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I770-7I] OCCUPATIONS AT STRASBURG '. 

it gave me glimpses of nature on every side, even if it couf "" 
not interpret it; and I was further attached to it by circaf ^- 
stances and habit. To society I was obliged to deTof"^^ 
some time and attention ; for in many families I had forW;^^ 
ties of intimacy and affection. I might still have continul^ 
to endure such a life, had not the burden laid on me Hr ^ 
Herder weighed relentlessly upon my mind. He had hs "f^ 
down the curtain which concealed from me the poverty i /J^ 
German literature ; he had cruelly destroyed many of n '™-' 
prejudices ; there were but few stars of importance left ; ** 
the sky of our fatherland, when he had ruthlessly dismisse J^ 
the rest as so many transient meteors ; nay, he had I "^^^ 
blighted my own hopes and fancies respecting myself, th ^** 
1 began to doubt my own powers. Yet at the same limi ^ 
he dragged me after him on the broad and noble road whic **^ 
he himself loved to tread, drew my attention to his favourif ^'^ 
authors, with Swift and Hamann at their head^ shaking ml^ 
to my feet even more forcibly than he had cast me dow 
To all this mental confusion was now added an iiicipie 
passion, which, while it threatened to absorb me, mig] 
distract me from my condition, but could hardly help □ 
to rise above it. Added to this was a physical discomfoi 
which made me feel after dinner as if my throat were cl 
up. I easily got rid of this trouble later by giving up 
kind of red wine which we liked and usually drank in t) 
boarding-house. I had been free of this intolerable in^] 
convenience at Sesenheim, so that I had double cause for 
being happy there, but when I came back to my town-diet 
I felt it again, to my great annoyance. All this made me " 
thoughtful and morose ; and my outward manner probably ' 
corresponded to my inner feelings. 

In a worse humour than usual, because my indisposition 

was more violent after dinner, I attended the clinical* lecture. 

The cheerful ease of manner with which our honoured ' 

instructor led us from bed to bed, his minute observation of 

significant symptoms, his diagnosis of the general course 

of the complaint, his fine Hippocratic method, by whicfa> 

njthout theory, and from individuaV expenenee ^otv^^Va 

deduced scientific facts, the skill of h\s conc\u^\x\% ^^^\«sa-- 

^J/t/i/s attracted me to him, and made lVi\s loxei^ti \>xaxAs 

^ science, of which I only caught a ^\Vkv^« VSkks^^ 
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^fvice, all the more charming, and fascinating to me. 
IJsgust at the patients gradually decreased, as I learned 
mrget their physical condition in the ideas suggested 
^ which rendered possible the recovery and restora- 

of human form and human life. He probably was 
nilarly interested in me, and in my singularities, and 
Doed the strange anomaly which brought me to his 
ves. On this occasion he did not conclude his lecture, 
Bualy with a lesson applicable to some special disease 
uid been observing, but said cheerfully, " Gentlemen, 
holidays are before us ; make use of them to brighten 
' spirits. Studies should not only be pursued earnestly 

diligently but also with cheerfulness and ease of mind. 
S your bodies exercise, and enjoy the beauties of the 
Btry on horse-back and on foot, llie native-bom will 
wf what is familiar to him, and the foreigner will find 

impressions, and pleasant reminiscences for the future." 
There were only two of us to whom this admonition 
Id be directed. May the recipe have been as obvious 
he other as it was to me ! I thought I heard a voice 
n heaven, and made all the haste I could to order a 
le and attire myself suitably. I sent for Weyland, but 
ras not to be found. This did not thwart my resolution, 

my preparations unfortunately took a long time, and I 
Id not get off as early as I had hoped. Fast as I rode, 
It overtook me. The way was not to be mistaken, and 
moon shone on the lover's path. The night was windy 

eerie, and I dashed on, that I might not have to wait 
morning before I could see her. 

It was already late when I put up my horse at Sesen- 
n. The landlord, in answer to my question, whether 
re was still a light in the parsonage, assured me that the 
ies had only just gone home ; he thought he had heard 
y were still expecting a visitor. This did not please me, 
[ would have liked to be the only one. I hastened on, 
i as it was, so that at least I might be the first to arrive. 
mnd the two sisters sitting at the door. They did not 
m much astonished, but I was, when Frederica whispered 
Olivia's ear, loud enough for me to hear, " Did 1 not ^^ 
► Here he is!" T^^erroaArme to a room, wheTethey\\ad 
wed some slight refreshment. Their mothet gteeXeA 
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me as an old acquaintance ; and the elder sistc 
saw me in the light, burst into loud laughter^ 
little self-control. 

After this somewhat strange reception, we be 
to talk freely and merrily, and though the myste 
unexplained that evening, it was revealed to m 
Frederica, it seems, had predicted that I should 
who does not feel some satisfaction at the ful 
foreboding, even when it is a mournful one ? j 
ments, when confirmed by the event, give m; 
opinion of himself, whether because he likes to tl 
possessed of such fine ^sceptibilities as to feel 
tion at a distance, or of such penetration as tc 
draw necessary but still uncertain conclusions. I 
laugh remained no secret ; she confessed that it 
her to .see me this time so carefully and punctilic 
out. frederica, on the other hand, preferred 
it down to personal vanity, but rather to a wis 
her. 

Early in the morning Frederica asked me to 
with her. Her mother and sister were busy i 
receive several guests. And so by the side o 
loved,.^ I enjoyed the glories of a Sunday mor 
country, just as Rebel has depicted them in 
parable verse. She described the expected visit 
and asked me to help her to devise such enter 
might best be enjoyed in common, and, if possibl< 
method. " Generally," she said, " everyone tri< 
himself. Fun and games are so soon exhausted 
nothing is lefl but cards for some, and dancing f< 

So we sketched a plan of what we should do 
after dinner, taught each other some new round 
finally, in this happy agreement, obeyed the s 
the bell calling us to church, where, by her side, 
somewhat dry sermon her father gave us, none to 

The presence of the beloved one always sho 
but this hour passed in deep reflection. I re 
myself the good qualities which she had just li 
freely in my presence — her thoughtful cheerf 
simplicity combined with self-respect, her prud 
meat-^quaUties which seemed \tvcotcv^xI^\^^ 
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theless were united in her, and gave an added charm 
' appearance. But next I had far more serious reflec- 

to niake upon myself, such indeed as were hardly 
icuve to unshadowed cheerfulness. 
jice that impassioned girl had cursed and sanctified 
ips (for every consecration involves both), I had, 
sdtiously enough, taken care not to kiss any girl, 
ise I feared that I might injure her in some unknown, 
srious way. I had therefore held in check every 
e which impels a youth to win from a charming girl a 
IT of this kind, which means so much or so little. But 

in the most decorous company I was often put to a 
■e test Those more or less ingenious little games, as 

are called, which often serve to keep toother and 
ie a merry circle of young friends, depend m a great 
Aire upon forfeits, and in the calling in of these kisses 
a considerable part Now I had resolved, once for all, 
to kiss, and as any deficiency or obstacle stimulates 

an activity which we should not otherwise have 
ayed, I exerted all the wit and talent I possessed to get 
of the difficulty, to the gain rather than loss of the 
cement of the company, and of my credit in their eyes, 
n a verse was wanted for the redemption of a forfeit, I 
generally the one called upon. Now I was always 
ared, and on such occasions contrived to produce 
ithing in praise of the hostess, or of some lady who had 
n herself particularly gracious to me. If it happened 
a kiss was imposed upon me in any case^ I endeavoured 
scape by some subterfuge which usually proved equally 
^ble ; and as I had time to think it out beforehand, I 
never in want of various graceful excuses, although 
5 made on the spur of the moment were always most 
essful. 

Vhen we reached home, the guests, who had arrived 

1 various quarters, were buzzing about merrily here and 
B, until Frederica got them together, and invited them 
ollow her to her favourite nook. There they found 
ous refreshments, and suggested filling up the interval 
linner by playing some round games. Here, by agree- 

t with Tredenca, though she did not know my secteX^ \ 
7'ved to get up several games and carry them out mvYvoxi^ 
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and too pertinent • ** I am very fond of reading novels,'* 
said ; ** one finds such nice people in them, whoni one 
like to resemble," -^--^^--'^^ 

The measuremern'of the house took place the folloi 
day. It was rather a slow proceeding, as I ^fas as ^ 
accustomed to such labours as the schoolmaster i^as. \ 
last I succeeded in making a pafvsable sketch, The go) 
vicar told me his views, and was not displeased wheij 
asked permission to prepare the plan more at my lessura 
town, Frederica took leave of me happily ; she ^ 
convinced of my affection, and I of hers ; and the six leagl 
now seemed a irilhng distance. It was so easy to i^ 
Drusenheim by dihgence, and by this vehicle, as well i 
by ordinary and extraordinary messengers^ to keep 
connection, in which George was to be the bearer 
despatches. 

No sooner had I arrived in town than 1 occupied 
in the early hours (for 1 had no wish for much sleep) wii 
plan, which I drew out as carefully as I could. In the i 
while 1 had sent Frederica some books, accompanied 
few words of affection. I received an answer at onc< 
was charmed with her fine, pretty, expressive handwi 
ContenU and style were natural ^ good, affect ionatcy 



heartfelt; and thus the 
upon me was continuallj 
in recalling the tiidH 
cherished the hope tf 
for a longer time. 

1 now no longer 
professor. He had si 
words that I had no 
his patients again 
became more frequ< _ 
to which some fneo^ 
too. I was to mak^ 
packed a bulky porj 
hours I was in her 
assembled, took tf 
to his great delij 
occurred to me 
himself with joy 




mg impression she had 
up and renewed. I delii 
of her lovely per^*" 
Id see her soof* 

y advice fr 
\y cured 
inclinatir 

ndr 
fled 
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hmwing. This I had practised from my youth upwards, and 
ftjd on this occasion taken especial pains, and used the 
nest paper. But this pleasure was very soon marred for 
mx gCKxl host, when, against my advice, and in the joy of 
m heart, he laid the sketch before the company. Far from 
iiowing the interest expected, some took no heed at all of 
^Sm precious work ; others, who thought they knew some- • 
iing about it, made matters worse by blaming the sketch as 
Utftistic, and, while the old gentleman looked a^^-ay for a 
tocxnent, some handled the clean sheets as if they were so 
bany rough sketches, and one marked his suggested im- 
■covements on the thin paper with such hard pencil-strokes 
rmat it destroyed any possibility of restoring the drawing to 
ts original neatness. 

I had difficulty in soothing the old man's extreme 
nitation at this ruthless destruction of his pleasure, much as I 
Lssured him that I myself looked on them only as sketches, 
^hich we would talk over, and on which we would construct 
fccw drawings. In spite of this, he went off in a very ill 
Mimour, and Fred erica thanked me for my attention to her 
fether, as well as for my patience during the unmannerly 
^^>nduct of the other guests. 

But in her presence I could feel neither pain nor ill- 
^lumouT. The v consisted of tolerably noisy young 
p^eople, thou^ id gentleman seemed to wish to out- 

line then ^ing even wilder pranks than theirs. 

!Ev€n at .-^e wine had not been stinted. At 

la well Vner-labJe there was no lack of good 

iihinr W^^^ reUshedthe more after their active 

vai^^S;athert and if the bailiff 
'ung people did not lag 

by Frederica's side- 
kept within bounds 
n. She, in a similar 
ic, and communica- 
company, yet really 

e shade, round games 
!tfi. In redeeming the 
excess; the %<t%\>it«& 
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commanded, the actions to be done, the problenc 
solved, all showed a mad merriment which knew no 
I myself contributed to these wild jokes by ir 
absurd prank, and Frederica slione in them by man] 
inspiration; to me she seemed more charming tb; 
all hypochondriacal superstitious fancies had vanisl 
when the opportunity offered of heartily kissing one 
so tenderly loved, I did not let it slip, still less did 
myself a repetition of the pleasure. 

The party now expressed a desire for music; 
gratified at once, and all hastened to the dance, 
dances, with much waltzing and figuring, formed thi 
ning, middle, and end of the entertainment £ 
joined in this national dance; even I did sufiicien 
to my private dancing mistresses, and Frederic 
danced as beautifully as she walked, jumped, and i 
delighted to find so expert a partner in me. We g* 
kept together, but were soon obliged to leave off 
was advised on all sides not to go on exerting he 
violently. We consoled ourselves by a solitary wal 
in hand, and when we reached our quiet nook, by 
embrace and the most sincere assurance that we lov 
other with our whole hearts. 

Older persons, who had risen from their care 
joined us. Nor was there any return to sober s 
supper-time. Dancing went on till far into the ni{ 
the pledging of healths and other incitements to c 
went on as gaily as at midday. 

I had scarce^ had a few hours' sound sleep, whe 
awakened by the heat and fever of my blood, 
such times and in such situations that care and rep 
usually attack a man as he lies defenceless. My i 
tion began at once to draw the wildest pictures; 
Lucinda, after her impassioned kiss, drawing fierce 
.from me, and, with glowing cheek and sparklin 
uttering that curse, by which she intended to men 
sister alone, but by which she also unconsciously thr 
innocent persons, totally unknown to her. I saw Fi 
standing opposite to her, paralysed at the sight, ai 
already from the consequences of the curse, of wh 
knew nothinjf. I found myseU belYi^^u xJci^xcv, ^'^Vc 



ward off the mental effects of the incident as to avoid 

evil-boding kiss. Frederica's delicate health seemed to 

the threatened calamity, and now her love for me 

to wear a most unhappy aspect, in my eyes, and I 

^nrished that lands and seas lay between us. 

^ But I will not conceal something still more painful to 

nie» which lay in the back of my mind. It was a kind of 

Mdf-conceit which kept that superstition alive in me; — my 

Ups, whether consecrated or accursed, assumed a new im- 

.^portancQ in my eyes, and I felt no little complacency in the 

^.-^^onsciousness of my self-denying conduct, in renouncing 

r xnany an innocent pleasure, partly to preserve my magic 

, ivivil^e, partly to avoid injuring a harmless being by giving 

^tup. 

•But now all was lost and irrevocable : I had returned to 

: « mere commonplace position, and I thought that I had 

K liarmed, perhaps irretrievably, the being dearest to my 

r lieart Thus, far from my being freed from the curse, it was 

flung back from my lips into my own heart 

This tumult raged in my veins, fevered already by love 
and passion^ wine and dancing, confused my thoughts and 
tortured my feelings, so that, especially in contrast with the 
joys of the preceding day, I felt in a state of limitless 
despair. Fortunately daylight peered in upon me through 
a chink in the shutter, and the sun rising and vanquishing 
all the powers of night, set me again upon my feet ; I was 
soon in the open air, and refreshed, if not restored. 

Superstition, like many other fancies, easily loses its 
power, when, instead of flattering our vanity, it stands in its 
way, and makes this delicate creature pass through an evil 
hour. We then see clearly enough that we can get rid of it 
at will ; and renounce it the more easily, as every attempt 
we make to weaken it redounds to our own advantage. The 
sight of Frederica, the feeling of her love, the cheerfulness of 
everything around me — all reproved me for being able in 
the midst of such days to harbour such dismal night-birds in 
my bosom. The sweet girl's conduct, which daily grew 
more intimate and confiding, filled me with joy, and my 
happiness was crowned when, this time at parting, she 
openly kissed me, as well as her other friends and relatives. 
Id tiie. city many occupations and dissipal\oti*& w^\X^ 
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me as an old acquaintance ; and the elder sister, when d 
saw me in the light, burst into loud laughter, for she ■ 
little self-control. j 

After this somewhat strange reception, we b^an at oJ 
to talk freely and merrily, and though the mystery remaia 
unexplained that evening, it was revealed to me next dn 
Frederica, it seems, had predicted that I should come; i \ 
who does not feel some satisfaction at the fulfilment Q t 
foreboding, even when it is a mournful one ? All presa i 
ments, when confirmed by the event, give man a hf b 
opinion of himself, whether because he likes to think hinn R 
possessed of such fine ^sceptibilities as to feel a preiM ■ 
tion at a distance, or of such penetration as to be able i 
draw necessary but still uncertain conclusions. Even OHv > 
laugh remained no secret ; she confessed that it had amoi ! 
her tO£ee me this time so carefully and punctiliously ded ■ 
out. frederica, on the other hand, preferred not to > 
it down to personal vanity, but rather to a wish to pk ! 
her. t 

Early in the morning Frederica asked me to take a m 
with her. Her mother and sister were busy preparing ' 
receive several guests. And so by the side of the ^ ' 
loved, I enjoyed the glories of a Sunday morning in* I | 
country, just as Rebel has depicted them in his iooa 
parable verse. She described the expected visitors for 
and asked me to help her to devise such entertainment! 
might best be enjoyed in common, and, if possible, with i 
method. " Generally," she said, " everyone tries to ama 
himself. Fun and games are so soon exhausted that at li 
nothing is left but cards for some, and dancing for othen." 

So we sketched a plan of what we should do before ai 
after dinner, taught each other some new round games, ai 
finally, in this happy agreement, obeyed the summons 
the bell calling us to church, where, by her side, I found tli 
somewhat dry sermon her father gave us, none too long. I 

The presence of the beloved one always shortens timej 
but this hour passed in deep reflection. I rehearsed ttj 
myself the good qualities which she had just unfolded M 
freely in my presence — her thoughtful cheerfulness, hfll 
simplicity combined with self-respect, her prudent ineni] 
meot— Qualities which seemed 'mcom'^\;\\A^^ Wx. ncbkk 
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right-minded men feel, as their education progresses, 
J have a double part to play in the worldi^ — an actual, 
ideal one, and this reeling is the mainspring of all 
ndeavour. The actual part which has been assigned to 
t too plainly revealed to us ; but as regards the second, 
om come to a clear understanding. Man may seek 
ier destiny on earth or in heaven, in the present or 
iture, yet this very aspiration will always expose him to 
cks of doubts from within and disturbing influences 
khout, until he is at length driven to declare that 
It is right which is conformable to his nature. 
^ of the most harmless of these efforts to acquire 
ing higher, to rise to better things, is the youthful 

of comparing oneself with characters in novels. It 
£ innocent^ and whatever may be urged against it| 
'erse of mischievous. It amuses us at times when 
>uld otherwise die of emmij or grasp at sensual 
es> 

are continually hearing of the baneful in^ucnce of 
Uand yet what harm if a pretty girl or a handsome 
pot Uienndves in the place of someone who fares 
or worse than themselves? Is our commonplace 
ce worth so much ? or do the daily necessities of hfe 

us so completely that we must thrust aside every 
aspiration ? 

5 tendency which has crept into the German church, 
) the annoyance of the officiating clergyman, to use 
al or legendary names at christenings instead of the 
lical ones, can no doubt be regarded as an ofT-shoot 

love for romantic and poetic fiction. This very 
5 to ennoble one's child by a well-sounding name — 

the name had nothing further behind it — is praise- 
, and this connection of an imaginary world with the 
one sheds a pleasant glow over the whole of his 
e. We have some satisfaction in calling a beautiful 
Bertha," but if we were to call her " Urselblandine," 
feel we were insulting her. Any cultured man, and 
ich more a lover, would certainly feel such a name 
1 his lips. The cold, narrow-minded woAd \s tvox Xo 

^d objectionable, but the thoughtf^ staAetvV c 



mankind must know how to estimate them a< 
their worth. 

Now the comparison forced on them by a re 
produced the most favourable consequences fo 
lovers on the fair banks of the Rhine. We do 
ourselves when we look in a mirror, but we fei 
and take ourselves for granted. And it is th( 
those mirrors of the soul, in which we recognize 
and inclinations, our habits and peculiarities, as 
picture which we would fain grasp and hold ir 
embrace. 

We grew more and more accustomed to t 
together, till it was an accepted fact that I belor 
circle. The affair was allowed to take its course 
asked what the result would be. For how man) 
compelled to let their sons and daughters coi 
while in some such unsettled state, until chance 
it for life far better than any pre-concerted 
possibly have done. 

Everyone thought that perfect reliance coul 
both on Frederica's sentiments, and on my i 
which they had formed a favourable opinion 
of my strange forbearance from even innoce 
We were left unobserved, as was generally th< 
those days, in that part of the country ; we n 
ourselves about visiting friends in the neighbor 
about the amount of companionship we cared 
Scattered on both sides of the Rhine, in Ha 
Louis, Philippsburg, the Ortenau, I found the hoi 
whom I had seen gathered under one roof at 
each friendly, hospitable host throwing open ] 
cellar, and making me free of gardens and vin( 
indeed, of the whole neighbourhood. The isla 
Rhine were often the goal of our water-part 
we mercilessly threw the cool inhabitants of 
Rhine into the kettle, put them on the spit, or 
fat, and would, perhaps, have taken up our qua 
too freely in the snug fishermen's huts, if the 
Rhine-gnats had not driven us away after an h< 
I remember one occasion, when just such an 
interruption had broken up otve oi out xsvc>^ 



pleasure parties, where everything else had prospered, and 
the affection of the lovers had seemed to increase with the 
{Measure of the expedition. When we arrived at home 
too soon, uselessly and inopportunely, I actually broke 
out, in the presence of the good vicar himself, into blas- 
phemous expressions, and assured him that these gnats 
alone were sufficient to cure me of the conviction that a 
good and wise Deity had created the world. The religious- 
minded old man, by way of reply, solemnly called me 
to order, and explained to me that these gnats and other 
vermin had not arisen until after the fall of our first parents, 
or if there were any of them in Paradise, they could 
only have hummed pleasantly, and certainly never stung. 
I was calmed at once, for an angry man is easily appeased 
if we can once make him smile ; but I nevertheless asserted 
that there was no need of the angel with the burning sword 
to drive the guilty pair out of the garden ; my host, I said, 
must rather allow me to think that this was effected by 
means of swarms of gnats on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
And so I made him laugh in my turn ; for the old man 
understood a joke, or at any rate would always let one pass. 

However, the delights of the days and seasons in this 
lovely country were calculated to inspire more serious and 
elevated feelings. One had only to give oneself up to the 
present, to enjoy the clear radiance of the sky, the rich 
splendour of the earth, the mild evenings, the warm nights, 
by the side of a beloved one, or in her vicinity. For months 
together we were favoured with pure ethereal mornings, 
when the sky shone on us in all its magnificence, drenching 
the earth with heavy dews; and that this sight might not 
become monotonous, clouds after clouds would mass them- 
selves now here, now there, over the distant mountains. 
They would stand there for days, nay, for weeks, without 
darkening the bright skies, and even the passing storms 
refreshed the country, and gave fresh lustre to the green of 
trees and grass, glistening as they dried again in the sun- 
shine. The double rainbow, two-coloured borders of a 
strip of dark grey or almost black sky, were finer, brighter, 
more highly coloured, more decided, but also more transient, 
than any I have ever seen. 

Among such surroundings a poetic insp\.ial\ow^Hi\C\OcL\ 



had not felt for a long time, returned to me. I c 
for Frederica many songs to well-knoiiai melodie 
would have made a charming little volume; a fe^ 
still remain, and can easily be traced among my oth< 

As my unusual studies and other circumstam 
compelled me to return to)|pwn, our affection fo 
ways of manifesting itself, and so saved us fron 
unpleasantness which is usually an annoying con 
of such little love-affairs. Though far from me, 
worked • for me, and devised new amusements ag 
return; though far from her, I laboured for her, 
some new gift or new idea I might be able to appe 
her in some new aspect. Painted ribbons had i 
come into fashion ; I at once painted one or two i 
her, and sent them on with a little poem^ as on this 
I was forced to stop away longer than I had anticip 
order to fulfil and even go beyond my promise to h 
of bringing him a new and complete plan, I p 
a young adept in architecture to work at it instea 
The pleasure he took in the task was in proporti* 
affection for me, and he found further incitemen 
hope of winning a favourable reception in so del 
family. He finished ground-plan, elevation, and s 
the house ; court-yard and garden were not forgott< 
detailed but very moderate estimate was added, 
make the execution of an extensive and costly proj 
easy and feasible. 

These proofs of our friendly endeavours gaine 
kindest reception ; and the good father, seeing we 
desire to serve him, expressed one wish more: 
the wish to see his pretty but self-coloured chaise 
with flowers and other ornaments. We showed ( 
anxious to please him. Colours, brushes, and other r 
were brought from the tradesmen and apothecari< 
neighbouring towns. But that a true " Wakefieldian " 
might not be wanting, it was not until everything h 
most industriously and brightly painted over, 
observed that we had used a wrong varnish which w 
dry;. neither sunshine nor drought, neither fair 
weather" were of any avail. In the meanwhile ^ 
obliged to make use of an old Uimble-do^ik coa 
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nothing was left us but to scrape oflf the decorations with 
more labour than we had painted them. Our dislike of the 
woric was further increased when the girls entreated us^ for 
heaven's sake, to work slowly and cautiously, in the hope of 
sparing the groundwork ; this, however, after our o|)erations, 
could never again be restored^) its former brilliancy. 

These disagreeable little incidents, which happened at 
intervals, troubled us, however, just as little in our cheerful 
life as they would have done Dr. Primrose and his amiable 
£simily ; for many an unexpected pleasure befell both our- 
selves and our friends and neighbours. Weddings and 
christenings, the erection of a building, an inheritance, a 
prize in the lottery, all such events were announced from 
family to family and enjoyed in common. We shared all 
joys together, like a common property, and enhanced 
them by our mutual affection. It was not the first nor 
the last time that I found myself in families and social 
circles at the very moment of their highest prosperity, 
and if I may flatter myself that I contributed something 
towards the brightness of such seasons, I am, on the other 
hand, open to the reproach that it was equally due to me, 
if such times passed the more quickly and vanished the 
sooner. 

But now our love was to undergo a singular trial. I call 
it a trial, although this is not tlie right word. The 
country family with which I was intimate was related to 
other families in the city, families of good note and standing, 
and in comfortable circumstances. The young town 
relatives were often at Sesenheim. The older persons, the 
mothers and aunts, who were not so active, heard so much 
of the life there, of the increasing charms of the daughters, 
and even of my influence, that they first wished to become 
acquainted with me, and after I had visited them several 
times and had been well received by them, expressed a 
further desire to see us once altogether, especially as they 
thought they owed the Sesenheim family some friendly 
hospitality in return for theirs. 

There was much discussion pro and con. The mother 
found it difficult to leave her household, Olivia had a horror 
of the town, which did not suit her, and Frederica had no 
mdhmtion for it i so the matter was put oft> utv\!\\\\. h^^ ^n 
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last decided by the fact, that it happened to be ii 
for me to come into the country within a fortnight ; 
better to see one another in the city, and under some 
than not to see one another at all. So I now foun< 
sisters, whom I had been accustomed to see only in 
roundings, and whose image HIkd hitherto appeared t< 
on a background of waving boughs, flowing brook: 
meadows, and a wide-stretching, open horizon ; I 
them, I say, for the first time, in town-rooms, wh 
indeed spacious, but yet confined, if we take into c 
tion the carpets, mirrors, tall clocks, and porcelain 
The nature of our relationship to what we 1< 
firmly fixed, that it is little influenced by its surrc 
but nevertheless the heart demands that these si 
the suitable, natural, and wonted ones. My lively 
bility to present impressions, made it at first difficu 
to adapt myself to the conflicting elements of the 
The mother's dignified, calm and refined manner 
fectly adapted to this new setting; she was in 
different from the other ladies ; Olivia, on the oth 
showed herself as impatient as a fish out of water, 
had formerly called to me in the garden, or beck< 
aside in the fields, if she had anything particular to s 
she did the same here, by drawing me into the re< 
window. She did it awkwardly and with embarr 
because she felt that it was not the right thing, an 
notwithstanding. She had the most unimportant 
the world to say to me — nothing but what I knew 
for instance, that she was wretched, that she wis 
were by the Rhine, across the Rhine, or even in 
Frederica, on the contrary, was surprising in t 
position. Properly speaking, she was not suited to 
but it was characteristic of her, that, instead of adap 
self to these conditions, she unconsciously moul 
conditions in accordance with herself. She acted 
she had acted with the company in the country. S 
how to enliven every moment. Without making 
turbance, she set everything going, and thereby, 
promoted the general peace, since it is boredom whi< 
causes disturbance. This was exactly in accordat 
tb^ desire of her town aunts, vrVvo vrUVv^^ lox ^xv^^ • 



these rural games and amusements from their sofas. When 
they had tired of these, then the dress, trinkets, and other 
French fashions of the town nieces were duly studied and 
admired without envy. With me, too, Frederica had no 
difficulty, since she treated me as she always had done. She 
seemed to show me no otheifsigns of favour than that of 
communicating her desires and wishes to me rather than to 
another, and thus recognizing me as her servant. 

To this willing service she confidently laid claim on one of 
the following days, hy telling me in private that the ladies 
were anxious to hear me read. They had heard much 
about it from the daughters of the house, for at Sesenheim I 
had read aloud whatever and whenever they wished. I was 
ready at once, but asked for quiet and attention for several 
hours. This was promised me, and one evening I read 
through the whole of Hamlet without interruption, interpret- 
ing the piece as well as I was able, and rendering it with that 
spirit and passion which is possible in youth. I earned 
great applause. Frederica drew deep breaths from time to 
time, and a deepening colour passed over her cheeks. I was 
familiar with these two indications that her feeling heart was 
stirred whilst her outward manner remained cheerful and 
calm, and they were the only reward I had striven to 
obtain. She joyfully accepted the thanks of the party for 
having persuaded me to read, and in her graceful manner 
did not deny herself the little satisfaction of having shone in 
me and through me. 

This town visit was not to have lasted long: but our 
departure was delayed. Frederica did her part for the 
general entertainment, and I seconded her efforts, but the 
abundant sources which are so fruitful in the country now 
failed in the town, and the situation was made more 
painful by the fact that the elder sister gradually lost all 
self-control. The two sisters were the only ones there who 
dressed in German costume. Frederica had never thought 
of doing anything else^ and considered it suitable for all 
occasions ; she never compared herself with anyone else ; but 
Olivia found it unbearable to move about in such polite 
society, attired so like a maid-servant. In the country she 
scarcely remarked the town dress of others, and did not wish 
for it, }[>vkX m the town she could not end^xxie ^<^ ^yc>\av\xi 
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fashion. All this, together with the different lot of to 
ladies, and a thousand trifling circumstances totally oppoici 
to her own habits and notions, produced such an effect ^in 
her passionate nature, that it took all the power of i«| 
flattering attentions, bestowed on her at Frederica's earsK 
request, to appease her. I Veared an impassioned scail* 
I foresaw the moment when she would throw herself at il 
feet, and implore me by all that was sacred to rescue Ifsi 
from this situation. She had the most excellent of ik 
positions if allowed to behave in her own way, but siW| 
restraint both made her uncomfortable and might at lit 
even drive her to despair. I now did my best to hasten i[ 
what Olivia and her mother both desired, and what was ii|n 
repugnant to Frederica herself. I had not failed to praii 
her in contrast to her sister ; I told her what pleasure it gaiR 
me to find her unaltered, and, even under the presei< 
circumstances, just as free as the bird on tlie bough. Sk 
was kind enough to reply that I was there, and that when 1 
was with her she had no wish to go or stay. t 

At last I saw them drive away, and felt as if a weigl 
fell from my heart ; for my feelings had sympathized wil 
those of both sisters ; I was not as fiercely troubled as Olivii 
but felt by no means as much at my ease as Frederica. 

Since my real object in going to Strasburg had been t 
take my degree, it was part of the irregularity of my lifi 
that I treated this primary business as a matter of entirel 
secondary importance. I had very easily put aside a 
anxiety as to my examination, but I now had to think < 
the dispuiatioti* for on my departure from Frankfort I ha< 
promised my father, and firmly resolved to write one. It i 
the fault of those who can do many or even most thing^ 
that they imagine they can do everything, and, indeed,, it u 
necessary for youth to feel in this way if it is ever to 
achieve anything. I had managed to acquire a very fail 
general survey of jurisprudence and all its subdivisions, an<i 
was sufficiently interested in individual points of law, so thai 
with good Leyser for my model, and the help of my small 
portion ofcommon'sensey I hoped to acquit myself tolerabl) 
»«//. In law great changes were '^usX tVieiv XaJiCvcv^ '^^ 
• yl polemic disscrtaiion written on lakVa^; a >KD:vN«»x>i ^^\lw 
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judgments were to be delivered in stricter accordance with 
equity, all rights established by usage were daily in danger of 
being compromised, and in the criminal department especially 
great innovations were impending. As for myself, I felt 
forcibly how unequal I was to treat the legal subject I had 
chosen. I lacked the actual* knowledge, and the natural 
promptings from within, urging me to such subjects. Neither 
was there any impulse from without, for quite another branch 
of study * had completely carried me away. As a rule, if I 
was to take any interest in a thing, it must be because I 
could gain something from it, could see in it some promise 
of good results and ^ture prospects. I had already jotted 
down part of the subject-matter, and had collected notes. 
I now took my books of extracts in hand, and reconsidered 
the points I wished to maintain, and the general scheme of 
arrangement I meant to follow, and worked on for a time. 
But I was soon sensible enough to perceive that I could 
not get on, and that to treat a special subject, special and 
unflagging industry is requisite, indeed, that such a special 
task cannot be successfully accomplished unless one is, if 
not master, at any rate an old hand in the whole subject. 

The friends to whom I confided my difficulties thought 
me ridiculous, because it is as satisfactory, nay, even better, 
to dispute upon theses as upon a treatise, and in Strasburg this 
was a not uncommon practise. I was by no means averse to 
such an expedient, but when I wrote to my father on the 
subject, he expressed a desire for some regular piece* of work ' 
which he was assured I could very well prepare, if I only ' 
chose to do so, and allowed myself proper time. I was now ' 
compelled to seize upon some general topic, and to choose • 
something which I had at my fingers' ends. Ecclesiastical 
history was almost better known to me than secular, and that ' 
conflict in which the church, the publicly recognized worship > 
of God, is engaged, and always will be engaged, on two sides, ^ 
had always deeply interested me. For on the one hand it^ 
stands in unending conflict with the state, by its desire^ 
for supremacy; on the other with individuals, by its wish to^ 
gather all men to itself. The state, on its side, will noti^ 
concede superior authority to the church, and VVv^ vcw^vsiv^;^ 
resists Its restraints. The state desires evet^\!tv\ti\t^ox v'oicJCv 

• Medicine.— 7>a»i. 
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universal ends ; the individual for ends touching 

the heart, the feelings. From my childhood upw 

been a witness of such struggles, in which the cler^ 

now their superiors, now their congregations. So n 

mind had come to the conclusion that the state — ^a 

— had the right to determine a form of worship, 

ance with which the clergy should teach and to \ 

should conform, but the outward and external 

which the laity should be bound strictly to follow ; ' 

should be no question about any individual's privat< 

feelings, or beliefs. By this means I felt coi 

collision could be avoided. I therefore chose for n 

/wn the first half of this theme, namely, that the leg 

not only authorized, but bound to establish a certa 

worship, from which neither the clergy nor the 1 

free themselves. I developed this theme partly h 

partly by argument, showing that all public reli 

been introduced by leaders of armies, kings, ai 

authority ; that this had even been the case with CI 

The example of Protestantism lay close at hand. 

work at this task all the more boldly, as I really ( 

it to satisfy my father, and desired and hoped notl 

than that it might not pass the censorship.. I hac 

from Behrisch an unconquerable dislike to seeing 

of mine in print, and my intercourse with Hi 

revealed to me but too plainly my own insufticienc) 

quite matured in me a certain mistrust of my own 

As I drew almost entirely on my own res 

this composition, and wrote and spoke Latin witi 

the time I spent on the treatise passed very plea 

me. The subject-matter had at least some foupd 

style, as a piece of rhetoric, was tolerable, the wl 

well rounded off. As soon as I had finished i 

through it with a good Latin scholar, who, alt 

could not improve my style as a whole, yet easily 

all glaring defects, so that the whole production 

appear. A fair copy was at once sent to my fat 

though disapproving of me for not working out a 

subjects previously taken in hand, still, as a thorc 

testant, could not but be pleased vixiVv \.V\^\>oVk«ss. ^< 

Afy singular views were tokraled, rcv>j ^^«t\\^i 
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and he hoped for excellent results from the publication of 
the work. 

I now handed over my papers to the faculty, who fortu- 
nately behaved in a manner as prudent as it was polite. The 
dean, a vigorous, clever man, began with many praises of 
my work, then went on to touch on questionable points, 
which he gradually contrived to represent as dangerous, 
and concluded by saying that it might not be advisable to 
publish this work as an academical dissertation. The 
aspirattt had shown himself to the faculty as a thoughtful 
young man, full of promise ; they would willingly, not to 
delay the afifair, allow me to dispute on theses. I could 
afterwards publish my treatise, either in its present form or 
further elaborated, in Latin, or in another language. This 
would be easy for me anywhere as a private individual and 
a Protestant, and I should have the pleasure of winning 
more genuine and more general applause. I could hardly 
hide from the good man what a weight his words rolled 
from my heart ; at every new argument which he advanced, 
to avoid hurting or annoying me by his refusal, my mind 
grew more at ease, and so did his own at last, when, quite 
unexpectedly, I offered no opposition to his reasons, but, 
on the contrary, declared them extremely obvious, and 
promised to follow his advice and guidance. So I resumed 
my studies with my repetent, T/ieses were chosen and 
printed, and the disputation^ thanks to the opposition of my 
fellow-boarders, went on with great merriment, and even 
with ease, for my old habit of finding out passages in the 
Corpus Juris was very serviceable to me, and helped me to 
pass for a well-informed man. A good refection, according 
to established custom, concluded the ceremony. 

My father, however, was very dissatisfied that my little 
treatise had not been properly printed as a disputation^ 
because he had hoped that I should gain honour by it on 
my return to Frankfort He therefore wished to publish it 
privately, but I represented to him that the subject, which 
was here only sketched, might be more fully developed at 
some future time. He put by the manuscript carefully for 
this purpose, and many years afterwards I fovuvd \1 ^xs^oc^s^ 
his papers. 

I took my degree on August 6th, \*iix \ wA ot 
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following day Schopflin died, in the 75 th year ol 
Even without closer intercourse he had had an i 
influence upon me; for eminent contemporaries 
compared to the greater stars, towards which, s 
they stand above the horizon, our eye can turn, 
strengthened and improved by the mere contem] 
such perfection. Bountiful nature had given Scl 
attractive exterior, a slender figure, kindly eyes, an c 
mouth, and a presence full of charm. Nor had 
sparing in mental endowments to her favourite; 
good fortune was the result of innate and carefully < 
gifts, without any painful exertion on his part, 
one of those happy men, who tend to unite the pas 
, present, and understand how to connect historical k 
with the interests of actual life. Bom in the duchy < 
\ educated at Basle and Strasburg, he belonged ] 
to the lovely Rhine valley — a wide-spreading, \ 
situated fatherland. His mind, directed by circu 
to historical and antiquarian objects, made them 
by the aid of a felicitous imagination, and retained 
the help of a most serviceable memory. Desire 
was both of learning and of teaching, his prog 
continual, both in his studies and in his practical 
soon made his mark among men, and rose above tl 
out hindrance, distinguishing himself in literary ai 
V circles alike, for historical knowledge is curren 
\ where, and affability meets everywhere with respoi 
travelled through Germany, Holland, France, and Ita 
y in contact with all the learned men of his time ] 
princes, and was only found tedious by their ai 
when meals or audiences were lengthened by 1 
loquacity. On the other hand, he acquired the conf 
the statesmen, worked out for them most profoi 
problems, and so everywhere found scope to exe 
talents. In many places they did their best to keep 
he remained faithful to Strasburg and the Frem 
His stubborn German honesty was recognized ev< 
he even found protection against the powerful 
Klinglin, who was secretly his enemy. Socia 
talkative by nature, he extended Vv\s ^odai vciterci 
much as his knowledge and occu^a^uons \ vsiA > 
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hardly be able to understand how he found time for every- 
thing, did we not know that a dislike for women accom- 
panied him through his whole life ; and by that means he 
gained many days and hours which are happily squandered 
by those who are well-disposed to the society of the fairer 
sex. 

For the rest, as an author, he gave himself to the 
common weal, and, as an orator, to the multitude. His 
monographs, his speeches, and addresses are devoted to the 
events of the day, some to approaching solemnity ; even his 
great work, Alsatia lUustrata^ belongs to actual life, through 
his faculty of recalling the past, of conferring new brightness 
to fading forms, new life to hewn and sculptured stone, and 
of calling up obliterated and broken inscriptions once again 
before the eyes and mind of his reader. It is thus that his 
activity filled all Alsace and the neighbouring country ; that 
in Baden and the Palatinate he preserved even until extreme 
old age an uninterrupted influence ; at Mannheim he founded 
the Academy of Sciences, and remained president of it till his 
death. 

I never came into contact with this eminent man, 
excepting on the one night when we gave him a torchlight 
serenade. Our pitch tordies gave more smoke than light in 
the courtyard of the old club-house, with its spreading 
lime trees. When our music stopped, he came forward 
and stepped into the midst of us ; and here, too, was in 
his element. The genial old man stood before us — a 
slight, well-built figure, dignified, yet at ease and uncon- 
strained — and held us not unworthy of the honour of a 
thoughtful address, which he delivered in his friendly, 
fatherly way, without a trace of restraint or i>edantry, so 
that we really thought ourselves of importance for the 
moment ; for, indeed, he treated us as he would have done 
the kings and princes he had been so often called upon to 
address in public. We testified our satisfaction by loud 
applause, by blowing of trumpets and beating of drums, and 
then the dear, hopeful academic /^^j found its way home 
happy and contented. 

His pupils and fellow-students^ Koch and Oberllci^ vrete 
men with whom I was more intimate. M7 \a&\ft Iw ^tcCv 
quarian research was passionate. The^ oileiv 2Am\\.V^^ ^ 
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to the museum, which contained many of the sp< 
for his great work on Alsace. I had not knoi 
work well until after my journey to that country 
found antiquities on the spot, and now, thai 
further researches, I could, on longer or shorter 
imagine to myself the valley of the Rhine i 
possession, and add the necessary colouring 
dream of times past. 

No sooner had I made some progress in tl 
than Oberlin turned my attention to the monui 
middle ages, and made me acquainted with tl 
remains, the seals and documents, which survi 
period; and even tried to inspire mc with 
the so-called "Minnesinger" (love poets) an 
dichter" (early epic poets). I owe much to 
man, as well as to Herr Koch ; and if mattei 
as they wished, I should have had to thank t 
happiness of my life. This is how the matter s 
Schopflin, who his whole life through had n 
higher ranges of the science of constitutional 1 
knew the great influence which these and kini 
are likely to procure for an able man in 
cabinets, felt an insuperable and unjust aver 
position of a practitioner in civil law, and had 
pupils with like sentiments. The two men menti 
who were friends of Salzmann, had taken a nr 
interest in me. My eager grasp of object iv 
power I had of representing them to their besi 
and of heightening their interest, were qualities 
they prieed even more highly than I did myself. 
I may say, scanty acquaintance with civil la 
escaped their notice; they were well enough 
with me to know how easily I was influenced ; 
no secret of my liking for an academic life, and 
fore hoped to win me over to history, constit 
and rhetoric, at first for a time only, but aftei 
decidedly. Strasburg itself offered plenty of 
The possible opening at the German Chancery a 
the precedent of Schopflin, whose merits, indeec 
me una^toinabley were such as to VtvcvXe \.o ^\sv\i 
to imitation ; and this seemed lo \hem wv ^ 
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developing a similar talent, which might prove both profit- 
able to its owner and useful to others who might make use 
of it to their advantage. These patrons of mine, and Salz- 
mann with them, set great store on my memory and my 
feeling for languages, and chiefly laid stress on these in 
support of their views and projects. 

I now intend to describe how all this came to nothing, 
and how it happened that I again passed over from the 
French to the German side. Let me be allowed, as here- 
tofore, some general observations, by way of transition. 

There are few biographies which can represent a genume, 
undisturbed, and steady progress on the part of the indi- 
vidual. Our personal life, like the universe in which we 
move, is, in an incomprehensible manner, a compromise 
between freedom and necessity. Our will is a prediction 
of what we shall do, under any given circumstances. But 
these circumstances lay hold on us In their own way. The 
what lies within us, the haw seldom depends on us, we 
dare not ask after the wherefore^ and on this account we 
are rightly referred to the quia, 

French I had always liked from my earliest days; I 
became acquainted with the language through a stirring life, 
and with a stirring life through the language. It had 
become my own, like a second mother-tongue, without the 
aid of grammar or instruction — merely by conversation and 
practice. I was now anxious to be still more fluent in it, 
and therefore gave Strasburg the preference over other 
tmiversities in my choice of a second academic residence, 
but, alas I I was here to experience the very reverse of my 
hopes, and to be repelled by the French language and 
French manners rather than attracted to them. 

The French, in their love of politeness, are indulgent 
towards foreigners who begin to speak their language ; they 
will not laugh at anyone for a mistake, or blame him in so 
many words. But, as they cannot endure sins committed 
against their language, they have a manner of repeating, 
and, as it were, courteously emphasizing what has been 
said in other words, at the same time making use of the 
correct expression which was wanted *, thus l^dvcv^ ^xv 
mteUigcDt and attentive hearer to a TigVvl atvd ^xoyet >asfc. 
Nonr j'n spite of the advantage gamtd atvd >iafc ^xosgs^ 
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one may make if one is in earnest, and has sufi 
self-denial to profess oneself a pupil, still this plan all 
entails some degree of humiliation ; and since the sp 
is mainly interested in his subject-matter, he is liabl^ 
feel too much interrupted, or even distracted, and to* 
the conversation drop impatiently. This happened to( 
more than to others, as I alwavs thought I had sometll 
interesting to say, and, on the other hand, desired j 
hear something important, and did not like being all 
brought back to the question of form, — a not infreqa 
occurrence with me, as my French was much more mo 
than that of any other foreigner. I had studied the ac 
and idiom of footmen, valets, sentries, actors, young 
old, theatrical lovers, peasants, and heroes; and 
Babel of idiom was still more confused by another 
ingredient, as I liked to listen to the French reformed cle 
and often frequented their churches, especially as a Sun 
walk to Bockenheim with such an object in view was 
only permitted but enjoined. But this was not all, for aii^ 
my youth I had always cared most for i6th century Gem 
I soon learnt to include the French writings of that splen .^: 
period among these objects of my predilection. Montaig r^ 
Amyot, Rabelais, Marot, were my friends, and excited I ^ 
sympathy and delight Now all these various elemd^ 
mingled chaotically in my speech, so that the hearer lost I 
meaning in the oddity of tlie expression; indeed, ^ 

educated Frenchman was driven to put aside courteij^^^ 
correction, and to censure and tutor me in plain terms, 
there happened to me here once more what had happaol* 
in Leipzig, only that this time I could not appeal to I } 
right of speaking the idiom of my native district just as odl^ 
provincials did ; but being on foreign ground, was forced t^ 
adapt myself to the laws of tradition. JH 

Perhaps we might even have resigned ourselves, if ^^ 
evil genius had not whispered in our ears that all end 
vours by a foreigner to speak French must be unsuc 
for any practised ear can perfectly well detect a 
Italian, or Englishman under his French mask. One| 

tolerated^ but never received into xVv^ bo^m oC the 

Catholic speaking church. 
Only a hw exceptions were adnaXt.^* 'H.^tt nw^^ 
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was mentioned; but even Schopflin, it seemed, did not 
reach perfection. They allowed that he had early seen the 
necessity of expressing himself in French with absolute 
correctness; they approved of his readiness to converse 
with everyone, and especially to entertain the great and 
persons of distinguished rank ; they praised him for the fact 
that living in his position^ he had made the language of the 
country his own, and had endeavoured as much as possible 
to make himself a Frenchman socially and oratorically. 
But what does he gain by the rejection of his mother- 
tongue, and his endeavours to acquire a foreign one ? He 
falls between two stools. In society they are pleased to 
deem him vain ; as if anyone would or could converse with 
others without some self-respect and self-complacency 1 
Then refined connoisseurs in manners and language assert 
that there is more of dissertation and dialogue than of real 
conversation in his talk. The former was generally acknow- 
ledged as the original and fundamental sin of the Germans, 
the latter as the cardinal virtue of the French. As a public 
orator he fares no better. If he prints a polished address 
to king or princes, the Jesuits, who are ill-disposed to him 
as a Protestant, lie in wait for him, and pick out turns of 
expression that are not French. 

Instead of finding comfort in this, and as green wood 
bearing the lot of the seasoned timber, we were annoyed 
at such pedantic injustice. We fell into despair, and were 
rather convinced by this striking example that it was a 
vain endeavour to try to satisfy the French by the subject- 
matter itself, as they are too closely tied to those conventional 
forms which they demand in all cases. We therefore em- 
braced the opposite alternative of discarding the French 
language altogether, and of concentrating our energies more 
zealously than ever on our own mother-tongue. 

And for this we found opportunity and sympathy in our 
everyday life. Alsace had not been connected with France 
so long as to lose in old or young an affectionate adherence 
to the old constitution, manners, language, and costume. 
If the conquered must of necessity lose half their existence, 
they yet look upon it as a disgrace voluntarily to part 
with the other half. They therefore Vvo\d tasX \.o ^ ^^ 
jwalls the good old time^ and encouia^t^ ^^ Vo^ ^' 
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better times will return. Very many inhabits 
burg formed small societies, separate, indeed 
spirit, and these were continually increased and 
the numerous subjects of German princes wl 
siderable lands under French sovereignty, sinc< 
sons, either for the sake of study or business, w 
longer or shorter time in Strasburg. 

At our table nothing but German was spoke 
expressed himself in French with fluency and el 
in his aims and actions, was a perfect Gen 
might have been set up as the model of a G< 
Meyer, of Lindau, liked too well to dawdle a 
German to care to brace himself to the eff 
French ; and if, among the rest, many were inc 
language and manners of the French, yet, whi 
with us, they allowed the general tone to prevai 

From the language we turned to political 
had not, indeed, much to say in praise of our ( 
constitution. We granted that it consisted pu 
abuses; but still thought it infinitely superior 
sent French constitution, which was a maz< 
abuses, while the government only showed its e 
wrong place, and was forced to admit that 
change was already openly prophesied with 
bodings. 

If, on the other hand, we looked towards 
P'rederick shone upon us, the polar star, an 
Germany, Europe, nay, the whole world seemec 
His predominating power in all directions was n 
manifested when the Prussian drill and even t 
stick were introduced into the French army, 
we forgave him his predilection for a foreign Ian 
we felt satisfaction that his French poets, philos 
litteratatrs continued to annoy him, and often d 
he was to be considered and treated as a mere i; 

But what alienated us from the French m< 
was the impolite and reiterated opinion that the 
general, as well as the King, who was striving i 
culture, were deficient in taste. We met this k 
which was the burden of every criticism on the 
silent contempt', but we found *\x a\\ >^^ xaot 






come to a clear understanding on the point, as we were 
assured that Manage had already said, that French writers 
had everything but taste^ and we had also learned from the 
Paris of the present day, that all the newest authors were 
wanting in taste, and that Voltaire himself could not escape 
this severest of censures. Our early love and study of 
nature made us intolerant of everything but truth and 
genuine feeling, and the direct, downright expression of them. 

*' Friendship, love, and brotherhood. 
Are they not self-understood ? '* 

was the watchword and battle cry, by which the members of 
our little academic clan knew and hailed their comrades. 
This maxim lay at the root of all our festive banquets, on 
which occasions the true spirit of Cousin Michael, with his 
German comfortable conviviality, did not fail to visit us. 

If our readers are inclined to see in what has been 
hitherto described, mere external contingencies and personal 
peculiarities, let them call to mind that French literature had 
in itself certain qualities which were rather repulsive than 
attractive to the aspirations of youth. It was staid and 
genteel ; and neither of these qualities can delight a^ youth 
looking about him for freedom and fulness of life. 

Since the sixteenth century, the course of French litera- 
ture had never been altogether internipted ; civil and religious 
struggles, as well as foreign wars, seemed only to accelerate 
its progress; a hundred years ago, so we heard generally 
maintained, it was already in its full bloom. Thanks to 
favourable circumstances, an abundant harvest had at once 
ripened, and been happily gathered in, so that the great 
talents of the eighteenth century had to be modestly contented 
with mere gleanings. 

In the meanwhile, however, much had grown old- 
fashioned : first of all comedy, which was in need of 
continual remodelling to adapt itself, less perfectly, indeed, 
but still with fresh interest, to actual life and manners. Of 
the tragedies, many had vanished from the stage, and 
Voltaire was careful to avail himself of the important oppor- 
tunity offered ihim by the editing of Comeille's works, to 
show how defective his predecessor had beetv^ \ho>\^^ 
according to the general verdict, he bad not ecfGka^e^\^va!^« 
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And this very Voltaire, the wonder of his t 
grown old, along with the literature of which, for 
century, he had been the animating and ruling sp 
his side there still existed many Htth'aUurs^ vegets 
more or less active and happy old age, and then diss 
in their turn one by one. The influence of soci 
authors increased more and more; for the best 
consisting of persons of birth, rank, and proper) 
literature as one of their chief recreations, making i 
social and genteel in tone. Persons of rank anc 
men mutually cultivated and of necessity mutu 
verted one another ; for the genteel is naturally e; 
that is what French criticism became, negative, d< 
and fault-finding. The upper classes applied this 
criticism to authors; the authors, with somewhat 
corum, used the same procedure towards each ot 
even towards their patrons. If the public was n 
awed, they endeavoured to take it by surprise, oi 
suade it by humility ; and thus — apart from the mc 
which shook church and state to their inmost cor 
arose such a literary ferment, that Voltaire him 
to strain to the utmost all the resources of his 
and of his literary dictatorship, to keep himse 
above the torrent of universal censure. As it was 
openly called an old self-willed child; his inde 
endeavours were regarded as the vain efforts of 
age ; those principles, for which he had stood all his 
to the spread of which he had devoted his days, 
longer held in honour or esteem : nay, that very I 
acknowledged, and so continued to declare himself f 
atheism, was discredited; and thus he himself, th 
able patriarch, was forced, like his youngest comp< 
watch the present moment, to sue for fresh favours— 
too much love to his friends, too much hate to his e 
and under the appearance of a passionate strivii 
truth, to act deceitfully and falsely. Was it wort 
to have led such a great and active life, if it was to 
greater dependence than it had begun ? His high s] 
delicate sensitiveness, felt only too keenly the gallin] 
of such a position. He ofterv leVveved V^xw&eXC \ 
onslaughts, gave the re\ns to \us VvumoMt, wv^ ^t.o 
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bomidSy— At which both friends and enemiet showed them- 
sdTes imfignant ; for everjrone thought himself capable of 
gauging him, thou^^ none could equal hinu A public which 
hears only the jud^^mant of old men, becomes over-wise 
loo soon ; and nothmg is more unsadslactoiy than a mature 
jndnnent adopted by an immature mind 

We yoimg men, with our German love of truth and 
natore, considered hmiesty towards ourselves and others 
as tiie best guide in life and art; hence Voltaire's factious. 
dishonesty mi his constant perversion of noble subjects 
became more and more distastdid tous^and our aversion to 
him grew daily. He seemed never to have done with degrad- 
ing relq[ion and the Holy Scriptures on which it rests, for 
the sake of injuring; priestcrafti* as they called it, and had 
thereby awakened in me feelings of irritation. But when 
I now learned that, to weaken the tradition of a deluge, he 
had denied the existence of all fossilized shells, and ad- 
oiitted them only as Atsms naitiree^ he entuely lost my con« "^ 
fidenoe ; for my own eyes had shown me on the Bastberg,. 
plainly enough, that I stood on what had been the floor of 
an ancient sea, among the exwrn of its original inhabitants. 
These mountains had certainly been once covered with 
waves, whether before or during the deluge did not concern 
me ; it was enough that the valley of the Rhine had been 
one vast lake, a bay extending further than eye could see ; 
no amount of talk could shake me in this conviction. I 
hoped, rather, to extend my knowledge of lands and rnoun^ 
tains, let the result be what it would. 

French literature, then, had grown staid and genteel 
both in itself and through Voltaire. Let us consider this 
remarkable man a little more in detail. 

From his youth up, Voltaire's wishes and endeavours had 
been directed to an active and social life, to politics, to 
prosperity on a large scale, to connections with the potentates 
of the world, and to a profitable use of these connections, 
that he himself might become such a potentate in his turn; 
Few would have cared to make themselves so dependent, 
for the sake of being independent. He succeeded ^\^c^ \xv 

.u^ LIF^ ^^ f^ ^eMiinrcn P/affen zu ichadcn.* M vit Vvi^ xwox 
^Jk^wZ^J^h '^f''''^ ^^^^y expresses the coti\emvVVtiNo\NfA *v 
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subjugating minds; the nation became his o 
did his opponents display their moderate tale 
monstrous hate ; nothing could injure him. 
never succeeded in reconciling, but on the 
foreign kings were his tributaries ; Katharine s 
the Great, Gustavus of Sweden, Christian 
Poniatowsky of Poland, Henry of Prussia, Cha 
wick, all acknowledged themselves his vassals 
thought they must cajole him by acts of indulj 
Joseph the Second had kept aloof from hir 
all redound to the honour of this prince, for i 
done him and his undertakings no harm, if, 
fine mind and with such noble views, he had 
less lacking in brilliancy and less unappreci 
others. 

What I have here tried to- state connectedly 
words was, at the time I speak of, the cry of tl 
perpetual discord in our ears, unconnected and 
Nothing was heard but the praise of those w 
before. The demand was continually for son 
and new ; yet the newest never found favour, 
had a patriot exhibited on the stage, so long su 
a French subject of inspiring national interest 
had the Siege of Calais won enthusiastic applai 
piece, together with all its national imitations, 
void of matter, and in every sense objection; 
studies of national manners by which Des 
so often delighted me as a boy, were style< 
honest name was forgotten ; and how many au 
not point out, on whose account I earned the 1 
I judged like a provincial, if I showed any symp 
men and their works, in opposition to those \ 
the stream of the newest literary fashion. 

In this way we became more and more anr 
other German companions. Our own views an 
of our character led us to retain the impression 
to assimilate them gradually, and if it ha* 
relinquish them slowly. We were convinced th; 
observation, and by continued persistence, som 
be gained from all things, and thait. b^ v^x^ve 
must at last reach a point where the g;co>3LXvd'& ol 
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might be stated at the same time as the judgment itself. 
Nor did we fail to perceive that the width and splendour 
of the French world offered us many advantages and much 
profit; for Rousseau had really touched our sympathies. 
Yet we found, on considering his life and fate, that he 
was nevertheless compelled to find his highest reward in 
the fact that he was allowed to live unacknowledged and 
forgotten in Paris. 

If we heard the encyclopedists mentioned, or opened 
a volume of their colossal work, we felt as if we were 
moving amidst the innumerable whirling spools and looms 
of a great factory, where, what with the mere creaking 
and rattling — what with all the mechanism, bewildering 
both to eyes and brain — what with the mere impossibility 
of understanding how the various parts fit in and work 
with one another — ^what with the contemplation of all that 
is necessary to prepare a single piece of cloth, wc felt 
disgusted with the vei7 coat we wore upon our backs. 

Diderot was sufficiently akin to us, as, indeed, in all the 
points for which the French blame him, he is a true German. 
But even his point of view was too lofty, his range of vision 
too wide for us to be able to rise to his height and place 
ourselves at his side. Yet the children of nature he con- 
tinued to produce and to ennoble by his great rhetorical art 
delighted us : we were enchanted with his brave poachers 
and smugglers ; and this mbble throve later only too well 
on the German Parnassus. He, too, like Rousseau, by 
difiusing a disgust of social life, unobtrusively paved the 
way for those monstrous world-wide changes, in which all 
that had hitherto existed seemed to be swallowed up. 

However, we should now put aside these considerations, 
and observe what influence these two men have had upon 
art Here, too, they pointed to nature and uiged us to 
turn from art and follow her. 

The highest problem of all art is to produce by illusion 
the semblance of a higher reality. But it is a false endeavour ~ 
to push the realization of the illusion so far that at last only 
I a commonplace reality remains. 

I The stage had attained the highest 9LdN9Xv\A%<^ V) ^.\f^- 

/ ing the laws of perspective to wings tanked otv^ X^fSdvcw^ ^ 

otherj und this very gain they now watiX.otvVf ^>^^ 
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abandon, by closing up the sides of the theati 
form actual chamber-walls. All the rest, the pi 
actors' mode of playing, in a word, everything ' 
conformity with this new arrangement of the 
thus an entirely new drama was to arise. 

The French actors had attained in comed 
of realism in art Their residence in Paris, tl 
court life, the love intrigues of actors and a< 
members of the upper classes, — all contribut 
plant to the stage the extreme polish and r< 
actual society life ; and on this point the advoca 
found little to blame. However, they thought 
their cause still further by choosing grave and tn 
which occur also in Ihe life of the middle 
using prose even for lofty themes, and thus b 
natural verse, together with unnatural decla; 
gestures. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one not genei 
that at this time, even the old, severe, rhythr 
tragedy was threatened with a revolution, whicl 
be averted by great talents and the power of tra 

In opposition to the actor Le Cain, who w 
strict in rendering heroic parts with all the 
emphasis of the correct stage tradition, shunning 
and commonplace, another player, by name A 
appeared, who declared war against every de^ 
nature, and in his tragic acting sought to n 
strictest realism. This method may have clash 
of the other Parisian actors. He stood alone 
kept together, and obstinately adhering to hi 
chose to leave Paris rather than modify them^ 
through Strasburg. Here we saw him act i 
Augustus in Cinna^ that of Mithridates, and o 
same sort, with the truest and most natural digni 
a tall, handsome man, slightly, rather than strong 
exactly imposing in his manner, yet refined ai 
His acting was thoughtful and quiet, yet not 
forcible enough where force was required, 
thoroughly trained actor, and one of the few 
hoiv to turn art completely \rvto xiax>3Lte^ ^w^ 
pktelyinto art. It is from a teN? ie«\ axxS&xs 



whose excellencies are misunderstood, that the doctrine of 
false naturalism invariably originates. 

And this leads me to make mention of a work, small 
indeed, but which was epoch-making to a remarkable degree 
— I mean Rousseau's Pygmalion. Much could be said upon 
it ; for this strange production hovers between nature and 
art, in the mistaken endeavour to resolve the latter into 
the former. We see an artist who has produced a work of 
the highest perfection, and yet is not satisfied with having 
projected his idea outside himself, under artistic form, and 
with having breathed into it a higher life ; no, it must also 
be dragged down to the level of his own earthly life. He 
must destroy the highest that hand and brain have pro- 
duced, by the commonest act of sensuality. 

All this and much else, both wise and foolish, true and 
half-true, worked upon our minds and only served to increase 
our perplexities; we wandered here and there by many 
paths, straight and devious, and meanwhile on every side 
the way was being prepared for that German literary revolu- 
tion, of which we were witnesses, and to which, consciously 
or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, we were unceasingly 
contributing. 

We had neither desire nor inclination to be enlightened 
or advanced by the aid of philosophy; on religious sub- 
jects we thought we had sufficiently enlightened ourselves, 
and therefore looked on with comparative indifference at 
the violent contest between the French philosophers and 
the priesthood. Prohibited books condemned to the flames, 
of which so much was heard at the time, produced no effect 
upon us. I mention as a typical instance, the Sysitme de la 
Nature^ which we looked into out of curiosity. We did not 
understand how such a book could be dangerous. It 
seemed to us so gloomy, so Cimmerian, so deathlike, that 
we found it difficult to endure its presence, and shuddered 
at it as at a spectre. The author fancies he is giving his 
book a great recommendation, when he declares in his 
preface, that as a decrepit old man, just sinking into the 
grave, he is anxious to announce the truth to his con- 
temporaries and to posterity. 

We laughed at him; for we thought we had obsi^tH^^^ 
that Did people are incapable of appiec\a!t\xv^ hi\aX^n^ v 



good and loveable in the world. "Old chu: 
dark windows. — ^To know how cherries and be 
we must ask children and sparrows." These wer< 
' and maxims ; and so that book, as the very quin 
senility, seemed to us insipid, or even offensive, 
of necessity to be,'^ so said the book, " and thei 
was no God." But could not God also exist of 
we asked. We did indeed admit, at the same tir 
could not escape from the necessities of day anc 
seasons, the influence of climate, and from ph 
animal conditions ; but nevertheless we felt withii 
thing that seemed like perfect freedom of will, 
something which sought to counterbalance this fn 

We could not give up the hope of becoming 
more rational, of making ourselves more and i 
pendent of external things, and even of ourscl 
word freedom has so fair a sound, that we cannc 
with it, even though it designates an error. 

None of us had read the book through ; for 
appointed the expectation with w^hich we opened i 
announced a system of nature ; and we had, theref 
really to learn something of nature — of this id( 
Physics and chemistry, descriptions of heaven ; 
natural history and anatomy, with much besides 
for years, and up to this very moment, constant 
us to the great world and its wealth of beauty 
would fain have heard more^ both in particuL 
general, of suns and stars, planets and moons, i 
valleys, rivers and seas, with all that live and mov 
That in the course of such an exposition much e 
which would appear to the common man as per 
the clergy as dangerous, and to the state as ina 
we had no doubt ; and we hoped that the small v< 
not unworthily undergone the fiery ordeal. But h 
and empty did we feel this melancholy, atheistic 
to be, where earth vanished with all its creatun 
with all its stars. Matter was supposed to have e: 
to have been in motion from all eternity, and to th 
to right and to left and in every direction, were 
the infinite phenomena of existence. We might hai 
even so much to pass, \l tV\e auvVvoi^ omx. ol >kv& 
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motion, had really built up the world before our eyes. But 
he seemed to know as little about nature as we did ; for, 
after simply propounding some general ideas, be forthwith 
disregards them in order to change what seems above nature, 
or a higher nature within nature, into matter with weight and 
motion but without aim or shape— and by this he fancies he 
has gained much. 

If this book did us any harm at all, it was in giving us 
a hearty and lasting dislike to all philosophy, and especially 
to metaphysics ; while, on the other hand, we threw our* 
selves into living knowledge, experience, action, and poetry, 
with all the more zeal and ardour. 

Thus, on the very borders of France, we had at one 
blow got rid of everything French about us. The French 
way of life was too definite and too genteel for us, their 
poetry cold, their criticism annihilating, their philosophy 
abstruse, and yet unsatisfying, so that we were on the 
point of resigning ourselves to material nature, at least 
by way of experiment, if another influence had not been 
long preparing us for higher and broader views of the 
world, and for intellectual enjoyments as true as they* 
were imaginative — an influence which drew us, first slowly 
and in secret, but by degrees more and more openly and 
forcibly. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Shakespeare was this 
new inspiration ; and having once said this, no more need be 
added. The greatness of Shakespeare has been acknowledged 
by the Germans more than by other nations, perhaps even 
more than by his own. We have lavished on hitn all that 
justice, fairness, and forbearance which we refuse to our- 
selves. Distinguished men have laboured to show his 
talents in the most favourable light; and I have always 
readily subscribed to what has been said in his honour 
and favour, or even in his excuse. The influence of this 
extraordinary mind upon me has been already shown ; an 
attempt has been made to touch upon his works, which has 
met with approval; and therefore this general statement 
may suffice for the present, until I am in a position to 
shajre with such friends as care to hear me, gleanings from, 
those reflections on his great exce\\ttic\fi% v)VC\Ocw \ ^^^ 
tempted to insert in this context. 
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For the present I will content myself with d 
more fully how I became acquainted with him. It 1 
fairly early, in my Leipzig days, through Dodd's 
of Shakespeare. Whatever may be said against su< 
tions, which give authors in a fragmentary fo 
certainly produce many good effects. Our min 
always composed or alert enough to take in a wt 
according to its merits. Do we not, in a bo< 
passages which have an immediate reference to o 
Young people especially, who are wanting in a 
education, are laudably excited by brilliant passa 
thus I myself look back upon the time made memc 
me by this work as one of the most delightful e 
my life. Those noble characteristics, great saying 
descriptions, and humorous traits — one and all s 
powerfully. 

Wieland's translation next made its appearance 
devoured, imparted and recommended to friends 
quaintances. We Germans were fortunate in havi 
great works of foreign nations first introduced to 
easy and attractive form. Shakespeare, translated 
first by Wieland, afterwards by Eschenburg, app 
a form universally intelligible, and suitable to an 
and this was one of the causes of its rapid diffu 
enormous influence. I honour both the rhythm 
rhyme, by which poetry first becomes poetry ; bui 
really deeply and fundamentally effective — what 
educative and inspiring, is what remains of the p< 
he is translated into prose. What is left is the ] 
perfect essence, which beauties of form may strive 

Ilate when absent, and when present serve only to 
I therefore consider prose translations more adva 
_ than verse, in a boy's early education ; for it 
observed that boys, whose nature it is to turn e^ 
into jest, delight in the mere sound of words and th 
of syllables, and by a mischievous instinct of paro< 
destroy the serious purport of the finest work. 
reason I would throw out the suggestion that a pre 
Jation of Homer should be next undetlaLV.^w \*vcv >iJwa 
jwrfr must be worthy of the VvVgVv taxiV >n\v\0 
y'tei:ature holds at the present da^* 1 ^^^^ 
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considerations to our worthy pedagogues, who have a wider 
experience on such subjects. I will only, in support of my 
proposal, mention Luther's translation of the Bible; for 
by transposing into our mother tongue a work composed in 
so many diflferent styles, and by rendering its varying tones, 
— poetical, historical, authoritative and didactic — ^as if they 
were all cast in one mould, this great man has done far 
more to advance the cause of religion than if he had 
attempted to imitate, in detail, the peculiarities of the 
original. All subsequent endeavours to make us appreciate 
Job, the Psalms, and the other lyrical books in their poetical 
form have been vain. For the multitude, who are here 
chiefly concerned, a plain translation still remains the best 
Those critical translations which vie with the original, really 
only serve for the amusement of the learned among them- 
selves. 

And so great did the influence of Shakespeare become on 
our Strasbuig society, whether translated or in the original, 
by fragments or as a whole, by passages or by extracts, that 
just as we find Bible specialists, so we gradually made 
ourselves specialists in Shakespeare, imitated in our conversa- 
tions those virtues and defects of his time with which he had 
made us so well acquainted, took the greatest delight in his 
"quibbles,"* did our best to emulate him not only by 
translating them, but even by original eflbrts of our own. 
My own personal enthusiasm for Shakespeare contributed 
not a little in producing this eflect My friends caught the 
infection of that inspiration which I so willingly acknow- 
ledged, and they all yielded to the same influence. We did 
not deny the possibility of improving our knowledge of his 
merits, of comprehending them better, and of judging them 
with more penetration, but this we reserved for a later date. 
For the present all we desired was to be joyful sharers and 
eager imitators of his spirit ; in our keen enjoyment of his 
works, we had no wish to test or criticize the man to 
whom we owed it, but rather unconditionally to revere 
him. 

If any one would learn at first hand what was thought, 
talked about, and dbcussed in this animated society^ let hilva 

* TbiM English word is used in Che ot^s^aaX. — TVaiu. 
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I read Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in the vo 
German character and art (Foh Deutscher Art unc 
and also Lenz*s remarks on the theatre (Anmerkuh 
Theater)^ to which was appended a translation < 
Labour's Lost.^ Herder penetrates into the depths < 
speare's nature, and renders it in noble characters ; '. 
more as an iconoclast against the traditions of the si 
demands that every subject should in every case b 
in Shakespeare's manner. Since I have here had 
to mention this clever and eccentric individual, it is 
a fitting opportunity to attempt some account of hi 
not become acquainted with him till towards the er 
residence in Strasburg. We seldom saw each c 
friends were not mine, but we sought opportunities 
ing, and were fond of talking together, because, 
natural in youths of the same age, we entertaii 
similar views. He had a short, neat figure, a < 
head, small and well-shaped, and correspondingly 
though rather flattened features; blue eyes, fair 
short, a youth such as one meets occasionally in tk 
a soft, almost cautious step, a pleasant but hesitatin 
speech, and a manner which, fluctuating bet^ieen 
and shyness, well became his years. He had a t 
reading short poems, especially his own, aloud, and 
good hand. The cast of his mind is best desci 
the English word "whimsical," which, as the d: 
shows, comprises very many peculiarities in one wo 
one, perhaps, was better fitted than he to feel an< 
the extravagance and exuberance of Sbakespeare'2 
To this the above-mentioned translation bears witnc 
treated his author with great freedom, was far from \ 
faithful, but yet knew so well how to put on the an 
rather the motley jerkin, of his predecessor, how \ 
himself so humorously to his gestures, that he a 
fail to win the applause of all those to whom sue 
appeal. 

The absurdities of the clowns were our special 
|| and we esteemed Lenz a favoured man indeed, ^ 

* A complete edition of Lenx's ^orks was published by 
1828, In thai will be found the essay and \\a>f \cv ^v&naqcw^ 
of which he gives the name Afit&r vineit omnia, — TVam. 
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succeeded in rendering as follows the ejutaph on the deer 
shot by the princess : — 

" Die schone Prinzessin schoss und traf 
Eines jun|;;en Hirschleins Leben ; 
Es fiel dahin in schweren Schlaf, 
Und wild dn Bratlein geben. 
Der Jagdhund boll ! Lin L su Hirsch, 
So wird cs denn ein Iliischel ; 
Doch setst ein romisch L zu Hirsch, 
So macht es ftinfzig Hirschel. 
Ich mache hundert Hinche draw, 
Schreib* Hirschell mit zwei LLen."* 

The love of the absurd, which appears free and un- 
fettered in youth, but later recedes into the background, 
though never utterly lost, was at its height among us, and 
we tried to celebrate our great master by original jests. 
It was our greatest pride to lay before the company some- 
thing in this line which found favour, as, for instance, the 
following verses on a riding-master, who had been hurt 
riding an unbroken horse : — 

'* A rider in this house youMl find, 
A master too is he, 
The two into a nosegay bind, 
'Twill riding-master be. 
If master of the ride, I wis. 
Full well he bears the name. 
But if the ride the master is, 
On him and his he shame.'* f 



* The lines in Shakspeare, which the above are intended to imitate, 
are the following : — 

** The praiseful princess piercM and prick'd a pretty pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a sor^ ; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell ; put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores, O sore L I 
Of one sore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L.'' 

Lenz's words, which cannot be rendered intelligibly into English, 
furnish an instance of Goethe's meaning, when he commends Lenz as 
happily catching the spirit of the original, without the slightest pretence 
to accuracy. — Trans* 

t lite above doggrel is ptetty faithful| bat \l u %& ^^ V» ^^^ ^ 
ariginal — 
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Serious discussions were held as to wh< 
tions were worthy of the clown or not, wl 
from the genuine pure spring of folly, 01 
not suffer from an unfitting and inadmissi 
and reason. Moreover, our singular vi 
wider field and a larger number of 53 
Lessing, whose views had won universal 
in fact, been the first to pave the way for 
Draftutturgie. 

It was in the company of such eager sj 
I took many a pleasant excursion into I 
for this very reason derived little practical 
them. Many little fragments of verse whicl 
on all such occasions, and which might 
commentary on our journeys, are lost. I 
Molsheim Abbey we admired the painted 
fertile district between Colmar and Schlei 
forth burlesque hymns to Ceres, and at tl 
cussed in detail and extolled the consum; 
kinds of fruit, and jestingly thrashed 01 
question of protection or free trade in 
products. At Ensisheim we saw the m 
hanging up in the church, and following 
the time, ridiculed the credulity of man, 
that such air-bom bodies, if they might not 
cornfields, would at any rate be preserved 

I still love to think of a pilgrimage to 
which we took in the company of hundrec 
of the faithful. Here, among the still ext 
foundations of a Roman castle, a count's b 
following the promptings of her devout s 
have dwelt among ruins and stony cre^ 
chapel where the pilgrims worship, her w 



" Ein Ritter wohnt in diesem Haus, 
Ein Meister auch daneben ; 
Macht man davon einen Blumensti 
So wird's einen Rittmeister geben. 
1st er nun Meister Ton dem Ritt, 
Fiihrt er mit Recht den Namen ; 
Doch nimmt det K\xi deii^c\s<c^t 
Weh* ihm und seinem SsLxrvttvX'^- 
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many charming anecdotes are told. Her name, and the 
vision which I formed of her, made a deep impression on 
me. I carried both about with me for many years, until at 
last I bestowed them on one of my later, but not less beloved 
daughters,* so kindly received by many pure and pious 
hearts. 

Seen from this eminence, Alsace lies once more before us 
in all her beauty, always the same, and always new. Just as 
in an amphitheatre, wherever one may sit, one has a view 
of every one present, but most plainly of one's neighbours ; 
so it is here with bushes, rocks, hills, woods, fields, meadows, 
and townships, both close at hand and in the distance. They 
even tried to show us Basle on the horizon ; I will not swear 
that we actually saw it, but the blue haze of the Swiss 
mountains again made us feel their spell, by summoning us 
to them, and since we could not follow the impulise, by 
leaving us with a feeling of sadness. 

I yielded all the more readily to such distractions and 
amusements, and even to excess, because the ties of love bind- 
ing me to Frederica now began to trouble me. A youthful 
passion of this kind, bom at haphazard, may be compared 
to a bomb thrown in the night, which shoots upwards in a 
soft and glowing track, mingles with the stars, nay, for a 
moment, seems to pause among them, then descending 
describes the same path, but in the reverse direction, bring- 
ing with it destruction to the spot where it terminates its 
course. Frederica did not change ; she seemed not to think, 
nor to wish to think, that our relation could end so soon. 
Olivia, on the contrary, who, though she grieved over my 
absence, had not so much at stake as her sister, had more 
foresight, or was more candid. She often spoke to me 
about my probable final departure, and sought to console 
herself both on her own and her sister's account. A girl 
who gives up a man from whom she has not concealed her 
affection, is far from being in that painful situation in which 
a youth finds himself who has gone equally far in his 
declarations to a lady. He always plays a pitiful part, 
since, as a growing man, some grasp of his general situation 
is expected of him, and evident levity ill becomes his years. 
• By this ifaa^Aier be means «• Ottilic " in lYift JSUctwe A0inU\tt,— 
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A girl's reasons for drawing back always 
those of a man — never. 

But how should the flattering voice of pz 
foresee whither it may lead us ? For even 
has prompted us to renounce it, we cann< 
it ; we still delight in the charming habit, e 
altered form. Thus it was with me. Althoi 
of Frederica pained me, I knew of nothing 
to think of her when absent, and to hold im: 
with her. I went to see her less frequently 
pondence was all the more animated. Sh 
her doings with brightness and of her feelii 
and in my replies I was stirred to fervent 
realization of her virtues. Absence freed m 
and my whole affection first truly expand* 
course at a distance. At such moments I c 
the future ; in this I was helped by the rap 
and the pressure of many occupations, 
made it possible to pursue the most varied in 
engrossing myself in the present and in ma 
ate moment; but towards the end all ever 
closely on one another, as is always the ca 
breaking off our relations with any given pk 
Another trivial occurrence deprived me 
I was the guest of people of position at i 
from which there was a fine view of the fron 
and of the tower rising above it. ** It is a 
one, ''that the whole was not finished, ar 
only the one tower." " It is just as regret 
answered, " to see this one tower not quite cc 
four volutes leave off much too bluntly ; th 
been above them four light spires, with a hi; 
middle where that clumsy cross now stands. 
Having given vent to this strong opinioi 
vehemence, I was addressed by a lively 
asked, " Who told you so ? " " The tower i 
" I have observed it so long and so carefully, 
it so much affection, that at last it resolve 
I this open confession." '' It has not misinfi 
I answered; "I can speak w\t\\ some ^mOcvq 
w been appointed curator of pu\>\\c W\\^\tv^ 
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have among our archives the original sketches, which confirm 
what you Imve said, and which I can show you." As I was 
to leave very soon I begged him to do me this favour as soon 
as possible. He let me see the precious rolls ; and I was 
soon able, with the help of oiled paper, to draw the spires 
missing in the building as it now stands, and much regretted 
that I had not known of this treasure sooner. But this was 
always to be the case with me, to arrive at an idea laboriously 
by study and observation, which perhaps would not have 
been so striking and so profitable for me if I had received it 
secondhand. 

Yet amid all this hurry and confusion I could not resist 
seeing Frederica once more. Those were painful days, 
whose memory has not remained with me. When I held 
out my hand to her from my horse, the tears stood in her 
eyes, and my heart was heavy. I rode along the footpath 
towards Drusenheim, and here one of tlie most singular 
forebodings took possession of me. I saw, not with the 
eyes of the body, but with those of the mind, my own figure 
coming towards me, on horseback, and on the same road, 
attired in a dress which I had never worn ; — it was pike-grey 
with some gold about it But as I shook myself out of this 
dream, the figure had entirely disappeared. It is strange, 
however, that eight years afterwards, I found myself on that 
very road, on my way to pay one more visit to Frederica, 
wearing ihe dress of which I had dreamed, and that, not 
from choice, but by accident. Whatever one may think on 
such matters in general, in this instance my strange illusion 
helped to calm me in this farewell hour. It softened for me 
the pain of leaving for ever lovely Alsace, with all that it 
had broiight me, and now that I had at last put behind 
me the painful strain of parting, I regained my peace of 
mind on a peaceful and pleasant journey. 

As soon as I reached Mannheim, I hastened eagerly to 
see the museum of antiquities, of which I had heard such 

I high praises. Even at Leipzig I had heard much discussion 

I of tliese important works of art in connection with Winckel- 

/ mann's and Lessing's writings, but I had seen little of them, 

for with the exception of the father in the Laoocyycw ^^x^> 

imd the Faun with the castanets, theie 'wexe two ca!sX28k'>Kv^ 

academy, and anything Oeser chose Xo sa.^ xo >a& ^"^w ^ 



good and loveable in the world. ''Old churches h 

I dark windows. — To know how cherries and berries ta 

we must ask children and sparrows." I'hese were our gi 

' and maxims ; and so that book, as the very quintesseno 
senility, seemed to us insipid, or even offensive. " All I 
of necessity to be," so said the book, " and therefore th 
was no God." But could not God also exist of necessi 
we asked. We did indeed admit, at the same time, that 
could not escape from the necessities of day and night, 
seasons, the influence of climate, and from physical i 
animal conditions ; but nevertheless we felt within us soi 
thing that seemed like perfect freedom of will, and ag 
something which sought to counterbalance this freedom. 
We could not give up the hope of becoming more i 
more rational, of making ourselves more and more in 
pendent of external things, and even of ourselves, 
word freedom has so fair a sound, that we cannot dispe 
with it, even though it designates an error. 

None of us had read the book through ; for it had ( 
appointed the expectation with which we opened it It h 
announced a system of nature ; and we had, therefore, hop 
really to learn something of nature — of this idol of ou 
Physics and chemistry, descriptions of heaven and earl 
natural history and anatomy, with much besides^ had nc 
for years, and up to this very moment, constantly pointi 
us to the great world and its wealth of beauty ; and y 
would fain have heard more, both in particular and 
general, of suns and stars, planets and moons, mountain 
valleys, rivers and seas, with all that live and move in thenl 
That in the course of such an exposition much must ocOj 
which would appear to the common man as pernicious, I 
the clergy as dangerous, and to the state as inadmissibi 
we had no doubt ; and we hoped that the small volume hi 
not unworthily undergone the fiery ordeal. But how hollo 
and empty did we feel this melancholy, atheistic half-ni^ 
to be, where earth vanished with all its creatures, heave 
with all its stars. Matter was supposed to have existed an 
to have been in motion from all eternity, and to this niotioi 
to right and to left and in every direction, were attribute 
the inGnite phenomena of existence. We might have allow0 

erea so much to pass, if the aulViox, omX. ol Vi\^ t£v%x\fix' 
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motion^ had really built up the worid before our eyes. Bi 
he seemed to know as little about nature as we did ; foi 
after simply propounding some general ideas, he forthwit 
disregards them in order to change what seems above nature 
or a higher nature within nature, into matter with weight an< 
motion but without aim or shape— and by this he fancies h 
has gained much. 

If this book did us any harm at all, it was in giving u 
a hearty and lasting dislike to all philosophy, and especiall 
to metaphysics ; while, on the other hand, we threw oui 
selves into living knowledge, experience, action, and poetr] 
with all the more zeal and ardour. 

Thus, on the very borders of France, we had at on 
blow got rid of everything French about us. The Frenci 
way of life was too definite and too genteel for us, thei 
poetry cold, their criticism annihilating, their philosoph 
abstruse, and yet unsatisfying, so that we were on th 
point of resigning ourselves to material nature, at leas 
by way of experiment, if another influence had not bee 
long preparing us for higher and broader views of th 
world, and for intellectual enjoyments as true as the 
were imaginative — an influence which drew us, first slowl 
and in secret, but by degrees more and more openly an< 
forcibly. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Shakespeare was thi 
new inspiration ; and having once said this, no more need b 
added. The greatness of Shakespeare has been acknowledge^ 
by the Germans more than by other nations, perhaps eve; 
more than by his own. We have lavished on hiin all tha 
justice, fairness, and forbearance which we refuse to oui 
selves. Distinguished men have laboured to show hi 
talents in the most favourable light; and I have alway 
readily subscribed to what has been said in his honou 
and favour, or even in his excuse. The influence of thi 
extraordinary mind upon me has been already shown ; ai 
attempt has been made to touch upon his works, which ha 
met with approval; and therefore this general statemen 
may suflice for the present, until I am in a position t< 
share with such friends as care to hear me, gleanings froci 
those rejections on his great exceUtncveA ^\\vOcv \ "« 
tempted to insert in this context. 
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For the present I will content myself with < 
more fully how I became acquainted with him. It 
fairly early, in my Leipzig days, through Dodd 
of Shakespeare. Whatever may be said against si 
tions, which give authors in a fragmentary f 
certainly produce many good effects. Our mi 
always composed or alert enough to take in a ^ 
according to its merits. Do we not, in a b 
passages which have an immediate reference to • 
Young people especially, who are wanting in a 
education, are laudably excited by brilliant pass 
thus I myself look back upon the time made men 
me by this work as one of the most delightful 
my life. Those noble characteristics, great sayit 
descriptions, and humorous traits — one and all 
powerfully. 

Wieland's translation next made its appearanc 
devoured, imparted and recommended to friend 
quaintances. We Germans were fortunate in ha 
great works of foreign nations first introduced t< 
easy and attractive form. Shakespeare, translate< 
first by Wieland, afterwards by Eschenburg, ap 
a form universally intelligible, and suitable to ai 
and this was one of the causes of its rapid difl 
enormous influence. I honour both the rhythn 
rhyme, by which poetry first becomes poetry ; bi 
really deeply and fundamentally effective — wha 
educative and inspiring, is what remains of the ] 
he is translated into prose. What is left is the 
perfect essence, which beauties of form may striv 
late when absent, and when present serve only t< 
I therefore consider prose translations more adv 
than verse, in a boy's early education; for il 
observed that boys, whose nature it is to turn < 
into jest, delight in the mere sound of words and ti 
of syllables, atid by a mischievous instinct of pan 
destroy the serious purport of the finest work, 
reason I would throw out the suggestion that a pi 
lation of Homer should be next undertaken *, in tha 
work must be worthy of the Vu^Vv taxvV >n\C\ci> 
literature holds at the present da.v. 1 \^n' 
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considerations to our worthy pedagogues, who have a wider 
experience on such subjects. I will only, in support of my 
proposal, mention Luther's translation of the Bible; for 
by transposing into our mother tongue a work composed in 
so many different styles, and by rendering its varying tones, 
— poetical, historical, authoritative and didactic — ^as if they 
were all cast in one mould, this great man has done far 
more to advance the cause of religion than if he had 
attempted to imitate, in detail, the peculiarities of the 
originaL All subsequent endeavours to make us appreciate 
Job, the Psalms, and the other lyrical books in their poetical 
form have been vain. For the multitude, who are here 
chiefly concerned, a plain translation still remains the best. 
Those critical translations which vie with the original, really 
only serve for the amusement of the learned among them- 
selves. 

And so great did the influence of Shakespeare become on 
our Strasburg society, whether translated or in the original, 
by fragments or as a whole, by passages or by extracts, that 
just as we find Bible specialists, so we gradually made 
ourselves specialists in Shakespeare, imitated in our conversa- 
tions those virtues and defects of his time with which he had 
made us so well acquainted, took the greatest delight in his 
"quibbles,"* did our best to emulate him not only by 
translating them, but even by original efforts of our own. 
My own personal enthusiasm for Shakespeare contributed 
not a little in producing this eflect. My friends caught the 
infection of that inspiration which I so willingly acknow- 
ledged, and they all yielded to the same influence. We did 
not deny the possibility of improving our knowledge of his 
merits, of comprehending them better, and of judging them 
with more penetration, but this we reserved for a later date. 
For the present all we desired was to be joyful sharers and 
eager imitators of his spirit ; in our keen enjoyment of his 
works, we had no wish to test or criticize the man to 
whom we owed it, but rather unconditionally to revere 
him. 

If any one would learn at first hand what was thought, 
talked abou^ and discussed in this anunaXe!&. ^cv^V) ;\sx.\^\siL 

* This English word is used in Oae oi\©aa\%— Trant. 



read Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in the v< 
German character and art ( Von Deutschcr Art urn 
and also Lenz's remarks on the theatre {Anmerkw 
Theater), to which was appended a translation 
Labcur^s Lost* Herder penetrates into the depths 
speare's nature, and renders it in noble characters ; 
more as an iconoclast against the traditions of the s 
demands that every subject should in every case 1 
in Shakespeare's manner. Since I have here had 
to mention this clever and eccentric individual, it i 
a fitting opportunity to attempt some account of h 
not become acquainted with him till towards the e 
residence in Strasburg. We seldom saw each < 
friends were not mine, but we sought opportunities 
ing, and were fond of talking together, because 
natural in youths of the same age, we entertai 
similar views. He had a short, neat figure, a 
head, small and well-shaped, and correspondingly 
though rather flattened features; blue eyes, fail 
short, a youth such as one meets occasionally in t 
a soft, almost cautious step, a pleasant but hesitatii 
speech, and a manner which, fluctuating betwieei 
and shyness, well became his years. He had a i 
reading short poems, especially his own, aloud, an< 
good hand. The cast of his mind is best desc 
the English word "whimsical," which, as the c 
shows, comprises very many peculiarities in one w< 
one, perhaps, was better fitted than he to feel an 
the extravagance and exuberance of Shakespeare 
To this the above-mentioned translation bears witn 
treated his author with great freedom, was far from 
faithful, but yet knew so well how to put on the ai 
rather the motley jerkin, of his predecessor, how 
himself so humorously to his gestures, that he c 
fail to win the applause of all those to whom su< 
appeal. 

The absurdities of the clowns were our specia 
and we esteemed Lenz a favoured man indeed, 

fj •A complett edition of Lcni.** >iotV% yjaa ^^3^L>\\^t^ N 

// 1828. In thsLi will be found iVie casay atvd p\«>f \xv ^^%\\w 
y 0/ which he gives the name Attu>r vineit omnia.— Tram. 
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succeeded in rendering as follows the epitaph on the deer 
shot by the princess : — 

" Die schone Prinzessin schoss und Uaf 
Eines junj^n Hirschleins Leben ; 
Es fiel dahin in schweren Schlaf, 
Und wird ein Bratlein geben. 
Der Jagdhund boll ! Ein L su Hirsch, 
So wird es denn ein Iliischel ; 
Doch setst ein romtsch L zu Hirich, 
So macht es (unfzig Hirschel. 
Ich mache hundert Hirsche drans, 
Schreib' Hirschell mit zwei LLen."* 

The love of the absurd, which appears free and un- 
fettered in youth, but later recedes into the background, 
thou^ never utterly lost, was at its height among us, and 
we tried to celebrate our great master by original jests. 
It was our greatest pride to lay before the company some- 
thing in this line which found favour, as, for instance, the 
following verses on a riding-master, who had been hurt 
riding an unbroken horse : — 

'* A rider in this house youMl find, 
A master too is he, 
The two into a nosegay bind, 
'Twill riding-master be. 
If master of the ride, I wis. 
Full well he bears the name, 
But if the ride the master is, 
On him and his he shame." f 



* The lines in Shakspeare, which the above are intended to imitate, 
are the following : — 

" The praiseful princess pierc*d and prick'd a pretty pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a sore ; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell ; put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores, O sore L I 
Of one sore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L.'^ 

Lenz's words, which cannot be rendered intelligibly into English, 
furnish an instance of Goethe's meaning, when he commends Lenz as 
happily catching the spirit of the original, witkouttbit sVv^\.t&\.^\^\ftXSL<(^^ 
to accuracy* — Tra/u, 

f The above doggrd Is pretty faithful, but ll \s %» ^^^Sl \o «n^ N' 
otiguud — * * 
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Serious discussions were held as to whet 
tions were worthy of the clown or not, whc 
from the genuine pure spring of folly, or i 
not suffer from an unfitting and inadmissibl 
and reason. Moreover, our singular vie^ 
wider field and a larger number of syn 
Lessing, whose views had won universal < 
in fact, been the first to pave the way for i 
DrarfuiturgU. 

It was in the company of such eager spii 
I took many a pleasant excursion into Ui 
for this very reason derived little practical : 
them. Many little fragments of verse which ' 
on all such occasions, and which might si 
commentary on our journeys, are lost. In 
Molsheim Abbey we admired the painted \ 
fertile district between Colmar and Schletti 
forth burlesque hymns to Ceres, and at the 
cussed in detail and extolled the consumpt 
kinds of fruit, and jestingly thrashed out 
question of protection or free trade in th 
products. At Ensisheim we saw the mo 
hanging up in the church, and following tl 
the time, ridiculed the credulity of man, r 
that such air-bom bodies, if they might not a< 
cornfields, would at any rate be preserved ii 

I still love to think of a pilgrimage to t 
which we took in the company of hundreds 
of the faithful. Here, among the still exta 
foundations of a Roman castle, a count's be< 
following the promptings of her devout sp 
have dwelt among ruins and stony crevi< 
chapel where the pilgrims worship, her wel 



'* Ein Ritter wohnt in diesem Haus, 
Ein Meister auch daneben ; 
Macht man davon einen Blumenstrai 
So wird's einen Rittmeister geben. 
1st er nun Meister von dem Ritt, 
Fiihrt cr mit RecVvl deu tJ^a\tvwv\ 
Doch nimmt det Kivi deii'fc^«w?x« ^ 
Wch' ihm undscinem Stxmetv\'^— 
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many charming anecdotes are told. Her name, and the 
vision which I formed of her, made a deep impression on 
me. I carried both about with me for many years, until at 
last I bestowed them on one of my later, but not less beloved 
daughters,* so kindly received by many pure and pious 
hearts. 

Seen from this eminence, Alsace lies once more before us 
in all her beauty, always the same, and always new. Just as 
in an amphitheatre, wherever one may sit, one has a view 
of every one present, but most plainly of one's neighbours ; 
so it is here with bushes, rocks, hills, woods, fields, meadows, 
and townships, both close at hand and in the distance. They 
even tried to show us Basle on the horizon ; I will not swear 
that we actually saw it, but the blue haze of the Swiss 
mountains again made us feel their spell, by summoning us 
to them, and since we could not follow the impulise, by 
leaving us with a feeling of sadness. 

I yielded all the more readily to such distractions and 
amusements, and even to excess, because the ties of love bind- 
ing me to Frederica now began to trouble me. A youthful 
passion of this kind, bom at haphazard, may be compared 
to a bomb thrown in the night, which shoots upwards in a 
soft and glowing track, mingles with the stars, nay, for a 
moment, seems to pause among them, then descending 
describes the same path, but in the reverse direction, bring- 
ing with it destruction to the spot where it terminates its 
course. Frederica did not change ; she seemed not to tliink, 
nor to wish to think, that our relation could end so soon. 
Olivia, on the contrary, who, though she grieved over my 
absence, had not so much at stake as her sister, had more 
foresight, or was more candid. She often spoke to me 
about my probable final departure, and sought to console 
herself both on her own and her sister's account. A girl 
who gives up a man from whom she has not concealed her 
affection, is far from being in that painful situation in which 
a youth finds himself who has gone equally far in his 
declarations to a lady. He always plays a pitiful part, 
since, as a growing man, some grasp of his general situation 
b expected of him, and evident levity V\\\>ecoxci<e^\vv8i^^axs.. 
• By this i/att^kier he means «« OttiUe** in \Y« £Uct«ve A0vnUut, 
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A girl's reasons for drawing back always 
those of a man — never. 

But how should the flattering voice of pas 
foresee whither it may lead us ? For even v 
has prompted us to renounce it, we canno 
it ; we still delight in the charming habit, e\ 
altered form. Thus it was with me. Althouj 
of Frederica pained me, I knew of nothing 
to think of her when absent, and to hold imaj 
with her. I went to see her less frequently, 
pondence was all the more animated. She 
her doings with brightness and of her feelin; 
and in my replies I was stirred to fervent 
realization of her virtues. Absence freed me 
and my whole affection first truly expander 
course at a distance. At such moments I co 
the future ; in this I was helped by the rapic 
and the pressure of many occupations. I 
made it possible to pursue the most varied inte 
engrossing myself in the present and in matt 
ate moment; but towards the end all event; 
closely on one another, as is always the cast 
breaking off our relations with any given plac 

Another trivial occurrence deprived me o 
I was the guest of people of position at a 
from which there was a fine view of the front 
and of the tower rising above it. " It is a pi 
one, "that the whole was not finished, and 
only the one tower." " It is just as regretta 
answered, " to see this one tower not quite con 
four volutes leave off much too bluntly ; thei 
been above them four light spires, with a higl 
middle where that clumsy cross now stands." 

Having given vent to this strong opinion 
vehemence, I was addressed by a lively li 
asked, ** Who told you so ? " " The tower its 
" I have observed it so long and so carefully, a 
it so much affection, that at last it resolved 
this open confession." " It has not misinfor 
answered; **1 can speak w\t\\ some aM\>^oT 
been appointed curator of pu\)\\c XiuWdSxv^s 
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have among our archives the original sketches, which confirm 
what you have said, and which I can show you." As I was 
to leave very soon I begged him to do me this favour as soon 
as possible. He let me see the precious rolls ; and I was 
soon able, with the help of oiled paper, to draw the spires 
missing in the building as it now stands, and much regretted 
that I had not known of this treasure sooner. But this was 
always to be the case with me, to arrive at an idea laboriously 
by study and observation, which perhaps would not have 
been so striking and so profitable for me if I had received it 
secondhand. 

Yet amid all this hurry and confusion I could not resist 
seeing Frederica once more. Those were painful days, 
whose memory has not remained with me. When I held 
out my hand to her from my horse, the tears stood in her 
eyes, and my heart was heavy. I rode along the footpath 
towards Drusenheim, and here one of the most singular 
forebodings took possession of me. I saw, not with the 
eyes of the body, but with those of the mind, my own figure 
coming towards me, on horseback, and on the same road, 
attired in a dress which I had never worn ; — it was pike-grey 
with some gold about it But as I shook myself out of this 
dream, the figure had entirely disapi)eared. It is strange, 
however, that eight years afterwards, I found myself on that 
very road, on my way to pay one more visit to Frederica, 
wearing the dress of which I had dreamed, and that, not 
from choice, but by accident. Whatever one may think on 
such matters in general, in this instance my strange illusion 
helped to calm me in this farewell hour. It softened for me 
the pain of leaving for ever lovely Alsace, with all that it 
had broiight me, and now that I had at last put behind 
me the painful strain of parting, I regained my peace of 
mind on a peaceful and pleasant journey. 

As soon as I reached Mannheim, I hastened eagerly to 
see the museum of antiquities, of which I had heard such 
I high praises. Even at Leipzig I had heard much discussion 
/ of these important works of art in connection with Winckel- 
/ mann's and Lessing's writings, but I had seen little of them^ 
for with the exception of the father m Vlti^\A.oc»ww ^j^^n^:^ 
and the Faun with the castanets, theie 'weie two casXJs* vci^ 
academy, and anything Oeser chose Xo ^^ xo >a& ^^ ' 
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subject of those works, was necessarily most 
But how is it possible to give to beginners a 
the true end of art ? 

Verschaffel, the director, received me most 
conducted to the museum by one of his cc 
opened it for me, and then left me to look ai 
I pleased. So there I stood, open to the m 
impressions, in a spacious square hall, which 
great height^ was almost cubical, and was well 
above by windows under the cornice. The r 
of antiquity were not only ranged along the ^ 
stood in groups all about the room, forming a foi 
through which one had to thread one's way ; 
popular assembly, through which one was obli; 
passage. All these noble forms could be plac< 
advantageous light by drawing or pulling back 
and besides this, were moveable on their pedest 
be turned round at pleasure. 

After I had borne for a while the first • 
impression, I turned to those figures which r 
me, and who can deny that the Apollo Belve< 
colossal yet not gigantic proportions, his slen< 
easy grace, and conquering glance, held us 
than all the rest? I next turned to the La 
I saw for the first time with his sons. I calle 
clearly as I could the discussions and argumen 
been waged about him, and tried to get a poi 
my own, but felt myself drawn, now this way a 
The dying gladiator held me long, but it was 
Castor and Pollux, that precious though eni 
that afforded me the keenest pleasure. I did i 
then how impossible it is to account on the 
moment for the delight inspired by the cont 
any lovely object. I forced myself to conside 
I was from arriving at any clear conclusion, I 
every single work of art in this vast collection w 
interpretation, was natural and had a significant 

Nevertheless my attention was chiefly t 

Laocoon, and I answered for myself the fam< 

why he did not cry aloud by decVatvcvji.iWxVtN 

he should do so. All the aclvotvs wd mo> 

VOL. //. 
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' three figures sprang, in my opinion, from the original con- 

'' ception of the group. The whole position — ^as forcible as it 

was artistic — of the chief figure was designed with reference 

' ' to two impulses : the struggle with the snakes, and the 

^ recoil from the momentary bite. To lessen the pain, the 

' abdomen must be drawn in, and shrieking consequently 

^ made impossible. I also decided that the younger son was 

' not bitten, and in other respects tried to elicit from the 

' group its full .artistic merits. I wrote a letter on the subject 

I to Oeser, who, however, did not seem to give much heed 

' to my interpretation, but only replied, encouraging my zeal 

in very general terms. I was, however, fortunate enough to 

retain those impressions and to bear them in my mind for 

many years, until I was at last able to connect them with 

the rest of my experiences and convictions, and to publish 

them in this way when editing my Propylaa, 

My eager study of these masterpieces of plastic art was 
to be followed by a foretaste of ancient architecture. I came 
across the cast of a capital of the Rotunda, and cannot deny 
that at the sight of those acanthus leaves, so massive yet so 
graceful, my faith in northern architecture was somewhat 
shaken. 

This experience of my early days, though destined to be 
of lasting influence through my whole life, was attended with 
very little immediate result. How willingly would I begin 
rather than end a book with this description ; for no sooner 
had the door of the great hall closed behind me, than I 
struggled to return to my former self and to free my imagina- 
tion from the oppression of these forms, and I was only 
brought back to their sphere of influence by long and 
devious paths. Yet it is impossible to overestimate the 
quiet influence of those impressions which we allow ourselves 
to accept and enjoy without attempting to dissect or criticize 
them. Youth is the age for such high enjoyment, if it will 
forget to be critical and allow what is great and good to 
exercise its influence without examination or analysis. 
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The wanderer had now at last reached home, — more 
and cheerful than on the first occasion, — but there ^ 
about him something over-strained, which did not { 
perfect health of mind. From the outset I pla 
mother in the position of having to establish some 
compromise in the differences continually arising 1 
my father's legitimate love of order and my own n 
eccentricities. At Mainz, a boy who played the hi 
so pleased me, that, as the Fair was close at hand, I 
him to Frankfort, and promised to give him lodging 
encourage him. This occurrence is another exam] 
peculiarity which has cost me so much in my lifetime 
is, a pleasure in seeing younger people gather roi 
and attach themselves to me, until in the end I find 
burdened with their fate. One unpleasant experien< 
another failed to cure me of this inborn instinct, 
even to-day, in spite of my clear conviction, th 
from time to time to lead me astray. My mother 
more clearly than I, how strange it would seem 
father, if a strolling musician were to go from 
respectable house as ours to taverns and public-ho 
earn his bread. Hence she provided him with boa 
lodging in the neighbourhood. I recommended bin 
friends ; and thus the lad did not fare badly. Sever: 
after, I saw him again : he had grown taller and mc 
gainly, without having made much progress in his ar 
good mother, well pleased with this first attempt at 
ciling and hushing up our differences, little thoug] 
this art of hers would in the near future become abs 
necessary. My father, leading a cotvXexvXfed \\^^ ^xcvvi 
tastes and occupations, was comiotta\A^ at. ^a^e^V^k^ « 
Aas carried out his plans in spite ot aWYvvtidTaxic^^ax 
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I had now taken my degree, which meant that the first ste 
was made towards the civic career opening before me. M 
Di5pnt€ttion\\9A won his applause; a further examination c 
it, and many preparations for a future edition now occupie 
his time. During my residence in Alsace, I had writte 
many little poems, essays, notes on travel, and casus 
jottings. He found amusement in collecting these undc 
headings, in arranging them, and in suggesting their con 
pletion ; and was delighted with the hope that my hithert 
insuperable dislike to seeing any of these things printe 
might soon be overcome. My sister had collected aroun 
her a circle of intelligent and attractive women. Withoi 
being overbearing, she mled them all, for her good sens 
helped her to overlook much, and her kindly feeling ofte 
smoothed over difficulties ; moreover, she was in the positio 
to play the confidant, rather than the rival. Of my olde 
friends and companions, I found in Horn a constant, loy£ 
friend and a cheerful companion. I also became intimat 
with Riese, who did not fail to put my wits to the test, an< 
to keep them in practice by constantly opposing contradic 
tion, doubt and negation to that dogmatic enthusiasm int 
which I too readily fell. Others, by degrees, joined thi 
circle, whom I shall have occasion to mention later; bi: 
among those who rendered my new sojourn in my nativ 
city pleasant and profitable to me, the brothers Schlossc 
certainly take the first place. The elder, Hieronymus, 
learned and philosophic jurist, enjoyed universal confidenc 
as a legal adviser. His favourite abode was amongst his book 
and papers, in rooms where the greatest order prevailed 
there I have never found him other than cheerful and syn: 
pathizing. In society, too, he showed himself pleasant an< 
entertaining, for his mind, thanks to his extensive reading 
was adorned with all the beauties of the classics. He di< 
not, on occasion, disdain to add to the amusement of th 
company by wit^ Latin poems ; and I still possess severs 
playful distichs which he wrote under some caricatures draw 
by me of eccentric and well-known Frankfort character 
Often I consulted with him as to the course of IvC^ ^x^ 
business on which I was now entering *, and \l a YvmtA^ 
varying distractions, moods and passions Viad tvoX. Xa«\ 
/row Ms path, he would have been my suTesit ^uv^'^* 
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read Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in the vo 
German character and art ( Von Deutscher Art und 
and also Lenz's remarks on the theatre {Anmerkun^ 
Theater), to which was appended a translation c 
Labour's Lost* Herder penetrates into the depths c 
speare's nature, and renders it in noble characters ; I 
more as an iconoclast against the traditions of the st 
demands that every subject should in every case b< 
in Shakespeare's manner. Since I have here had 
to mention this clever and eccentric individual, it is 
a fitting opportunity to attempt some account of hii 
not become acquainted with him till towards the en 
residence in Strasburg. We seldom saw each o 
friends were not mine, but we sought opportunities 
ing, and were fond of talking together, because, 
natural in youths of the same age, we entertair 
similar views. He had a short, neat figure, a c 
head, small and well-shaped, and correspondingly 
though rather flattened features; blue eyes, fair 
short, a youth such as one meets occasionally in th 
a soft, almost cautious step, a pleasant but hesitatini 
speech, and a manner which, fluctuating bet>\:een 
and shyness, well became his years. He had a ts 
reading short poems, especially his own, aloud, and 
good hand. The cast of his mind is best descr 
the English word "whimsical," which, as the di 
shows, comprises very many peculiarities in one wo 
one, perhaps, was better fitted than he to feel anc 
the extravagance and exuberance of Shakespeare's 
To this the above-mentioned translation bears witne 
treated his author with great freedom, was far from 1 
faithful, but yet knew so well how to put on the an 
rather the motley jerkin, of his predecessor, how t 
himself so humorously to his gestures, that he cc 
fail to win the applause of all those to whom sucl 
appeal. 

The absurdities of the clowns were our special 
and we esteemed Lenz a favoured man indeed, ^ 

* A complete edition of Lenz's works was published by 
tSlS, In that will be found ihe essay acid pVay mv ^«%tiQa<t i 
0/ which he gives the name Amcr vincit omnia. — TVam. 
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kind at one moment, it might occur to him in the next — ^just 
as a snail puts out his horns— to do something which might 
hurt, wound, or even injure another. Yet the attraction 
whidi we feel in dealing with a danger from which we 
believe ourselves safe made me all the more inclined to live 
with him, and to enjoy his good qualities, since a confident 
feeling assured me that he would not turn his bad side 
towards me. Now while tins morally restless turn of mind, 
— this necessity of treating men with spite and malice, to 
some extent spoiled his social life, another source of dis- 
quiet, which he also carefully fostered, proved fatal to 
his peace of mind ; he felt a certain amateurish impulse to 
production, in which he indulged the more readily, as he 
expressed himself easily and happily in prose and verse, and 
might well hope to play a part among the men of letters of 
the time. I myself still possess epistles, in verse of no 
ordinary boldness, force, and Swift-like venom, which are 
highly remarkable from their original views of persons and 
things, but are at the same time written with such power to 
wound, that I could not publish them even now, but must 
either destroy them or preserve them for posterity as strik- 
ing records of our hidden literary dissensions. With all 
this, the fact that in all his writings he worked negatively 
and destructively, was distasteful to himself, and he often 
declared that he envied me tliat innocent love of objective 
treatment which arose from the pleasure I took both in the 
origmal object and its artistic representation. 

For the rest, his literary dilettantism would have been 
rather useful than injurious to him, if he had not felt an 
irresistible impulse to enter also on a technical and mercan- 
tile career. For when once he began to curse his faculties, 
and to be beside himself, because his genius failed to satisfy 
the demands of his creative talent, he would give up both 
plastic art and poetry, to think of mercantile and manufac- 
turing undertakings^ which were to bring in money while 
they afforded him amusement. 

In Darmstadt there was besides a society of very culti- 
vated men. Privy Councillor von Hesse, Minister of the 
Landgrave, Professor Petersen, Rector Wenck, and others, 
were the native residents whose worth attracted vci Vo.tcw 
many more from ueilglibouring parts of thtco>iriVx^\9xA'cssAXiN 
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travellers passing through the city. The wife of 
councillor and her sister. Demoiselle Flachsland, y 
ladies of unusual merit and talents; the latter, 
betrothed to Herder, being doubly interesting froc 
qualities and her attachment to so great a man. 

It would be impossible to tell how much my i: 
with such a circle helped to invigorate and 
powers. They liked me to read aloud my comple 
finished works; they encouraged me, when I fi 
them details of my plans, and blamed me wher 
opportunity I laid aside what I had already co 
Faus/haid already advanced some way ; Go /z yon B 
was gradually framing itself in my mind ; the sti 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries occupied mu< 
time; and the cathedral had left a deep impi 
me, which might well form a background to sue 
projects. 

All I had thought and imagined with respe 
style of architecture, I now wrote in connected fc 
first point on which I insisted was, that it should 
German, and not Gothic ; that it should not be c 
foreign, but native. The second point was, tha 
not be compared with the architecture of the G 
Romans, because it sprang from an entirely diflc 
ciple. If the latter, living under a more favou: 
allowed their roof to rest upon columns, th 
consequence was a broken wall-surface. We, how 
are obliged always to protect ourselves against th 
and surround ourselves with wails, must revere t 
which discovered the means of endowing mass 
with variety, of creating an illusion of apertures 
and of thus bringing the eye to rest with justifiab 
on a broad, bold surface. The same principle 
to the steeples, not intended, like cupolas, to form 
within, but to strive towards heaven without, ai 
nounce to the country far and wide the existen 
sanctuary which lies at their base. I only ve 
touch on the interiors of these venerable buildi 
few observations bom of poetical enthusiasm an 
reverence. 

U I had been satisfied mtVi n?iv\aiv^ ^wm> >iw 
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many charming anecdotes are told. Her name, and the 
vision which I formed of her, made a deep impression on 
me. I carried both about with me for many years, until at 
last I bestowed them on one of my later, but not less beloved 
daughters,* so kindly received by many pure and pious 
hearts. 

Seen from this eminence, Alsace lies once more before us 
in all her beauty, always the same, and always new. Just as 
in an amphitheatre, wherever one may sit, one has a view 
of every one present, but most plainly of one's neighbours ; 
so it is here with bushes, rocks, hills, woods, fields, meadows, 
and townships, both close at hand and in the distance. They 
even tried to show us Basle on the horizon ; I will not swear 
that we actually saw it, but the blue haze of the Swiss 
mountains again made us feel their spell, by summoning us 
to them, and since we could not follow the impulse, by 
leaving us with a feeling of sadness. 

I yielded all the more readily to such distractions and 
amusements, and even to excess, because the ties of love bind- 
ing me to Frederica now began to trouble me. A youthful 
passion of this kind, bom at haphazard, may be compared 
to a bomb thrown in the night, which shoots upwards in a 
soft and glowing track, mingles with the stars, nay, for a 
moment, seems to pause among them, then descending 
describes the same path, but in the reverse direction, bring- 
ing with it destruction to the spot where it terminates its 
course. Frederica did not change ; she seemed not to think, 
nor to wish to think, that our relation could end so soon. 
Olivia, on the contrary, who, though she grieved over my 
absence, had not so much at stake as her sister, had more 
foresight, or was more candid. She often spoke to me 
about my probable final departure, and sought to console 
herself both on her own and her sister's account. A girl 
who gives up a man from whom she has not concealed her 
affection, is far from being in that painful situation in which 
a youth finds himself who has gone equally far in his 
declarations to a lady. He always plays a pitiful part, 
since, as a growing man, some grasp of his general situation 
b expected of him, and evident levity ill becomes his years. 
* hy this daughter be means " OttiUe " in iVkt £UcHu« AflvnUut^-^ 
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work ; that here lies all that makes it origins 
eflfective, unassailable and indestructible; and th 
time, nor outward influences or vicissitudes, c 
degree affect this inner primitive nature, at least 
than sickness of the body affects a healthy soi 
according to my view, the language, the di 
characteristics, the style, and finally the writing, v 
regarded as the mere body of every creation of 
this body, although nearly akin to the inner spii 
exposed to deterioration and corruption; as, i 
tradition can be handed down in its original p' 
indeed, if so delivered, could it be perfectly int 
every succeeding epoch, — the former on accoi 
imperfection of those organs through which the 
delivered, — the latter on account of the differenc 
and place, but especially the diversity of human 
and modes of thought; for which reason the i 
will never be able to agree. 

Hence it is everyone's duly to try to discover 
essential nature of a book which particularly ir 
and at the same time, above all things, to consid 
relation it stands to our own inner nature, and I: 
its vitality, our own is stirred and rendered fn 
the other hand, everything external that exercis< 
ence on us, or is subject to doubt, is to be hand< 
criticism, which, even if able to disintegrate and < 
the whole, would never succeed in depriving us oi 
tial foundation to which we cling, nor even in ; 
for a moment in the confidence we have once felt 

This conviction, born of faith and sight, 
applicable and strengthening in all those cases 
recognize as most vital, underlay the moral as v 
literary structure of my life, and may be regarded 
invested and richly productive capital, although in 
instances we may be led astray into making 
applications. It was by such an attitude of min^ 
Bible first became really accessible to me. As is 
case in a Protestant up-bringing, I had run throu| 
times, and by reading separate portions here and t 
perfectly familiar with it from be^umw^ to end. 
realism of the Old Testameut, awd vVv^ \fcu^<w i 
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have among our archives the original sketches, which confirm 
what you have said, and which I can show you." As I was 
to leave very soon I begged him to do me this favour as soon 
as possible. He let me see the precious rolls ; and I was 
soon able, with the help of oiled paper, to draw the spires 
missing in the building as it now stands, and much regretted 
that I had not known of this treasure sooner. But this was 
always to be the case with me, to arrive at an idea laboriously 
by study and observation, which perhaps would not have 
been so striking and so profitable for me if I had received it 
secondhand. 

Yet amid all this hurry and confusion I could not resist 
seeing Frederica once more. Those were painful days, 
whose memory has not remained with me. When I held 
out my hand to her from my horse, the tears stood in her 
eyes, and my heart was heavy. I rode along the footpath 
towards Drusenheim, and here one of tlie most singular 
forebodings took possession of me. I saw, not with the 
eyes of the body, but with those of the mind, my own figure 
coming towards me, on horseback, and on the same road, 
attired in a dress which I had never worn ; — it was pike-grey 
with some gold about it But as I shook myself out of this 
dream, the figure had entirely disappeared. It is strange, 
however, that eight years afterwards, I found myself on that 
very road, on my way to pay one more visit to Frederica, 
wearing the dress of which I had dreamed, and that, not 
from choice, but by accident. Whatever one may think on 
such matters in general, in this instance my strange illusion 
helped to calm me in this farewell hour. It softened for me 
the pain of leaving for ever lovely Alsace, with all that it 
had broiight me, and now that I had at last put behind 
me the painful strain of parting, I regained my peace of 
mind on a peaceful and pleasant journey. 

As soon as I reached Mannheim, I hastened eagerly to 
see the museum of antiquities, of which I had heard such 
high praises. Even at Leipzig I had heard much discussion 
of tliese important works of art in connection with Winckel- 
mann's and Lessing's writings, but I had seen little of them, 
for with the exception of the father in the Laocoon group, 
and the Faun with the castanets, there were i\o c^'5»^\Vi\hs& 
stcademjr, and anything Oeser dvose to ^ x<(^ >q& ^xs. ^ 
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subject of tiiose works^ was necessarily most obsa 
But how is it possible to give to b^inners a conci 
die true end of art? 

Verschaffel, the director, received me most kindl 
cond uct ed to tiie museum by one of his coUeag 
opened it for me, and then Ic^ me to look and ex 
I pleased. So there I stood, open to the most ¥ 
impressions, in a spacious square hall, which, owii 
great height, was aknost cubical, and was well lighi 
above by windows under the cornice. The noble 
of antiquity were not only ranged along the walls, 
stood in groups all about the room, forming a forest o 
through which one had to thread one's way ; a gr 
popular assembly, through which one was obliged t 
passage. All these noble forms could be placed in 
advantageous light by drawing or pulling back the 
and besides this, were moveable on their pedestals, a 
be turned round at pleasure. 

After I had borne for a while the first overv 
impression, I turned to those figures which most 
me, and who can deny that the Apollo Belvedere, 
colossal yet not gigantic proportions, his slender I 
easy grace, and conquering glance, held us capti 
than all the rest? I next turned to the Laocooi 
I saw for the first time with his sons. I called to 
clearly as I could the discussions and arguments wl 
been waged about him, and tried to get a point of 
my own, but felt myself drawn, now this way and r 
The dying gladiator held me long, but it was the { 
Castor and Pollux, that precious though enignial 
that afforded me the keenest pleasure. I did not I 
then how impossible it is to account on the spui 
moment for the delight inspired by the contempl 
any lovely object. I forced myself to consider, an< 
I was from arriving at any clear conclusion, I still 
every single work of art in this vast collection was ca 
interpretation, was natural and had a significance of 

Nevertheless my attention was chiefly tumec 

Laocoon, and I answered for myself the famous q 

why he did not cry aloud by declaring that it was im 

he thould do so. All the ac\\otv& ^xv^ t£ion^tcv^xv\: 

VOL. lU. 
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three figures sprang, in my opinion, from the original con- 
ception of the group. The whole position — ^as forcible as it 
was artistic— of the chief figure was designed with reference 
' to two impulses : the struggle with the snakes, and the 
recoil from the momentary bite. To lessen the pain, the 
abdomen must be drawn in, and shrieking consequently 
made impossible. I also decided that the younger son was 
not bitten, and in other respects tried to elicit from the 
group its full .artistic merits. I wrote a letter on the subject 
to Oeser, who, however, did not seem to give much heed 
to my interpretation, but only replied, encouraging my zeal 
in very general terms. I was, however, fortunate enough to 
retain those impressions and to bear them in my mind for 
many years, until I was at last able to connect them with 
the rest of my experiences and convictions, and to publish 
them in this way when editing my Pi'opylaa, 

My eager study of these masterpieces of plastic art was 
to be followed by a foretaste of ancient architecture. I came 
2M^oss the cast of a capital of the Rotunda, and cannot deny 
that at the sight of those acanthus leaves, so massive yet so 
graceful, my faith in northern architecture was somewhat 
shaken. 

This experience of my early days, though destined to be 
of lasting influence through my whole life, was attended with 
very little immediate result. How willingly would I begin 
rather than end a book with this description ; for no sooner 
had the door of the great hall closed behind me, than I 
struggled to return to my former self and to free my imagina- 
tion from the oppression of these forms, and I was only 
brought back to their sphere of influence by long and 
devious paths. Yet it is impossible to overestimate the 
quiet influence of those impressions which we allow ourselves 
to accept and enjoy without attempting to dissect or criticize 
them. Youth is the age for such high enjoyment, if it will 
forget to be critical and allow what is great and good to 
exercise its influence without examination or analysis. 



shunned a closer intimacy. Our interest in this man was^ 
however, always kept alive by Herder, who, in the corre- 
spondence which he kept up with us and with his betrothed^ 
informed us at once of every production of his extraordinarjr 
genius. Amongst these were his criticisms and notices^ 
inserted in the Konigsberg Zdtung^ all of which bore the 
stamp of a singular mind. I am in possession of an almost 
complete collection of his works, and of a very important 
essay on Herder's prize treatise on the origin of language, 
in which he throws flashes of light upon this specimen of 
Herder's work in the most characteristic manner. 

I still entertain the hope of myself superintending, or at j 
least furthering, an edition of Hamann's works ; and then, . 
when these documents are again before the public, it will be j 
time to speak more fully- of the author, hisL nature and j 
character. In the meanwhile, however, I will here adduce | 
a few remarks upon him, especially as eminent men are still ig 
living who had a great regard for him, and whose approval |^ 
or correction would be verys welcome to me. The main^ 
principle to which all Hamann's statements may be referred e 
is the following : " All that man undertakes to perform, | 
whether by deed, by word, or otherwise^ must proceed from \ 
the union of all his powers ; everything isolated is worthless." \ 
A noble maxim, but hard to follow. To life and art it may 1 
indeed be applied, but its application to any verbal statement, L 
that is not purely of a poetical nature, is open to grave ^ 
objection ; for speech must be abstracted from the speaker, L 
must isolate itself, to say or signify anything. The speaker \ 
himself must, for the moment, express one side of himself | 
only ; there can be no communication, no imparting of know- 1 
ledge without abstraction. Now Hamann, once for all, | 
opposed this separation, and felt, imagined, and thought in 
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unity, and more than that chose to speak in unity, and 
require others to do the same. Hence he came into conflict I 
with his own style, and with all the productions of others. I 
To accomplish the impossible, he grasps at every possible ^ 
ingredient ; the deepest and most recondite conceptions in 
whic\i nature and mind mysteriously meet — illuminating 
hashes of understanding, which axe slmcV. fotO\ from such 
a contact — ^significant images, ftoatm^ 'm Vlcvesfc \t.%vsc«r- ' 
forcible aphorisms from sacred and seoAw vifa^xsp~^\^^^ 
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cxmsiderations to our worthy pedagogues, who have a wider 
experience on such subjects. I will only, in support of my 
proposal, mention Luther's translation of the Bible; for 
by tnmsposing into our mother tongue a work composed in 
so many different styles, and by rendering its varying tones, 
— poetical, historical, authoritative and didactic — ^as if they 
were all cast in one mould, this great man has done far 
more to advance tiie cause of religion than if he had 
attempted to imitate, in detail, the peculiarities of the 
original All subsequent endeavours to make us appreciate 
Job, the Psalms, and the other lyrical books in their poetical 
form have been vain. For the multitude, who are here 
chiefly concerned, a plain translation still remains the best 
Those critical translations which vie with the original, really 
only serve for the amusement of the learned among them- 
selves. 

And so great did the influence of Shakespeare become on 
our Strasburg society, whether translated or in the original, 
by fragments or as a whole, by passages or by extracts, that 
just as we find Bible specialists, so we gradually made 
ourselves specialists in Shakespeare, imitated in our conversa« 
tions those virtues and defects of his time with which he had 
made us so well acquainted, took the greatest delight in his 
J "quibbles,"* did our best to emulate him not only by 
translating them, but even by original eflbrts of our own. 
My own personal enthusiasm for Shakespeare contributed 
not a little in producing this eflect My friends caught the 
infection of that inspiration which I so willingly acknow- 
ledged, and they all yielded to the same influence. We did 
not deny the possibility of improving our knowledge of his 
merits, of comprehending them better, and of judging them 
with more penetration, but this we reserved for a later date. 
For the present all we desired was to be joyful sharers and 
eager imitators of his spirit ; in our keen enjoyment of his 
works, we had no wish to test or criticize the man to 
whom we owed it, but rather unconditionally to revere 
him. 

If any one would learn at first hand what was thought, 
talked about, and discussed in this animated society, let him 

* TbiM English word is used in the ot\^iia\«— Traiu* 



read Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in the vol 
German character and art ( Von Deutsche Art und 
and also Lenz's remarks on the theatre {Anmerkung 
Theater), to which was appended a translation oi 
Labour's Lost* Herder penetrates into the depths ol 
speare's nature, and renders it in noble characters ; L 
more as an iconoclast against the traditions of the sta 
demands that every subject should in every case be 
in Shakespeare's manner. Since I have here had c 
to mention this clever and eccentric individual, it is 
a fitting opportunity to attempt some account of hin 
not become acquainted with him till towards the enc 
residence in Strasburg. We seldom saw each ot 
friends were not mine, but we sought opportunities c 
ing, and were fond of talking together, because, 
natural in youths of the same age, we entertain* 
similar views. He had a short, neat figure, a d< 
head, small and well-shaped, and correspondingly ( 
though rather flattened features; blue eyes, fair 
short, a youth such as one meets occasionally in the 
a soft, almost cautious step, a pleasant but hesitating 
speech, and a manner which, fluctuating betw:een 
and shyness, well became his years. He had a ta 
reading short poems, especially his own, aloud, and 
good hand. The cast of his mind is best descri 
the English word "whimsical," which, as the die 
shows, comprises very many peculiarities in one wor 
one, perhaps, was better fitted than he to feel and 
the extravagance and exuberance of Shakespeare's 
To this the above-mentioned translation bears witnes 
treated his author with great freedom, was far from li 
faithful, but yet knew so well how to put on the arn 
rather the motley jerkin, of his predecessor, how t< 
himself so humorously to his gestures, that he coi 
fail to win the applause of all those to whom such 
appeal. 

The absurdities of the clowns were our special 
and we esteemed Lenz a favoured man indeed, w 

* A complete edition of Lenz's works was published by ' 
1828. In that will be found the essay and play in question, t< 
of which he gives the name Atnor vincit omnia. — Tram. 



poems which the autlior afterwards rejected. So true it is^ 
that the life which streams from a great mind is untrammellecl 
in proportion as it escapes being drawn by criticism into thes 
field of technical art 

Rlopstock, by his character and conduct, had won esteem: 
and honour, both for himself and for other men of talent ;' 
now they were, if possible, to be further indebted to him fori 
the safe-guarding and improvement of their domestic cir-i 
cumstances. For the book-trade, up to that date, had dealt | 
chiefly with important scientific books, — with stock- works, 1 
for which a moderate remuneration was paid. But the pro- , 
duction of poetry was looked upon as something sacred ; 
and in this case any acceptance or increase of remuneration ' 
would have been regarded almost as simony. Authors and 
publishers stood in the strangest relation to one another. 
Both, according to the point of view, might be considered 
as patrons and clients. The authors, who, irrespective of 
their talent, were generally respected and revered by the 
public as highly moral men, acquired an intellectual status, 
and felt themselves rewarded by the success of their labours ; 
the publishers were well satisfied with the second place, 
and enjoyed a considerable profit. But, on the other hand, 
his opulence placed the wealthy bookseller above the im- 
pecunious poet, and thus a most satisfactory balance was 
maintained. Generosity and gratitude were not infrequent 
on either side. Breitkopf and Gottsched lived, all their 
lives, as inmates of the same house. Stinginess and base- 
ness, especially that of piracy, were not yet in vogue. 

Nevertheless a general feeling of dissatisfaction had 
arisen among German authors. They compared their own 
very moderate, not to say needy circumstances, with the 
wealth of the eminent booksellers ; they considered how 
great was the fame of a Gellert, of a Rabener, and under 
what pecuniary difficulties a German poet of universal fame 
must struggle, if he did not try to lessen the burden of life 
by some other calling. Even the mediocre and ^lesser 
talents felt a strong desire to see their condition improved, 
— to make themselves independent of the publishers. 

Now Klopstock came forward and offered his " Republic 
of Letters " (GMirten-R€publik) for subscription. Although 
the latter cantos of the M€ssiah^ partVy otv vxo>wv\. q\. ^^\s 
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travellers passing through the city. The wife of the pii 
councillor and her sister, Demoiselle Flachsland, were b< 
ladies of unusual merit and talents ; the latter, who i 
betrothed to Herder, being doubly interesting from her 01 
qualities and her attachment to so great a man. 

It would be impossible to tell how much my intercou 
with such a circle helped to invigorate and widen 1 
powers. They liked me to read aloud my completed or 1 
finished works; they encouraged me, when I freely ga 
them details of my plans, and blamed me when at ev< 
opportunity I laid aside what I had already commenci 
Faus/haid already advanced some way ; Go fz von Be rlichtni 
was gradually framing itself in my mind ; the study of I 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries occupied much of n 
time; and the cathedral had left a deep impression < 
me, which might well form a background to such poetic 
projects. 

All I had thought and imagined with respect to th 
style of architecture, I now wrote in connected form. Tl 
first point on which I insisted was, that it should be call< 
German, and not Gothic ; that it should not be considen 
foreign, but native. The second point was, that it cou 
not be compared with the architecture of the Greeks su 
Romans, because it sprang from an entirely different pri 
ciple. If the latter, living under a more favourable sk 
allowed their roof to rest upon columns, the natui 
consequence was a broken wall-surface. We, however, wl 
are obliged always to protect ourselves against the weatb 
and surround ourselves with walls, must revere the geni 
which discovered the means of endowing massive wa 
with variety, of creating an illusion of apertures in thei 
and of thus bringing the eye to rest with justifiable deli£ 
on a broad, bold surface. The same principle appli 
to the steeples, not intended, like cupolas, to form a heav 
within, but to strive towards heaven without, and to a 
nounce to the country far and wide the existence of t 
sanctuary which lies at their base. I only ventured 
touch on the interiors of these venerable buildings by 
few observations bom of poetical enthusiasm and devo 
reverence. 

If I had been satis^ed miVi mvXAxv^ ^wrcw- ^«&ft. h>w 
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many charming anecdotes are told. Her name, and the 
vision which I formed of her, made a deep impression on 
me. I carried both about with me for many years, until at 
last I bestowed them on one of my later, but not less beloved 
daughters,* so kindly received by many pure and pious 
hearts. 

Seen from this eminence, Alsace lies once more before us 
in all her beauty, always the same, and always new. Just as 
in an amphitheatre, wherever one may sit, one has a view 
of every one present, but most plainly of one's neighbours ; 
so it is here with bushes, rocks, hills, woods, fields, meadows, 
and townships, both close at hand and in the distance. They 
even tried to show us Basle on the horizon ; I will not swear 
that we actually saw it, but the blue haze of the Swiss 
mountains again made us feel their spell, by summoning us 
to them, and since we could not follow the impulse, by 
leaving us with a feeling of sadness. 

I yielded all the more readily to such distractions and 
amusements, and even to excess, because the ties of love bind- 
ing me to Frederica now began to trouble me. A youthful 
passion of this kind, bom at haphazard, may be compared 
to a bomb thrown in the night, which shoots upwards in a 
soft and glowing track, mingles with the stars, nay, for a 
moment, seems to pause among them, then descending 
describes the same path, but in the reverse direction, bring- 
ing with it destruction to the spot where it terminates its 
course. Frederica did not change ; she seemed not to think, 
nor to wish to think, that our relation could end so soon. 
Olivia, on the contrary, who, though she grieved over my 
absence, had not so much at stake as her sister, had more 
foresight, or was more candid. She often spoke to me 
about my probable final departure, and sought to console 
herself both on her own and her sister's account. A girl 
who gives up a man from whom she has not concealed her 
affection, is far from being in that painful situation in which 
a youth finds himself who has gone equally far in his 
declarations to a lady. He always plays a pitiful part, 
since, as a growing man, some grasp of his general situation 
is expected of him, and evident levity ill becomes his years. 
* Hy this daughter be means " Ottilie " in the Mltctive Affinitiet, — 



A girl's reasons for drawing back always seem si 
those of a man — never. 

But how should the flattering voice of passional! 
foresee whither it may lead us ? For even when ou 
has prompted us to renounce it, we cannot get fi 
it ; we still delight in the charming habit, even if u 
altered form. Thus it was with me. Although the j 
of Frederica pained me, I knew of nothing pleasan 
to think of her when absent, and to hold imaginary c 
with her. I went to see her less frequently, but oui 
pondence was all the more animated. She could 
her doings with brightness and of her feelings with 
and in my replies I was stirred to fervent and pa 
realization of her virtues. Absence freed me from r 
and my whole affection first truly expanded in thi 
course at a distance. At such moments I could be 
the future ; in this I was helped by the rapid flight 
and the pressure of many occupations. I had 
made it possible to pursue the most varied interests b] 
engrossing myself in the present and in matters of i 
ate moment; but towards the end all events crow< 
closely on one another, as is always the case when 
breaking off our relations with any given place. 

Another trivial occurrence deprived me of the la 
I was the guest of people of position at a countr 
from which there was a fine view of the front of the 1 
and of the tower rising above it. " It is a pity," sai 
one, "that the whole was not finished, and that v 
only the one tower." " It is just as regrettable to 
answered, " to see this one tower not quite completed, 
four volutes leave off much too bluntly ; there shou 
been above them four light spires, with a higher one 
middle where that clumsy cross now stands." 

Having given vent to this strong opinion with m 
vehemence, I was addressed by a lively little mj 
asked, " Who told you so ? " " The tower itself," I r 
" I have observed it so long and so carefully, and hav< 
it so much affection, that at last it resolved to rrn 
this open confession." " It has not misinformed y< 
answered ; " I can speak with some authority ; for 
been appointed curator of pu\>\\c bM\\d\Tv%% Vax^« "^ 
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have among our archives the original sketches, which confirm 
what you have said, and which I can show you." As I was 
to leave very soon I begged him to do me this favour as soon 
as possible. He let me see the precious rolls ; and I was 
soon able, with the help of oiled paper, to draw the spires 
missing in the building as it now stands, and much regretted 
that I had not known of this treasure sooner. But this was 
alwajTS to be the case with me, to arrive at an idea laboriously 
by study and observation, which perhaps would not have 
been so striking and so profitable for me if I had received it 
secondhand. 

Yet amid all this hurry and confusion I could not resist 
seeing Frederica once more. Those were painful days, 
whose memory has not remained with me. When I held 
out my hand to her from my horse, the tears stood in her 
eyes, and my heart was heavy. I rode along the footpath 
towards Drusenheim, and here one of tlie most singular 
forebodings took possession of me. I saw, not with the 
eyes of the body, but with those of the mind, my own figure 
coming towards me, on horseback, and on the same road, 
attired in a dress which I had never worn ; — it was pike-grey 
with some gold about it But as I shook myself out of this 
dream, the figure had entirely disappeared. It is strange, 
however, that eight years afterwards, I found myself on that 
very road, on my way to pay one more visit to Frederica, 
wearing the dress of which I had dreamed, and that, not 
from choice, but by accident. Whatever one may think on 
such matters in general, in this instance my strange illusion 
helped to calm me in this farewell hour. It softened for me 
the pain of leaving for ever lovely Alsace, with all that it 
had broiight me, and now that I had at last put behind 
me the painful strain of parting, I regained my peace of 
mind on a peaceful and pleasant journey. 

As soon as I reached Mannheim, I hastened eagerly to 
see the museum of antiquities, of which I had heard such 
high praises. Even at Leipzig I had heard much discussion 
of tliese important works of art in connection with Winckel- 
mann's and Lessing's writings, but I had seen little of them, 
for with the exception of the father in the Laocoon group, 
and the Faun with the castanets, there were tvo cast& v\ ^^<^ 
ucstdemy, and anything Oeser d\ose Xo ^ xo >a& otw ^ 
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three figures sprang, in my opinion, from the original con- 
ception of the group. The whole position — ^as forcible as it 
was artistic--of the chief figure was designed with reference 
* to two impulses: the struggle with the snakes, and the 
recoil from the momentary bite. To lessen the pain, the 
abdomen must be drawn in, and shrieking consequently 
made impossible. I also decided that the younger son was 
not bitten, and in other respects tried to elicit from the 
group its full .artistic merits. I wrote a letter on the subject 
E to Oeser, who, however, did not seem to give much heed 
I to my interpretation, but only replied, encouraging my zeal 
in very general terms. I was, however, fortunate enough to 
retain £ose impressions and to bear them in my mind for 
many years, until I was at last able to connect them with 
the rest of my experiences and convictions, and to publish 
them in this way when editing my Propylaa. 

My eager study of these masterpieces of plastic art was 
to be followed by a foretaste of ancient architecture. I came 
i^cross the cast of a capital of the Rotunda, and cannot deny 
that at the sight of those acanthus leaves, so massive yet so 
graceful, my faith in northern architecture was somewhat 
shaken. 

This experience of my early days, though destined to be 
of lasting influence through my whole life, was attended with 
very little immediate result. How willingly would I begin 
rather than end a book with this description ; for no sooner 
had the door of the great hall closed behind me, than I 
struggled to return to my former self and to free my imagina- 
tion from the oppression of these forms, and I was only 
brought back to their sphere of influence by long and 
devious paths. Yet it is impossible to overestimate the 
quiet influence of those impressions which we allow ourselves 
to accept and enjoy without attempting to dissect or criticize 
them. Youth is the age for such high enjoyment, if it will 
forget to be critical and allow what is great and good to 
exercise its influence without examination or analysis. 
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Germany, nor the Saxon law, which prevailed in the i 
— neither the judges appointed to maintain them, nor | 
decisions of the peers of the contending parties,—Deifl 
the umpires recognized by agreement, nor the recondliatk 
instituted by the clergy, — nothing, in short, could quiet 1 
restless love of feud in the chivalrous spirits of the i 
which had been roused and fostered among the Genni 
by internal discord, by foreign campaigns, by the crussn 
especially, and even by judicial usages, till it had beoa 
the order of the day. To the emperor, as well as to 1 
powerful estates, these petty quarrels were extremely ann 
ing, for by their means the less powerful became troui 
some to one another, and if they combined, a danger to i 
great as welL All power of external action was paralyi 
and all internal order was destroyed; and besides this 
great part of the country was stUl weighed down by 
VehmgerUJit^ of the horrors of which we can form some i( 
if we realize that it degenerated into a secret police,! 
that at last, its power even fell into the hands of pri? 
individuals. 

Many attempts had been made in vain to check th 
evils, until, at last, the estates urgently advocated a co 
formed from among themselves. This proposal, tboi 
well-meant, pointed, nevertheless, to an extension of 
privileges of the estates, and a limitation of the impe 
power. Under Frederick III. the matter was shelved; 
son Maximilian, under external pressure, complied 
appointed the chief judge, while the estates sent 
assessors. There were to be four-and-twenty of the 
but, at first, twelve were thought sufficient 

Always, and from the first, the Imperial Cham 
suffered from a fundamental defect which is common to 
general run of human undertakings : insufficient means w 
applied to a great end. The number of the assessors ' 
too small. How was so difficult and extensive a probl 
to be solved by them? But who was to insist 
an efficient provision ? Th« emperor could not favour 
institution which seemed to work more against him than 
him ; he had far more reason to complete the cpnstitutior 
his own council and his own court. If, on the other ha 
we consider the interests of the esXaxe^^ i!i\ >Sci3^x y^V 
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concerned them was to put an end to bloodshed. Whether 
■^ the wound was healed, was of secondary importance : and 
4 then, besides, there was to be an increase of expense. It 

J may not have been exactly realized from the first that such 
an institution involved, an increase in the retinue of every 
i prince, for a definite end it is true, — but who cares to spend 
^ money on what is necessary? Everyone would be well 
^ pleased if he could get tlie necessaries of life for the 
t asking. 

t At first it was arranged that the assessors were to live 

I- on their fees; then followed a moderate grant from the 
\ estates; both were insufficient. But wilUng, able, and 
f industrious men were found ready to meet this great and 
> obvious emergency, and the court was established. Whether 
anyone was aware that this was merely an alleviation and 
not a cure for the evil, or whether, as in similar cases, the 
flattering hope was entertained that much could be done 
' with little means, it is impossible to say. What is certain 
is that the court served rather as a pretext to punish the 
troublers of the peace, than as a thorough preventive of 
the evil. But no sooner had it met than it evolved an 
unlooked-for power; it felt the eminence of its position; 
it recognized its own great political importance. It now 
endeavoured by a marvellous activity to win a more definite 
authority. It at once took in hand all matters requiring or 
allowing of instant despatch, all questions that could be easily 
judged and decided on the spot ; and so produced through- 
out the empire an impression of efficiency and weight. 
On the other hand, matters of weightier import, lawsuits, 
properly so called, were left at a standstill, and this was no 
misfortune. The only concern of the state is, that possession 
shall be certain and secure ; whether it is also legal, is of 
less consequence. . Hence, the empire felt little harm from 
the monstrous and ever-increasing number of delayed law- 
suits. For those who used violence, provision was already 
made, and with them matters could be settled ; but those, 
on the other hand, who went to law about possession, lived, 
• throve, or starved, as they could ; they died, were ruined, 
or were reconciled ; but all this only concerned the weal 
or woe of individual families, — the empire vra& %t^<^^^s^^ 
tranquillized^ For the Imperial Chambet h(9& ^tAot'^^^ 
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supplies for the payment of salaries. And this gave rise 
to new work and to fresh loss of time for the chamber; 
hitherto this had been the work of the so-called annual 
** visitations." Princes in person, or their councillors, went 
^ for a few months or weeks only to the court, examined the 
Z state of the treasury, investigated the arrears, and undertook 
' to get them in. At the same time, if there was any danger 
' threatening to impede the course of law or the work of the 
[ court, or any abuse likely to creep in, they were authorized 
r to provide a remedy. It was their business to discover 
' and remove the faults of the institution as a whole, but it 
was not till later that the investigation and punishment of 
the personal crimes of its members became a part of their 
duty. But because parties in litigation always like to pro- 
tract their hopes to the last possible moment, and therefore 
are always ready to appeal to higher authorities, these 
visitors gradually became a court of appeal, to which 
litigants at first only looked for restitution in definite and 
evident cases, but which at last became a mere excuse fbr 
delay and procrastination ; and this state of things was still 
further encouraged by the right of appeal to the Imperial 
Diet, and by the endeavour of the two religious parties, 
if not to efface each other, at any rate to preserve a balance 
of power. 

But if one considers what this court might have been 
without such obstacles, without such disturbing and de- 
structive influence, it is impossible to overestimate its weight 
and importance. Had it been supplied at the beginning 
with a sufficient number of members, and had these been 
adequately supported, the immense influence which this 
body might have attained, considering the aptitude of the 
Germans, is incalculable. They would then have richly 
deserved that honourable title of " Amphictyons," which was 
bestowed on them as a mere flower of rhetoric ; nay, more, 
they might have raised themselves into an intermediate 
power, an honour both to its head and its members. 

But far from attaining any such power, the court, except- 
ing for a short time under Charles V., and before the Thirty 
Years' War, dragged on a feeble existence. It is difficult to 
understand how men could be found to \mdei:take%M<:b^%. 
thankless and melancholy task. But a man hiViX '^m^.xx^ "^ 
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his daily occupation, if he has any talent for it, e 
does not see that anything will come of it. Th« 
especially is of this persevering turn of mind, ani 
three hundred years the best men of the nation 
pended their energies in labours of this kind, j 
gallery of such characters would even now excite in 
inspire courage. 

For it is just in such anarchical times that the 
makes himself most felt, and the man of noble ain 
right place. Thus, for instance, the period when Fi 
was in office was still held in blessed memory, and 
of this great man was the signal for the irruption 
pernicious abuses. 

But all these earlier and later defects arose 
original source, the small number of members, 
creed that the assessors were to act in a fixed orde 
definite arrangement. Each one could know b 
when his turn would come, and what cases would 
before him ; he could therefore work them up an 
himself. But now innumerable arrears had aa 
to such an extent that they were forced to select 
important cases, and to deal with them out of or 
in a pressure of important business, the decision 
relative importance of various cases is difficult, and 
gives scope to favouritism. Now, another cril 
occurred. The reporter had been wear}ing hot 
and the court with a difficult involved case so loi 
last no one was found willing to take up the j 
The contending parties had come to an agreen 
separated, had died, or changed their minds, h 
judges resolved to take up only those matters wl 
brought before their notice. Their object was t< 
vinced of the continued determination of the litig 
thus they laid themselves open to the gravest abus 
who commends his cause, must commend it to S( 
and to whom can he commend it better, than to 
has it to decide ? To conceal the identity of the 
was strictly legal, was impossible ; for how could thi 
with so many subordinates, all equally behind th< 
Now to beg for despatch is all but equivalent to 
a favour, for is not the very iacl ol ^i^*^viv%oti>^ 
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proof that it is considered just ? This may not perhaps be 
done directly, certainly it will be first done through subordi- 
nates ; these must be won over, and thus scope b given to 
intrigue and bribery of all sorts. 

The Emperor Joseph, following his own impulse, and in 
imitation of Frederick, first turned his attention to the army 
and to the administration of justice. And first he examined 
the Imperial Chamber. He was well aware of the existence 
of traditional wrongs, and of the creeping in of abuses. Here 
too there was a call for vigorous and stirring action. Without 
asking whether it was to his advantage as emperor, without 
foreseeing the possibility of a fortunate issue, he proposed a 
revival of the "visitation," and hastened on its opening. 
For one hundred and sixty years no regular visitation had 
taken place ; a monstrous chaos of papers had accumulated 
and was increasing from year to year, since the seventeen 
assessors were insufficient even for the despatch of current 
business. Twenty thousand lawsuits had accumulated ; sixty 
could be settled every year, and double that number were 
brought forward. Furthermore, there was no small number 
of revisions awaiting the visitors, — they were estimated at 
fifty thousand. Many other abuses, in addition to this, 
hindered the course of justice ; but the most serious matter 
of all was the personal delinquency of some assessors, which 
loomed in the background. 

When I was about to visit Wetzlar, the visitation had 
been already for some years in operation, the parties accused 
had been suspended from office, the investigation had been 
pushed on considerably ; and because the doctors and pro- 
fessors of German constitutional law could not let this oppor- 
tunity pass of showing their wisdom and of devoting it to 
the common weal, several profound and thoughtful works 
had appeared, from which everyone, with any previous 
knowledge, could derive valuable information. When in 
the course of their exposition they went back to the con- 
stitution of the empire and the books written upon it, it 
was most surprising that the frightful condition of this 
thoroughly diseased body, which was only kept alive by 
miracle, was the very thing that most delighted the learned. 
For that venerable industrious German zeal, which preferred 
the collection and development of deXai\& Xo ^^ ^X)^^") <^^ 



results, found here inexhaustible material for new 
ment, and whether it was the empire in oppositior 
emperor, or the lesser to the greater estates, or the C 
to the Protestants, there always necessarily arose a 
of opinion from a variety of interest, and always t 
fresh occasion for contests and controversies. 

Since I had done my best to realize all these 
stances, both old and new, it was impossible for me 
for much pleasure from my stay in Wetzlar. The ] 
was not attractive of finding in a city, which \ 
situated, but small and ill-built, a kind of twofold 
first the old native, traditional world, then a new and 
one, authorized to scrutinize the other with sever! 
tribunals, one of the judged, the other of the judges 
an inhabitant in fear and anxiety^ lest he, too, sh 
drawn into the impending investigation ; persons in at 
long held in respect, convicted of the most scandal 
deeds, and marked out for disgraceful punishme 
this made the most dismal picture, and could not 
to plunge more deeply into a pursuit, which, aln 
volved in itself, seemed to be still further compile 
wrong-doing. 

It was in the certain expectation of finding 
scientific interests save those of civil and constitutio 
and no literary intercourse whatever, that, after som< 
tion and rather from a desire for change than from 
tellectual craving, I at length decided to visit this towi 
great then was my surprise, when, instead of a crab) 
soured society, I was received into an academic life 
third time. At a large ^a^/e tPhbte I found a number k 
youths, nearly all subordinate officials of the comm 
they gave me a friendly welcome, and the very first d 
made no secret of the fact that they had cheere 
midday-gatherings by indulging in a romantic fiction 
consisted in representing a table of knights with muc 
and merriment. At the head sat the grand-master, 
side the chancellor, then the most important of!i 
state; next followed the knights, according to se 
Strangers, on the other hand, who joined them, were 
to be content Mrith the lowest places, and to these tl 
versation was almost unintelligible, because the lang 



the society, in addition to chivalric expressions, was enriched 
by many allusions. Everyone had a name and a suitable 
epithet assigned to him. Mine were, ''Gotz von Berlichingen, 
the true-hearted." The former I earned by my love for the 
gallant German patriarch, the latter by my genuine affection 
and devotion for the eminent men with whom I became 
acquainted. I owed much to the Count von Kielmannsegg 
during my stay. He was the most serious-minded of them 
all^ able and reliable. There was, besides, von Gou^, a man 
hard to decipher or describe, a blunt, thidc-set Hanoverian, 
quiet and reserved. He was not wanting in talent in many 
directions. It was conjectured that he was a natural son ; 
he loved, besides, a certain mysteriousness of deportment, 
and concealed his most intimate plans and desires under the 
cover of many eccentricities, and was, indeed, the very soul 
of this odd confederation of knights, though he never strove 
after the post of grand-master. On the contrary, when, just 
at this time, their head left them, he supported the election 
of another than himself, and was content to exercise his 
influence through this new master. Thus he contrived so to 
manage several trifling incidents as to make them appear 
of great importance and endue them with legendary form. 
But with all this he seemed to have no serious purpose, 
he was only concerned to dispel the tedium which he and 
his colleagues necessarily felt during the protracted business, 
and to fill up the empty void, if only with cobwebs. More- 
over, this legendary tomfoolery was carried on with great 
apparent seriousness, and no one thought it ridiculous to 
treat a certain mill as a castle, and the miller as lord of 
the fortress, to declare the " Four Sons of Aymon " a 
canonical book, and to read extracts from it with great 
reverence on state occasions. The dubbing of knights 
took place with traditional symbols, borrowed from several 
orders of knighthood. One of the principal sources of 
amusement was the fact, that this manifest jest was treated 
as a secret ; the travesty was carried on publicly, and yet 
nothing was to be said about it The list of the whole 
body of knights was printed with as much importance as 
a calendar of the Imperial diet, and if families ventured 
to scoff at the whole business, and declare it absurd and 
ridiculous, they were immediately punisVved^lox ^^ >ix^';gs:!Xs^ 
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the " Transition," the second the " Transition of 
tion," the third the "Transition of the transit! 
transition," and the fourth the " Transition of the 
to the transition of the transition." To interprei 
meaning of these degrees was the duty of the init 
this was done by the directions in a little printec 
which these strange words were explained, or rat 
fied, in a manner stranger still. To deal with su< 
ais these was their most coveted pastime. Th 
Behrisch and the perversity of Lenz seemed h 
united ; L only repeat that not a trace of purpose 
found behind these mysteries. 

Although I very readily took my part in such f< 
had indeed been the first to put in order the exti 
"The Four Sons of Aymon," and had suggested 
should be read at feasts and on solemn occasions 
even declaimed them myself with great empha^ 
had already grown weary of such things, and ther< 
missed my Frankfort and Darmstadt friends, I w 
pleased to have come across Gotter, who attache 
to me with an honest affection, which I returned w 
goodwill. His was a refined, clear, and cheerful 
talents carefully directed and not allowed to rust, 
at French polish, and delighted in that part oi 
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Klopstock, whose influence extended far and wide. In 
this ever-increasing circle of German'poets there developed, 
together with many and various poetical gifts, another mental 
attitude, to which I can give no satisfactory name. It 
might be called the need of independence, which always 
arises in times of peace, and at a time when, properly 
speaking, there is least dependence. In war we bear 
rude force as best we can, we feel ourselves physically and 
economically, but not morally, injured ; the constraint shames 
no one, and it is no disgraceful service to serve the time ; 
we accustom ourselves to suffer from friends and foes ; we 
have desires, but no opinions. In peace, on the contrary, 
man's love of freedom becomes more and more prominent, 
and the more free he is, the more free he wishes to be. 
He will tolerate no authority over him; he will not be 
restrained, no one shall be restrained; and this tender, 
indeed morbid feeling, appears in noble souls under the 
form of justice. This spirit and feeling showed itself every- 
where at Ihis time, and just where the number of the 
oppressed was smallest, the desire was strongest to free even 
these from temporary oppression, so that a kind of moral 
feud arose, an interference of the individual with the govern- 
ment, which, with laudable beginnings, led to endless 
disastrous results. 

Voltaire, by the protection he had bestowed on the Calas 
family, had excited great attention and won much respect. 
In Grermany Lavater's attempt against the Landvogt (sheriff 
of the province) had been almost more remarkable and im- 
portant. iEsthetic feeling, combined with youthful courage, 
advanced fearlessly ; those who had but recently been study- 
ing to qualify themselves for holding office now constituted 
themselves overseers of those in office, and the time was 
drawing near when dramatist and novelist alike preferred to 
seek their villains among ministers and officials. Hence 
arose a world, half real, half imaginary, of action and 
reaction, in which we afterwards lived to experience the most 
malicious scandal and mischief-making, to which the writers of 
periodicals and journals gave vent in a kind of frenzy, under 
the name of justice ; and their influence was all the more 
irresistible in that they led the public lo bt\\^N^ >icsaX \x. ^^s 
itself the only true tnhundX — a fooUshnotvoxv^^vtvcfcrtvo -^xi^ 



can have any executive power, and in dismember 
public opinion was of no benefit or injury to an) 

So far as we young people were concerned, 
took in this movement was quite irreprehen 
poetry, morality, and a high ideal had combine 
with similar aims, which were perfectly innocuous 
of result. 

By his Hcrmanmschladit^ * and its dedicatio 
the Second, Klopstock had stirrcid up intense 
The Germans, freeing themselves from the R< 
were nobly and powerfully represented, and this 
calculated to awaken the nation to a consciou: 
powers. But since in times of peace patriotisi 
cally confined to everyone sweeping his owr 
ii minding his own business, and learning his < 

that all may go well in his house, the natio 
excited by Klopstock found no object on whi< 
cise itself. Frederick had vindicated the hone 
part of Germany against the united world, and it 
every member of the nation, by lauding and ven 
great prince, to share in his victory ; but what w 
of this new, warlike spirit of defiance ?-what direc 
it take, what effect should it produce ? At firs 
assumed poetic form, and under the spur of this 
there was an outburst of those bardic songs {Ba 
afterwards the object of so much censure an 
There were no external enemies to fight ; so peopl 
tyrants for themselves, and for this purpose p 
their servants were made to lend their character 
in general outline, but gradually in fuller detai 
was that poetry attached itself vehemently to 
ferencc with the administration of justice, whicl 
criticised above; and it is remarkable to see 
poems of that time are imbued with a spirit 
of every class distinction whether monarchic or ai 

For my own part, I continued to make ] 
expression of my own feelings and fancies. Li 
like the "Wanderer" belong to this time; the 
serted in the Gottingen Musenahnafiach. But fror 

♦ The fight of Herman, the " Arminius** of Tacitus, 
Romans. — Tram, 
VOL, IL 



taint of the mania above referred to had crept into my' 

^ blood, I endeavoured to free myself soon after in Gotz 

I van Berliehingen^ for here I described how in disordered 

! times this loyal and upright man resolves to take the law 

^ and the executive power into his own hands, but is driven 

to despair when he is forced to appear in an equivocal and 

even rebellious light in the eyes of the sovereign, whom he 

recognizes and reveres. 

Klopstock's odes had introduced into German literature 
not so much Northern mythology itsdf as the names of the 
Northern gods and goddesses ; and glad as I was to make 
use of everything else that was offered me, I could not bring 
myself to use these, and that for the following reasons : I 
had long been acquainted with the stories of the Edda, from 
the preface to Mallet's Danish History^ and had at once made 
myself master of them. When asked in society to tell some 
tale, these were among the stories I most preferred to narrate. 
Herder put Resenius into my hands, and made me better 
acquainted with the heroic sagas. But all these things, 
much as I esteemed them, I could never bring within the 
circle of my own poetic faculty. Nobly as they excited my 
imagination, they remained, nevertheless, outside the sphere 
of objective sensuous perception, while the rich mythology 
of the Greeks, transformed by the world's greatest artists 
into visible and conceivable form, still lived before our 
eyes. I was in general reluctant to introduce divinities 
of any kind, because they had their abode outside that 
Nature which I sought to imitate. Then what reason 
had I for substituting Odin for Jupiter, and Thor for 
Mars, and instead of the clearly defined images of the 
south, to introduce misty figures, nay, mere verbal sounds, 
into my poems? On the one side, they were related 
in my mind rather to Ossian's equally formless heroes, 
only these were ruder and more gigantic; on the other, 
I connected them with the less sombre fairy-tale ; for the 
humorous vein which runs through all the northern myths, 
had always struck me with delight It seemed to me 
the only mythology which jests with itself throughout, and 
sets before us marvellous giants, wizards, and monsters 
warring against a wondrous race of gods, and Ka.vv\^ 
as their sole object the confusion and moc^'W^ o1 ^^ 



My studies were thus concerned with anthropology in 
™ the higher sense, and more immediately with poetry in its 
most attractive form^ but they could not prevent me from 
^^realizing daily that I was living in Wetzlar. Not an hour 
•^ passed without some talk about the point reached in the 
^: process of ** visitation/' the ever-growing difficulties, and the 
^ discovery of fresh abuses. Here the Holy Roman Empire 
?^ was once more assembled, not for mere outward ceremonies, 
^ but for an object affecting the nation's deepest life. But 
<• once again the thought of that half-empty banqueting-hall 
"^ on the Coronation Day occurred to me, when the bidden 
guests stayed away, because they were too proud. In this 
' case, they had come, it is true, but even worse symptoms 
P were revealed. The want of coherence in the whole body, 
* the mutual opposition of the several parties, were constantly 
' apparent ; and it was no secret that princes had con- 
fidentially communicated to each other their intention of 
seeing whether, on this occasion, something could not be 
extorted from the supreme authority. 

Every right-minded man will feel what a bad impres- 
sion all the petty anecdotes of neglect and delays, of in- 
justice and corruption, must have made upon a young 
man who was striving after what was good, and educating 
his mind to that end. Under such circumstances, whence 
could any reverence for the law or for the judge arise? 
Even if the greatest confidence had been placed in the 
effects of the visitation, — if it could have been believed 
that it would fully accomplish its high purpose, — it still 
afforded no help for the eager aspirations of happy youth. 
The formalities of the proceedings all tended towards delay ; 
to achieve anything or to make one's mark it was necessary 
always to be on the side of the party in the wrong — the side 
of the accused — ^and to be skilled in the art of thrust and 
parry. 

Unable, among all these distractions, to fix my mmd on 
aesthetic production of any kind, I lost myself more and 
more in aesthetic speculations, as indeed all theorizing 
indicates defect or stagnation of productive power. As 
before with Merck, so now with Gotter, I endeavoiured to 
discover maxims which should regulate all creative effort. 
But I was no more successful than they. MetcV. ^9J& ^ ^ca^^'Cns: 
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of which the unhappy outcome was depicted in Werther. I 

^ have already spoken of my historical preparations for the 

former work ; it now remains for me to explain the political 

J influences which led to the production of the latter. 
My resolve to give free play to the idiosyncracies of my 
inner nature, and, at the same time, to remain receptive to 
the characteristic influences of the external world, trans- 
ported me into the strange atmosphere in which Wertlur 
' was designed and written. I sought to free my inner life 
from every alien influence, to look with love on all around 
' me, and to allow all heings, from man downwards to the 
^ lowest comprehensible creature, to act upon me, each after 
\ its own kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity with the 
' several objects of nature, and a heartfelt concord and 
harmony with the whole, so that every change, whether of 
place and country, of hour and season, or of any other part 
of the natural order, aflected me profoundly. The eye of 
the painter was added to that of the poet, the beautiful rural 
landscape, brightened by its smiling river, increased my love 
of solitude, and favoured my silent contemplation of all that 
lay around me. 

But ever since I had left the family circle in Sesenheim, 
and again ttiy circle of friends at Frankfort and Darmstadt, 
I felt in my heart a void I could not All ; I was therefore 
in the mental condition in which our inclinations, provided 
they are slightly veiled, steal upon us unawares and frustrate 
all our good resolutions. 

Now that the author has reached this stage in his under- 
taking, he feels for the first time light-hearted about his work, 
for only from this point onwards will the book assume its 
intended shape. It has no pretensions to completeness ; it 
is only intended to fill in the gaps of an author's life, to 
complete much that is fragmentary^ and to preserve the 
memory of lost and forgotten ventures. But it is not my 
purpose, nor would it be possible, to do over again what I 
have already once accomplished. Moreover, the poet would 
now call in vain upon his darkened mental powers to conjure 
up again the charm which made those days in Lahnthal 
so delightful to him. Fortunately his good genius has 
made this unnecessary by impelling him, viVaV^ ^x!^ vcv ^^ 
vigour of youth, to £x and describe tVve \m^ie&^voT& oS. >^ 



immediate past, and to seize the happy moment To 
them public. That we are here referring to that sma 
known as Werther is sufficiently evident, but we s 
occasion by degrees to give further details both wi 
to the characters and to the opinions it contains. 

Among the young men, attached to the embassy, 
to prepare themselves for their future official career, 
whom we were accustomed to call simply the '' Brid 
He was remarkable for his calm and even mai 
clearness of his views, the decision of his words an< 
His cheerful activity, his persevering industry recoil 
him so favourably to his superiors, that an early* app 
was promised him. On the strength of these exp 
he ventured to betroth himself to a lady who 
accorded with his tastes and temperament. After t 
of her mother, she had shown energy and resourc 
head of a numerous young family, and had alone \ 
her father in his widowhood, so that a future husbai 
hope for the same care for himself and his children, 
for great happiness in his home. Even those wh< 
such personal aims in view admitted that she was a • 
helpmate. She was one of those who, if they do nc 
ardent passion, are nevertheless destined to attract t 
volent regard of all. A neat and lissom figure, a 
healthy temperament, with the glad energy of life a 
on it, a direct and simple handling of daily duties — 
were hers in full measure. I always felt happy in 
templation of such qualities, and liked to frequent th 
of those who possessed them ; and though I might n( 
find opportunity to render them any actual service, 
with them rather than with others the enjoyment 
innocent pleasures which youth can always find at h 
enjoy without much cost or effort Moreover, si 
established that ladies only dress with an eye to tl 
sex, and are unwearied in vying with one another 
finery, those always pleased me most who, simply ar 
clad, give their lover, their bridegroom, the silent a 
that they only wish to please him, and that they co 
their whole life thus without much ceremony or outl 

Such women are not too self-engrossed ; they hj 
to consider the world arouud thetd^ 9xvd %. mvad sui 
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- 4 at ease to fit and adapt their life to its requirements. They 
V bea>me wise and sensible without much effort, and require 
9' but few books for their education. Such was the bride.* 
*i The bridegroom, upright and confiding as he was, soon 
made all whom he esteemed acquainted with her: and 
-« as he had to spend the greater part of his day in strict 
^ attention to business, he was pleased that his betrothed, when 
^ her household duties were done, should find other amuse- 
ments/ and join with friends of both sexes in walks and 
"" country expeditions. Lotte— for so we shall call her — was 
unassuming, and that for a double reason; first, by her 
nature, which was more calculated to inspire general kindly 
feeling than any particular inclination ; and then her affec- 
tions were set upon a man who was both worthy of her 
and had declared himself ready to unite his fate with hers 
for life. She created an atmosphere of happiness around 
* her ; for surely, if it is a pleasing sight to see ixurents bestow 
unceasing care upon their children, it is still more beautiful 
to see brothers and sisters do the same for one another. 
In the former case we seem to see the force of natural 
instinct and social tradition ; in the latter, rather an exercise 
of free choice and spontaneous feeling. 

The new comer, perfectly free from^all ties, was without 
care in the presence of a girl who, already engaged to another, 
would never interpret even the most obliging services as 
acts of courtship, and therefore found all the more pleasure 
in them. At first he went quietly his own way, but was soon 
so attracted and enthralled, and at the same time treated by 
the young couple with such intimate friendliness, that he 
no longer knew himself. Indolent and dreamy, because 
ever dissatisfied with the present, he found all that he had 
lacked in a friend, who, while she was not blind to the 
future, seemed only to live for the present. She enjoyed 
his companionship; he soon could not bear her absence, 
as she formed for him a connecting link with the every- 
day world; and before long they became inseparable com- 
panions in her varied avocations, in the fields and in 
the meadows, in the vegetable-patch and in the garden. 
When business permitted, the bridegroom too was of the 

* Persons betrothed arc in Germany called **W\d^^* «xA^^\yiv^fc- 
groom, "— T?}////; 
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followed, fierce storms came on, they only drew t 
together, and this steadfast love easily smoott 
many a little domestic trouble. And so one 
followed another, and all seemed holidays, — tl 
calendar should have been printed in rubric, 
who remembers what was predicted of the ha 
happy friend of the "New Heloise" will unden 
feeling. " And sitting at the feet of his belovec 
peel hemp, and he will wish for nothing else thai 
hemp to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, nay, 1 
life long." 

I can say Utile, yet enough for the purpose, r 
a young man, whose name was afterwards but t 
mentioned. This was Jerusalem, son of the lib 
gentle-hearted divine of the same name. He to< 
appointment at an embassy ; a good figure, well- 
of medium height; a face rather round than o 
and tranquil features, and all else befitting a fair ai 
some youth, with more of appeal than power in tt 
of his blue eyes. His dress was that introduced ; 
Germany in imitation of the English,— a blue fr 
tan-coloured waistcoat and breeches, and boots wii 
tops. The author never visited him, nor saw 
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that he occupied himself with English literature. As the 
i son of a wealthy man, he had no occasion either to devote 
T himself over-strenuously to business, or to make pressing 

application for an early appointment. 
[ Those etchings by Gesner increased our pleasure and 

|; interest in rural objects, and a little poem, which was enthu- 
siastically received by us in our circle, allowed us from that 
' moment to think of nothing else. Goldsmith's Descried 
\ Village would of necessity appeal to all minds who had 
reached that particular stage of culture and had adopted 
^ a corresponding habit of thought. For in this poem all 
that we loved and prized in actual life, all that we sought 
after so eagerly in the hopes of partaking of it with all the 
' joy of youth, is transported out of a living, active present 
( into a vanished past Highdays and holidays in the 
country, church consecrations and village fairs, the grave 
gathering of the aged under the village lime-tree, succeeded 
in its turn by youth's wilder joy in dancing, while the more 
educated classes look on in sympathy. What more seemly 
than pleasures such as these, moderated as they were by 
an excellent country pastor, who knew how to moderate 
every excess, and remove every occasion of quarrel and 
dispute ? Here we found another honest Wakefield, in his 
familiar circle, yet no longer as he lived and loved, but as 
a shadow recalled by the soft mournful tones of the elegiac 
poet Nothing could be happier than the thought under- 
lying such a picture, supposing that the poet's aim is to evoke 
an innocent past with graceful melancholy. And in this 
pleasing task, how well has our English author succeeded 
in every sense of the word I I shared with Cotter his enthu- 
siasm for this charming poem, so we both undertook a trans- 
lation of it, in which, however, he proved the more successful : 
for I had been too painstaking in my efforts to imitate in 
our language the delicate significance of the original, and so, 
though happy in my rendering of single passages, had not 
done equally well for the whole poem. 

Now if it is true, as has been said, that the highest 
happiness lies in a sense of longing, and if genuine longing 
can only be felt for something unattainable, everything now 
conspired to make the youth whom we are acconv^^xv^vc^^^, 
on Us wanderings the happiest of moiUXv K3cw ^^oa^\ 
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for one betrothed to another, the effort to incoi 
masterpieces of foreign literature in our own, the 
to pourtray natural objects, not only with word: 
with style and pencil, without any proper techn 
ledge, — each of these separately would have i 
make the heart full and to oppress the spirit, 
events occurred to tea'r the youth from his state 
melancholy, and to create fresh causes of unrest. 

HoPFNER, the professor of law, was at Giesser 
highly esteemed by Merck and Schlosser, who va 
his professional ability and his intelligence and 
I had long ago desired his acquaintance, and i 
these two friends settled to pay him a visit, to 
some literary matters, it was agreed that I al 
take this opportunity of going to Giessen. But 
happens in the high spirits born of happy peaceful 
were not satisfied with attaining our ends in a dire< 
must needs, like true children, make a jest even of 
so it was decided that I was to make my appeal 
stranger, in unfamiliar garb, and once more ir 
love for masquerading. One bright morning, b 
rise, I walked from Wetzlar along the Lahn, up the 
valley; such ramblings were once more my gn 
I could then invent, connect, elaborate, and w 
happy and cheerful with myself alone. I could 
those contradictions which the clumsy and bewilde 
continually thrust upon me. When I had come i 
of my journey, I looked for Hopfner*s house, anc 
at his study door. In reply to his " Come in ! " 1 
appeared before him as a student who was return 
from the universities, and wished on his way t 
acquainted with the most distinguished men of th 
was prepared for his questioning me about my 
circumstances; I made up a plausible, common] 
which seemed to satisfy him, and as I gave mysel 
jurist, I did not fare badly ; for I knew what his m 
in thU department, and that he was just then writi 
. /$u fuUuraU. Conversation, however, often halte 
leemed to be looking for an autograph-album,* < 

' ' * " * 4 is a sort of album for autographs an< 
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to take my leave. I managed to protract my visit, as I 
expected with certainty the arrival of Schlosser, whose 
punctuality was well known to me. He came at last, was 
welcomed hy his friend, and after one side glance at me 
took little further notice of me. Hopfner, however, drew 
me into conversation, and showed himself throughout 
humane and kindly. I at last took my leave, and hastened 
to the inn, where I exchanged a few hurried words with 
Merck, and arranged further plans. 

The friends had resolved to ask Hopfner to dinner, and 
also that same Christian Heinricu Schmidt who had 
played a part, though a very subordinate one, in German 
literature. The whole jest was really aimed at him, and the 
intention was to punish him in fun for various offences he 
had committed. When the guests had assembled in the 
dining-room, I sent a message by the waiter, to ask whether 
the gentlemen would allow me to dine with them. Schlosser, 
who was well suited for a. serious rble^ opposed the suggestion, 
because they did not wish their friendly conversation dis- 
turbed by a third party. But, thanks to the urgency of the 
waiter and to Hopfner's advocacy, who assured his friend 
that I was quite tolerable, I was admitted, and at the begin- 
ning of the meal assumed a modest and bashful bearing. 
Schlosser and Merck put no restraint upon themselves, and 
conversed on a variety of subjects as freely as if no stranger 
were present. The most important literary questions and 
the leading men of the day were discussed. I now grew 
somewhat bolder, bore with equanimity both Schlosser's 
serious rebukes and Merck's sarcasm; but all my darts 
were directed against Schmidt, and they fell sharply and 
surely on the weak points which I knew so well. 

I had drunk moderately of my pint of table-wine, but 
the gentlemen ordered better wine to be brought, and 
did not fail to offer me some.. After many topics of the 
day had been discussed, the conversation turned to general 
channels, and we began to debate the question, which will be 
debated as long as there are authors in the world, whether 
literature was rising or declining, progressing or retro- 
grading? This question, on which old and young, budding 
and retiring authors seldom agree, was discussed ^v\.Vvc}ck^'^\^>c\ 
interest, but with no de^nite design of coiavn^\.o ^ ^^^v^'c 



with miserable and irrevocable ruin. 

I felt a similar if not an equal interest in the 
fables, which I first learned to know from Dapper's 
and added them to my store of tales with much deligl 
Altar of Ram was always most successful with my 1 
and in spite of the great variety of characters in tl 
the ape Hannemann remained the general favourit 
these monsters also were too vague or vast to sa 
poetic sense ; they lay too far from the truth, toward 
my mind strove unceasingly. 

But against all these inartistic phantoms my 
ation of the beautiful was to be defended by a gr 
noble influence. Fortunate is the literary epoch ii 
great works of the past are brought to light again a 
into geneml circulation, because they then proc 
absolutely fresh effect. The light of Homer a 
again above our horizon, and that at a most fa^ 
moment, seeing it accorded exactly with the spirit 
times; for our constant reference to nature had 
taught us to look at even the writings of the ancier 
this point of view. What several travellers had d 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, others hi 
for Homer. The first step was taken by Guys; 
carried on the work with vigour. A Gottingen re 
the then very rare original, made us acquainted v 
general design, and showed us how far it had been 
out. We now no longer saw in the Homeric p 
description of an exaggerated and artificial heroic i 
the truthful picture of society as it existed in remo 
niiitv- and tried tn realize it for niirselves. At tV 



My studies were thus concerned with anthropology in 
the higher sense, and more immediately with poetry in its 
most attractive form^ but they could not prevent me from 
realizing daily that I was living in Wetzlar. Not an hour 
passed without some talk about the point reached in the 
process of '' visitation/' the ever-growing difficulties, and the 
discovery of fresh abuses. Here the Holy Roman Empire 
was once more assembled^ not for mere outward ceremonies, 
but for an object affecting the nation's deepest life. But 
once again the thought of that half-empty banqueting-hall 
on the Coronation Day occurred to me, when the bidden 
guests stayed away, because they were too proud. In this 
case, they had come, it is true, but even worse symptoms 
were revealed. The want of coherence in the whole body, 
the mutual opposition of the several parties, were constantly 
apparent ; and it was no secret that princes had con* 
fidentially communicated to each other their intention of 
seeing whether, on this occasion, something could not be 
extorted from the supreme authority. 

Every right-minded man will feel what a bad impres- 
sion all the i>etty anecdotes of neglect and delays, of in- 
justice and corruption, must have made upon a young 
man who was striving after what was good, and educating 
his mind to that end. Under such circumstances, whence 
could any reverence for the law or for the judge arise? 
Even if the greatest confidence had been placed in the 
effects of the visitation, — if it could have been believed 
that it would fully accomplish its high purpose, — it still 
afforded no help for the eager aspirations of happy youth. 
The formalities of the proceedings all tended towards delay ; 
to achieve anything or to make one's mark it was necessary 
always to be on the side of the party in the wrong — the side 
of the accused — ^and to be skilled in the art of thrust and 

Unable, among all these distractions, to fix my mind on 
aesthetic production of any kind, I lost myself more and 
more in aesthetic speculations, as indeed all theorizing 
indicates defect or stagnation of productive power. As 
before with Merck, so now with Gotter, I endeavoured to 
discover maxims which should regulate all creative effort. 
But I was no more successful than they« M.^icVl "w^ ^ %c«^i\^ 



of which, the unhappy outcome was depicted in Werther. I 
^ have already spoken of my historical preparations for the 
^ former work ; it now remains for me to explain the political 
influences which led to the production of the latter. 

My resolve to give free play to the idiosyncracies of my 
inner nature, and, at the same time, to remain receptive to 
the characteristic influences of the external world, trans- 
ported me into the strange atmosphere in which WeriJur 
was designed and written. I sought to free my inner life 
from every alien influence, to look with love on all around 
me, and to allow all heings, from man downwards to the 
lowest comprehensible creature, to act upon me, each after 
its own kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity with the 
several objects of nature, and a heartfelt concord and 
harmony with the whole, so that every change, whether of 
place and country, of hour and season, or of any other part 
of the natural order, aflected me profoundly. The eye of 
the painter was added to that of the poet, the beautiful rural 
landscape, brightened by its smiling river, increased my love 
of solitude, and favoured my silent contemplation of all that 
lay around me. 

But ever since I had lefl the family circle in Sesenheim, 
and again my circle of friends at Frankfort and Darmstadt, 
I felt in my heart a void I could not fill ; I was therefore 
in the mental condition in which our inclinations, provided 
they are slightly veiled, steal upon us unawares and frustrate 
all our good resolutions. 

Now that the author has reached this stage in his under- 
taking, he feels for the first time light-hearted about his work, 
for only from this point onwards will the book assume its 
intended shape. It has no pretensions to completeness ; it 
is only intended to fill in the gaps of an author's life, to 
complete much that is fragmentary, and to preserve the 
memory of lost and forgotten ventures. But it is not my 
purpose, nor would it be possible, to do over again what I 
have already once accomplished. Moreover, the poet would 
now call in vain upon his darkened mental powers to conjure 
up again the charm which made those days in Lahnthal 
80 delightful to him. Fortunately his good genius has 
made this unnecessary by impelling him, while still v\ ^k^ 
v^our of youth, to £x and describe the vmpiei^vot^ o^ ^^ 



wnom we were accustomea lo can simpiy me " una 
He was remarkable for his calm and even ma 
clearness of his views, the decision of his words an 
His cheerful activity, his persevering industry recoi 
him so favourably to his superiors, that an early' api 
was promised him. On the strength of these exf 
he ventured to betroth himself to a lady who 
accorded with his tastes and temperament. After 
of her mother, she had shown energy and resoun 
head of a numerous young family, and had alone 
her father in his widowhood, so that a future husba 
hope for the same care for himself and his children, 
for great happiness in his home. Even those wh 
such personal aims in view admitted that she was a 
helpmate. She was one of those who, if they do n< 
ardent passion, are nevertheless destined to attract 
volent regard of all. A neat and lissom figure, a 
healthy temperament, with the glad energy of life : 
on it, a direct and simple handling of daily duties- 
were hers in full measure. I always felt happy in 
templation of such qualities, and liked to frequent th 
of those who possessed them ; and though I might n 
find opportunity to render them any actual service, 
with them rather than with others the enjoyment 
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at ease to fit and adapt their life to its requirements. They 
bea>aie wise and sensible without much effort^ and require 
but few books for their education. Such was the bride.* 
The bridegroom, upright and confiding as he was, soon 
made all whpm he esteemed acquainted with her: and 
as he had to spend the greater part of his day in strict 
attention to business, he was pleased that his betrothed, when 
her household duties were done, should find other amuse- 
ments/ and join with friends of both sexes in walks and 
coontxy expeditions. Lotte— for so we shall call her — was 
unassuming, and that for a double reason; first, by her 
nature, which was more calculated to inspire general kindly 
feeling than any particular inclination ; and then her affec- 
tions were set upon a man who was both worthy of her 
and had declared himself ready to unite his fate with hers 
for life. She created an atmosphere of happiness around 
her; for surely, if it is a pleasing sight to see parents bestow 
unceasing care upon their children, it is still more beautiful 
to see brothers and sisters do the same for one another. 
In the former case we seem to see the force of natural 
instinct and social tradition ; in the latter, rather an exercise 
of free choice and spontaneous feeling. 

The new comer, perfectly free from. all ties, was without 
care in the presence of a girl who, already engaged to another, 
would never interpret even the most obliging services as 
acts of courtship, and therefore found all the more pleasure 
in them. At first he went quietly his own way, but was soon 
so attracted and enthralled, and at the same time treated by 
the young couple with such intimate friendliness, that he 
no longer knew himself. Indolent and dreamy, because 
ever dissatisfied with the present, he found all that he had 
lacked in a friend, who, while she was not blind to the 
future, seemed only to live for the present. She enjoyed 
his companionship; he soon could not bear her absence, 
as she formed for him a connecting link with the every- 
day world ; and before long they became inseparable com- 
panions in her varied avocations, in the fields and in 
the meadows, in the vegetable-patch and in the garden. 
When business permitted, the bridegroom too was of the 

* Persons betrothed arc in Germany called "budt" wA^^Viv^-^- 
groom, "-^Thr/fx, 
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party ; their intimacy had sprung up unawares, and 
hardly knew how they had come to be so indis; 
to one another. So through the splendid summer 
they lived a true German idyll ; its prose the fertile 
poetry their pure affection. Wandering through ri] 
fields, they delighted in the dewy morning; the son 
lark, the cry of the quail, were music to them ; suit 
followed, fierce storms came on, they only drew th 
together, and this steadfast love easily smoothe 
many a little domestic trouble. And so one yt 
followed another, and all seemed holidays, — the 
calendar should have been printed in rubric, 
who remembers what was predicted of the hap] 
happy friend of the "New Heloise" will underst 
feeling. ''And sitting at the feet of his beloved, 
peel hemp, and he will wish for nothing else than 
hemp to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, nay, hi 
life long." 

I can say Utile, yet enough for the purpose, re 
a young man, whose name was afterwards but tc 
mentioned. This was Jerusalem, son of the libe 
gentle-hearted divine of the same name. He too 
appointment at an embassy ; a good figure, well-k 
of medium height; a face rather round than ovi 
and tranquil features, and all else befitting a fair an< 
some youth, with more of appeal than power in th( 
of his blue eyes. His dress was that introduced ir 
Germany in imitation of the English, — a blue fro 
tan-coloured waistcoat and breeches, and boots wit! 
tops. The author never visited him, nor saw 
his own residence, but often met him among his 
The young man was temperate though kindly in his 
He took an interest in productions of the most c 
nature, and especially loved those drawings and s 
which catch the tranquil character of solitary plact 
such occasions he would show etchings by Gesn 
encourage amateurs to study them. He took no pa: 
our mimic play at chivalry, but lived for himself 1 
own thoughts. It was said he nursed a strong pas 
the wife of one of his friends. In public they wer 
seen together. Altogether \ill\e "was Vxvo^tv ol Vkwsi 



that he occupied himself with English literature. As the 
son of a wealthy man, he had no occasion either to devote 
himself over-strenuously to business, or to make pressing 
application for an early appointment 

Those etchings by Gesner increased our pleasure and 
interest in rural objects, and a little poem, which was enthu- 
siastically received by us in our circle, allowed us from that 
moment to think of nothing else. Goldsmith's Descried 
Village would of necessity appeal to all minds who had 
reached that particular stage of culture and had adopted 
a corresponding habit of thought For in this poem all 
that we loved and prized in actual life, all that we sought 
after so eagerly in the hopes of partaking of it with all the 
joy of youth, is transported out of a living, active present 
into a vanished past Highdays and holidays in the 
country, church consecrations and village fairs, the grave 
gathering of the aged under the village lime-tree, succeeded 
in its turn by youth's wilder joy in dancing, while the more 
educated classes look on in sympathy. What more seemly 
than pleasures such as these, moderated as they were by 
an excellent country pastor, who knew how to moderate 
every excess, and remove every occasion of quarrel and 
dispute ? Here we found another honest Wakefield, in his 
familiar circle, yet no longer as he lived and loved, but as 
a shadow recalled by the soft mournful tones of the elegiac 
poet Nothing could be happier than the thought under- 
lying such a picture, supposing that the poet's aim is to evoke 
an innocent past with graceful melancholy. And in this 
pleasing task, how well has our English author succeeded 
in every sense of the word ! I shared with Cotter his enthu- 
siasm for this charming poem, so we both undertook a trans- 
lation of it, in which, however, he proved the more successful : 
for I had been too painstaking in my efforts to imitate in 
our language the delicate significance of the original, and so, 
though happy in my rendering of single passages, had not 
done equally well for the whole poem. 

Now if it is true, as has been said, that the highest 
happiness lies in a sense of longing, and if genuine longing 
can only be felt for something unattainable, everything now 
conspired to make the youth whom we are accompanying 
on his wanderings the happiest of moilA\&* Kxw ^«^>^^^ 
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My studies were thus concerned with anthropology in 
the higher sense, and more immediately with poetry in its 
roost attractive fomi^ but they could not prevent me from 
realizing daily that I was living in Wetzlar. Not an hour 
passed without some talk about the point reached in the 
process of '' visitation/' the ever-growing difficulties, and the 
discovery of fresh abuses. Here the Holy Roman Empire 
was once more assembled^ not for mere outward ceremonies, 
but for an object affecting the nation's deepest life. But 
once again the thought of that half-empty banqueting-hall 
on the Coronation Day occurred to me, when the bidden 
guests stayed away, because they were too proud. In this 
case, they had come, it is true, but even worse symptoms 
were revealed. The want of coherence in the whole body, 
the mutual opposition of the several parties, were constantly 
apparent ; and it was no secret that princes had con* 
fidentially communicated to each other their intention of 
seeing whether, on this occasion, something could not be 
extorted from the supreme authority. 

Every right-minded man will feel what a bad impres- 
sion all the petty anecdotes of neglect and delays, of in- 
justice and corruption, must have made upon a young 
man who was striving after what was good, and educating 
his mind to that end. Under such circumstances, whence 
could any reverence for the law or for the judge arise? 
Even if the greatest confidence had been placed in the 
effects of the visitation, — if it could have been believed 
that it would fully accomplish its high purpose, — it still 
afforded no help for the eager aspirations of happy youth. 
The formalities of the proceedings all tended towards delay; 
to achieve anything or to make one's mark it was necessary 
always to be on the side of the party in the wrong — the side 
of the accused — ^and to be skilled in the art of thrust and 
I)arry. 

Unable, among all these distractions, to fix my mind on 
aesthetic production of any kind, I lost myself more and 
more in aesthetic speculations, as indeed all theorizing 
indicates defect or stagnation of productive power. As 
before with Merck, so now with Gotter, I endeavoured to 
discover maxims which should regulate all creative effort. 
But I was no more successful than they « M.^icVl t^^ ^ vj^s^ 
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and an eclectic ; Gotter adhered to such example! 
chimed in with his own views. Sulzer was about to 
his theory, but it was more fitted for the amateur 
artist People sharing his point of view demand b 
things moral results ; and hence at once arises a d 
of opinion between those who produce and those whc 
for a good work of art can, and indeed, must ha\i 
consequences ; but to require moral ends of the art 
I destroy his profession. 

The statements of the ancients upon these ir 
subjects had been my study for years, thougli 
not read them in any systematic order. Aristotle, 
Quintilian, Longinus — none had escaped me, but 
not help me in the least, for all these men presupf 
experience which I lacked. They led me into 
infinitely rich in works of art ; they unfolded the r 
excellent poets and orators, of most of whom the 
alone are left us, and made me realize only too 
that a vast amount of data should lie before us, be 
begin to form an opinion; that we must first ace 
something ourselves, nay, indeed, fail in sometl 
order to discover our own capacities, and those o 
My acquaintance with the acliievements of those 
times was still due to study and reading rather 
experience of life, whereas, especially in the case of t 
famous orators, it was a striking fact that they ow< 
training to actual life, and that it was impossible to s 
their characteristics as artists; without at the same tir 
tioning their personal disposition. With poets this 
to be less the case : still everywhere nature and art a 
to come into contact through life alone, and thus 
result of all my thought and endeavour, I reverted 
old resolve of investigating nature both within and ' 
and of allowing her absolute sway, while following 
loving imitation. 

For the execution of these resolutions which pc 
me day and night, there lay before me two great and 
overwhelming subjects, and if I could do anything lik< 
to their wealth of possibilities, I was bound to pn 
work of value. These subjects were the older epoch, i 
j the life of Gotz von Berlicbing.en leW, aLtv!^>^^mQ<i« 



of which the unhappy outcome was depicted in Werther. I 
bave already spoken of my historical preparations for the 
former work ; it now remains for me to explain the political 
influences which led to the production of the latter. 

My resolve to give free play to the idiosyncracies of my 
inner nature, and, at the same time, to remain receptive to 
the characteristic influences of the external world, trans- 
ported me into the strange atmosphere in which Werilur 
was designed and written. I sought to free my inner life 
^ from every alien influence, to look with love on all around 
^ me, and to allow all heings, from man downwards to the 
>. lowest comprehensible creature, to act upon me, each aftei 
jT its own kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity with the 
^ several objects of nature, and a heartfelt concord and 
"^ harmony with the whole, so that every change, whether oi 
\ place and country, of hour and season, or of any other part 
^ of the natural order, aflected me profoundly. The eye of 
^ the painter was added to that of the poet, the beautiful rural 
** landscape, brightened by its smiling river, increased my love 
1^ of solitude, and favoured my silent contemplation of all that 
' lay around me. 

. But ever since I had left the family circle in Sesenheim, 

' and again my circle of friends at Frankfort and Darmstadt, 
I felt in my heart a void I could not fill ; I was therefore 
in the mental condition in which our inclinations, provided 
they are slightly veiled, steal upon us unawares and frustrate 
all our good resolutions. 
' Now that the author has reached this stage in his under 

Uking, he feels for the first time light-hearted about his work, 
for only from this point onwards will the book assume its 
intended shape. It has no pretensions to completeness ; it 
is only intended to fill in the gaps of an author's life, tc 
complete much that is fragmentary^ and to preserve the 
memory of lost and forgotten ventiures. But it is not m> 
purpose, nor would it be possible, to do over again what ] 
have already once accomplished. Moreover, the poet would 
now call in vain upon his darkened mental powers to conjure 
up again the charm which made those days in Lahntha 
80 delightful to him. Fortunately his good genius has 
made this unnecessary by impelling him, while stvll v\ \k^ 
y^our of youth, to 5x and describe the Vmptei^voty& o^ ^ 



and in broad outlines. My capacity for giving iif( 
and making them live for me, detached from their c 
enabled me to be perfectly at home in a given C( 
given department of science, without having any ii 
as to what preceded or what followed. Thus a c 
practical, half theoretical faculty had been awaker 
by which I could represent things, rather as they 
than as they were, and that not by philosophical 
but rather by sudden intuition. : To this was 
great power of receptivity, and a willingness to r 
opinions of others, if they did not directly clash wit 
convictions. 

Our literary union was also fostered by an 
correspondence, and by frequent personal in 
which was made possible by the short distanc 
separated us. The first to read a book gave ai 
of it ; often a joint reviewer of the same book w; 
the matter was talked over in connection witl 
subjects, and if at last a definite view was rea( 
of them undertook the ofifice of editor. Thus man 
are as sound as they are spirited, as pleasant as 
satisfactory. The part of reporter often fell tc 
my friends also permitted me to insert a jest now 
in their own compositions, and, when subjects 
which lay in my province and in which I was de- 
rested, would even allow me to write independ< 
would be vain for me to endeavour, either by d< 
or reflection, to recall the real mind and spirit of th 
if the two years of the above-mentioned periodica 
furnish me with the most precise records. Extn 
passages, in which I recognize myself once m< 
appear in future in their proper place, together wi 
of a similar character. 

In the course of this brisk exchange of kr 
opinions, and convictions, I very soon became I 
quainted with Hopfner, and grew much attached to 
soon as we were alone I used to speak with him or 
connected with his own department, which was t 
department also ; and then I never failed to receive 
tion and instruction naturally and logically expou 
had not yet discovered as clearly as I did later tha 



1^ learn from books and conversation, but not from connected 
I professional lectures. A book allowed me to pause at a 
' passage, and even to look back, which is impossible with 
ji the oral delivery of a teacher. Often at the beginning 
p of the lecture, some thought laid hold of me, which I 
pursued, and so missed what followed, and entirely lost 
• the thread. This had been the case in my lectures on 
jurisprudence ; and on this account I was glad of every 
- opportunity of talking with Hopfner, who entered readily 
into my doubts and scruples, and filled up many gaps in my 
knowledge, until at last I began to wish to remain with him 
at Giessen, and learn from him, yet without losing touch 
with my Wetzlar attachments. My two friends both 
opposed this wish, at first unconsciously, but afterwards con- 
sciously ; for both were not only anxious to leave the place 
themselves, but were also interested in getting me away. 

Schlosser disclosed to me that he had formed, first a 
friendly, then a closer connection with my sister, and that he 
was only looking for an early appointment to be united to 
her. This statement surprised me to some extent, although I 
might have found it out long ago from my sister's letters ; but 
we easily pass over that which might hurt the good opinion 
which we entertain of ourselves, and I now realized for the 
first time that I was really jealous about my sister ; a feeling 
which I was the less able to conceal from myself, as, since ray 
return from Strasburg, our relationship had become even more 
intimate. How much time had we not spent in telling each 
other each little concern of the heart, the trifling love affairs, 
and other such matters, which had occurred in the interval. 
In the field of imagination, too, had not a new world been 
opened to me, into which I was looking forward to conduct 
her also? My own little productions, and a world-wide 
wealth of poetry, were gradually to be made known to her. 
Thus I made for her impromptti translations of those pas- 
sages of Homer, which would most interest her. I read aloud 
to her, in German, Clarke's literal translation, as fluently as 
I could; my version generally found its way into metrical 
turns and endings^ and the vividness with which its images 
had come home to me, the vehemence with which I ex- 
pressed them, removed all the blemishes of an itvvolved 
constructiaii/ and her mind followed NvYial m^ mvcv^ Ns^v^ 
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people cannot endure cats, while other things are intensely 
[ repugnant to others, — so Merck was a deadly enemy to all 
university students, who, it must be admitted, at that time 
in Giessen, revelled in extreme roughness. Personally I 
did not mind them : I might have used them as masks for 
one of my carnival plays ; but for him the sight of them by 
day, and their noise by night, was enough to utterly spoil 
his temper. He had spent the best days of his youth in 
French Switzerland, and had later enjoyed the charming 
society of courtiers, men of the world, business men, and 
cultivated men of letters; many army officers who felt a 
desire for intellectual culture, sought his society, and so his 
life had been passed in highly cultured circles. So it was 
not to be wondered at if the coarseness of the students 
vexed him, but he carried his aversion to them further than 
beseemed a man of his age, although he often made me 
laugh by his witty descriptions of their monstrous appearance 
and behaviour. Hopfner's invitations and my persuasions 
were of no avail ; I was obliged to leave for Wetzlar with 
him as soon as possible. 

I could scarcely bear to wait till I could introduce him 
to Lotte, but his presence in our circle did me no good; for 
as Mephistopheles, wherever he may go, will hardly bring a 
blessing with him, so he, by his indifference towards the 
object of my affections, brought me no joy, though he did 
not make me waver. I might have foreseen this result, 
if I had remembered that he had no particular taste for 
those slight, delicate persons, who, while shedding light 
and mirth around them, are themselves absolutely unassum- 
ing. He very soon preferred the Juno-like form of one of 
her friends, and since he himself had not the time to enter 
into further intimacy, he bitterly blamed me for not exerting 
myself to gain this magnificent figure, especially as she was 
free and without any tie. He thought that I did not under- 
stand my own advantage, and saw here only another regret- 
table instance of my special passion for wasting my time. 

If it is dangerous to make a friend acquainted with 
the perfections of one's beloved, because he also may 
find her charming and desirable, the opposite danger 
is equally great, that he may perplex us b^ Vvv^ ^v&ss^t^.. 
This, indeed, was not the case here, fox 1^^ \tcA%t^ oS. V« 



party ; their intimacy had sprung up unawares, and all 
hardly knew how they had come to be so indis[ 
to one another. So through the splendid summer luoi 
they lived a true German idyll ; its prose the fertile land, i| 
poetry their pure affection. Wandering through ripe 
fields, they delighted in the dewy morning ; the song of 
lark, the cry of the quail, were music to Uiem ; sultry 
followed, fierce storms came on, they only drew the cl( 
together, and this steadfast love easily smoothed z\ 
many a little domestic trouble. And so one week- 
followed another, and all seemed holidays, — the wlv 
calendar should have been printed in rubric. Any( 
who remembers what was predicted of the happily 
happy friend of the "New Heloise" will understand 
feeling. " And sitting at the feet of his beloved, he 
peel hemp, and he will wish for nothing else than to 
hemp to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, nay, his wh( 
life long." 

I can say Utile, yet enough for the purpose, respectingl 
a young man, whose name was afterwards but too oftenj" 
mentioned. This was Jerusalem, son of the liberal and\ 
gentle-hearted divine of the same name. He too had aog 
appointment at an embassy ; a good figure, well-knit, and 
of medium height; a face rather round than oval; soft 
and tranquil features, and all else befitting a fair and hand- 
some youth, with more of appeal than power in the glance 
of his blue eyes. His dress was that introduced in Lower 
Germany in imitation of the English,— a blue frock-coat, 
tan-coloured waistcoat and breeches, and boots with brown 
tops. The author never visited him, nor saw him at 
his own residence, but often met him among his friends. 
The young man was temperate though kindly in his speech. 
He took an interest in productions of the most different 
nature, and especially loved those drawings and sketches 
which catch the tranquil character of solitary places. On 
such occasions he would show etchings by Gesner, and 
encourage amateurs to study them. He took no part in all 
our mimic play at chivalry, but lived for himself and his 
own thoughts. It was said he nursed a strong passion for 
the wife of one of his friends. In public they were never 
seen together. Altogether Utile vfas VxvoHiii o( \3ms\^ «i^ci<^^\. 
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that he occupied himself with English literature. As the 
son of a wealthy man, he had no occasion either to devote 
himself over-strenuously to business, or to make pressing 
application for an early appointment 

Those etchings by Gesner increased our pleasure and 
interest in rural objects, and a little poem, which was enthu- 
siastically received by us in our circle, allowed us from that 
moment to think of nothing else. Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village would of necessity appeal to all minds who had 
reached that particular stage of culture and had adopted 
a corresponding habit of thought. For in this poem all 
that we loved and prized in actual life, all that we sought 
after so eagerly in the hopes of partaking of it with all the 
joy of youth, is transported out of a living, active present 
into a vanished past Highdays and holidays in the 
country, church consecrations and village fairs, the grave 
gathering of the aged under the village lime-tree, succeeded 
in its turn by youth's wilder joy in dancing, while the more 
educated classes look on in sympathy. What more seemly 
than pleasures such as these, moderated as they were by 
an excellent country pastor, who knew how to moderate 
every excess, and remove every occasion of quarrel and 
dispute ? Here we found another honest Wakefield, in his 
familiar circle, yet no longer as he lived and loved, but as 
a shadow recalled by the soft mournful tones of the elegiac 
poet Nothing could be happier than the thought under- 
lying such a picture, supposing that the poet's aim is to evoke 
an innocent past with graceful melancholy. And in this 
pleasing task, how well has our English author succeeded 
in every sense of the word I I shared with Gotter his enthu- 
siasm for this charming poem, so we both undertook a trans- 
lation of it, in which, however, he proved the more successful : 
for I had been too painstaking in my efforts to imitate in 
our language the delicate significance of the original, and so, 
though happy in my rendering of single passages, had not 
done equally well for the whole poem. 

Now if it is true, as has been said, that the highest 
happiness lies in a sense of longing, and if genuine longing 
can only be felt for something unattainable, everything now 
conspired to make the youth whom we are acconvT^^xv^vci^ 
on his wanderings the happiest of motlais. Kxi ^^c&^i 
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to take my leave. I managed to protract my visit, as I 
expected with certainty the arrival of Schlosser, whose 
punctuality was well known to me. He came at last, was 
welcomed by his friend, and after one side glance at me 
took little further notice of me. Hopfner, however, drew 
me into conversation, and showed himself throughout 
humane and kindly. I at last took my leave, and hastened 
to the inn, where I exchanged a few hurried words with 
Merck, and arranged further plans. 

The friends had resolved to ask Hopfner to dinner, and 
also that same Christian Heinrich Schmidt who had 
played a part, though a very subordinate one, in German 
literature. The whole jest was really aimed at him, and the 
intention was to punish him in fun for various offences he 
had committed. When the guests had assembled in the 
dining-room, I sent a message by the waiter, to ask whether 
the gentlemen would allow me to dine with them. Schlosser, 
who was well suited for a. serious rd/e^ opposed the suggestion, 
because they did not wish their friendly conversation dis- 
turbed by a third party. But, thanks to the urgency of the 
waiter and to Hopfner's advocacy, who assured his friend 
that I was quite tolerable, I was admitted, and at the begin- 
ning of the meal assumed a modest and bashful bearing. 
Schlosser and Merck put no restraint upon themselves, and 
conversed on a variety of subjects as freely as if no stranger 
were present. The most important literary questions and 
the leading men of the day were discussed. I now grew 
somewhat bolder, bore with equanimity both Schlosser's 
serious rebukes and Merck's sarcasm; but all my darts 
were directed against Schmidt, and they fell sharply and 
surely on the weak points which I knew so well. 

I had drunk moderately of my pint of table-wine, but 
the gentlemen ordered better wine to be brought, and 
did not fail to offer me some.. After many topics of the 
day had been discussed, the conversation turned to general 
channels, and we began to debate the question, which will be 
debated as long as there are authors in the world, whether 
literature was rising or declining, progressing or retro- 
grading? This question, on which old and young, budding 
and retiring authors seldom agree, was discussed withcbeiexCv^V 
interest, but with no de£nite design ot comvu^ \.q ^ ^ss^ss^ 
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that very night to his beloved, who was thus necessarily 
convinced of the unquenchable ardour of her passionate 
adorer. Such early experiences were scarcely likely to 
inspire the youth with a very exalted notion of lover's letters. 

An irreconcilable hatred of the priesthood had grown 
up in this man, who lived in the service of two spiritual 
electors; it had probably sprung from the sight of the 
coarse, vulgar, and degrading foolery which the monks in 
Germany were accustomed to carry on in many parts of the 
country, thereby hampering and destroying every sort of 
culture. His Letters on Monasticism attracted great 
attention, and were received with applause by all Protestants 
and by many Catholics. 

If Herr von La Roche opposed everything that can be 
termed sentiment, and even firmly avoided every appear- 
ance of it, yet he did not attempt to conceal a tender 
fatherly love for his eldest daughter, and she well deserved 
it by the charm of her disposition. Rather short than tall 
of stature, and delicately built, she had a supple^ graceful 
figure, very dark eyes, and a complexion of surpassing fresh- 
ness and bloom. She, too, loved her father, and inclined to 
his opinions. Being an active man of business, most of 
his time was spent in the duties of his calling ; and as the 
guests who stopped at his house were really attracted by 
his wife and not by him, society afforded him but little 
pleasure. At meal-times he was cheerful and entertaining, 
and did his best to keep his table at least free from the spice 
of sentiment 

Anyone acquainted with Frau von La Roche's views and 
turn of mind — and her long life and many writings have 
made her name known and honoured by every German, — 
may perhaps suppose that domestic disagreement must have 
sprung from such a union. Nothing of the kind. She 
was the most wonderful woman ; and I know none to com- 
pare with her. Slight and delicately built, rather tall than 
short, she managed to preserve, even in advanced years, a 
certain elegance both of form and carriage, which happily 
combined between the manner of a lady of the aristocracy 
and of the middle classes. Her mode of dress had been 
the same for several years. A neat little cap witli lagget^ 
well' became her small head and delicate tac^^ ^tA ^^ 
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shows its evil effects, sooner or later, both in educated and 
uneducated circles. Merck, cold-blooded and restless as he 
was, had not long listened to that correspondence before he 
gave vent to many a mocking observation on the subjects 
discussed, as well as on the characters and their circum- 
stances; at the same time he made to me in secret the 
strangest revelations as to what, he said, was their inner 
significance. Political secrets were never touched on, nor 
indeed anything that could have had a definite application ; 
he only drew my attention to persons who, without remark- 
able talents, contrive, by a certain kind of tact, to obtain 
personal influence, and, by a wide acquaintance, try to attain 
to some importance ; and from this time forward I had the 
opportunity of observing many men of the sort. As such 
people usually travel from place to place, arriving now here, 
now there, they have the advantage of novelty in their 
favour, and this we need neither envy them nor grudge 
them ; for it has always been so from time immemorial, as 
every traveller has often experienced to his benefit, and 
every sojourner to his detriment. 

Be that as it may, it is enough that from that time 
forward we watched somewhat uneasily and enviously all 
people of the sort, who travelled about on their own account, 
cast anchor in every city, and tried to gain a footing in some 
families at least. I have represented in " Pater Brey " a 
tender and soft-hearted brother of this guild, and another 
of cleverer and coarser stuff in a carnival play still to be 
published, under the title of Satyros^ or t/te deified Faun ; 
and if not a fair, it is, at any rate, a good-humoured 
sketch. 

For the present, however, the strange elements of our 
little social world still worked together tolerably ; we were 
partly held in check by habit and our natural good manners, 
and partly restrained by the special qualities of our hostess, 
who, being but lightly affected by what passed around her, 
lived in an atmosphere of ideal notions, and had the art of 
imparting them in so friendly a manner that she could 
always soften down any harshness and smooth away any 
friction which might arise in our company. 

Merck had sounded a retreat just at the ri%\;vtV.vKv<^^^ 
that the party separated on the best of teim^ \ Ni^tiX ^>s 
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Ilia and his £nnilj io a jadu, vbich vas ictm 
Rfaioe tovaids 3ibuoz; and akfaoaigh Ihb tcsr 
slovlj as k was^ «c heioogltf the rap*^"* » 
Tbos «c CDjojed at Idsnre, and in die loteliest 
mfiake varietj of sigfatSy wfaflcfa seemed to inciea 
everf hour, widi ever changing form and coloar 
bopediaty by die merementioo of sach names 
and St Goar, Itorhaiarh, Bii^en, Elfeid, ai 
erery one of mj leadeis may be aUe to recall 
to their memcHy. 

We had sketched in du strio u sly^ and had t] 
gained a more lasting impression of the thousand 
log aspects of those splendid shores. At the 
by bemg so much lon^ togedier, by iamiliar 
on so many subjects our relationship became so 
intimate^ that Merck gained a great influence o 
I, as a good comrade, grew indispensable to 1 
My eye, sharpened by nature, again turned to I 
plation of art, for which the beautiful Frankfort 
both of paintings and engravings, afibrded m 
opportunity; I was also much indebted to 
ness of MM. Ettling and Ehrenreich, but e 
the help of Nothnagel. To see the revelatio 
in art became with me a passion, which, at 
must have appeared to other even passlonat 
almost like madness ; and how could such an in 
better fostered than by a constant study of t 
work of the Dutch painters? In order thi 
acquire some practical knowledge in this line, 
gave me a little room, where I found everythit 
for painting in oils, and painted from nature s< 
subjects of still life, one of which, a tortoise- 
handle, inlaid with silver, so astonished my mast< 
left me for an hour, that he maintained one of h 
must have been with me during the time. 

Had I patiently gone on practising on su 

catching their light and shade and the peculiarii 

^. . narface, I might have acquired some amount • 

^' ikill, andofiened out a way to something higher. 

■^'*'" Wo t'--^"''^ of all dilettanti— that of begi 

HuLf dt, and ol sAX^m^XAxv^ \mv^^<s 



soon became involved in greater undertakings, in which I 
stuck fast, both because they were beyond my technical 
powers, and because I could not always keep steadily at 
work with that loving attention and patient industry, which 
can help even a beginner to accomplish something. 

At die same time, I was once more transported into a 
higher sphere, by finding an opportunity of purchasing some 
fine plaster casts of antique heads. The Italians, who 
frequented the fairs, often brought with them good speci- 
mens of the kind, and usually sold them, after taking 
an impression of Uiem. By this means I set up quite a 
little museum, and gradually collected the heads of the 
Laocoon, of his sons, and of Niobe's daughters. I also 
bought miniature copies of the most important works of 
classic art from the collection left, on his death, by a patron 
of art, and sought in this way to revive, as much as possible, 
the great impression made upon my mind in Mannheim. 
Even while working in this way to cultivate, foster, and 
. maintain any talent, taste, or other inclination of the kind 
, ^hat might be in me, I devoted a good part of the day, 
. 2u:cording to my father's wish, to my profession of advocate, 
' ^nd chance afforded me an excellent opportunity for prac^ 
^ rising it After my grandfather's death, my uncle Textor 
^ liad become councillor in his place, and entrusted to me 
, ^uch little offices as I was able to perform ; and the brothers 
Schlosser did the same. I studied the documents ; and my 
^ father also read them with much pleasure, as through his 
^ 3on, he again saw himself in a sphere of activity to which he 
r. bad long been a stranger. We first talked the matters over, 
A ^4id I then had no difficulty in drawing up the necessary 
>)nenioranda. We had an excellent clerk at hand, on whom 
^>iie could rely for all legal technicalities ; I delighted in this 
» Occupation all the more as it brought me nearer to my 
■ ia.ther, who, being perfecdy satisfied with my conduct in this 
't'espcct, was prepared to look with an eye of indulgence on 
^11 my other pursuits, in the eager expectation that I should 
»^ow soon reap- a harvest of fame as an author. 
, . Now since every epoch has a certain uniformity of 
^ character, due to the diffusion of its ruling tendencies and 
^^^pinions through all the departments of Ufe, so in the dovsAxo 
?*^ law those maxims were gradually follovf ed^ ^wYaOa. ^^i 
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already prevalent in religion and morals. Among 
attorneys — the younger generation — and then among 
judges — the elder — ^a spirit of humanity was difiiiiod, 
all vied with each other in being as humane as posdil 
even in legal afiairs. Prisons were improved, crimes pi 
doned, punishments lightened, legitimations made ea 
separations after unfortunate marriages encouraged, s 
one of our eminent lawyers won high fame by contrivii 
after hard fighting, to gain admittance for the son of 
executioner to the college of suigeons. Vain was the oppo 
tion of guilds and corporations; one dam after another i 
broken down. Toleration in religious matters was 
merely taught, but practised, and the civil constitution i 
threatened with a still greater innovation, when, with on 
wisdom, penetration, and force^ an efibrt was mode 
recommend to the good nature of the age, greater fciba 
ance towards the Jews. These new subjects for legal tRi 
ment, lying, as they did, outside the scope of law 
tradition, and only asking for impartial investigation ^ 
kindly sympathy, required at the same time a more natn 
and animated style. This opened a happy field fori 
energies of us younger men, and we disported oursdit 
in it with delight I can still remember how an imperii 
councillor's agent, in a case of the sort, sent me a very polil 
letter of commendation. The French plaidoycrs served \ 
stimulating models. 

We were thus in a fair way to become better orators tha 
jurists, a fact to which the conscientious Georg Schlossi 
once called my attention reproachfully. I had told him th 
I had read to my clients a statement written with mix 
energy in their favour, and that they had evinced mu( 
satisfaction. Whereupon he replied, '*In this case yc 
showed yourself rather author than advocate. We mu 
never ask how such a statement may please the client, b 
how it may please the judge." 

But the occupations to which one devotes one's day a 
never so serious and pressing that one cannot find tin 
enough in the evening to go to the play, and this w 
the case also with me. The lack of a really creditab 
stage had drawn my thoughts constantly to the Germ: 
drama in the hope of discovemv^ Vvo'w otw^ \x\\^\.\^«ix v 



most eiTectively contribute to its advancement. Its condition 

in the second half of the last century is sufficiently well 

known, and everyone wishing for instruction on the point 

~ can find information on every hand. So I will here confine 

' myself to inserting a few general remarks. 

The success of the stage depended more upon the person- 
ality of the actors than upon the value of the pieces. This 
I was especially the case with pieces half or wholly extempo- 
'^ rized, when everything depended on the humour and talent 
of the comic actors. The material for such pieces must be 
drawn from the lowest ranks of life, that it may suit the 
manners of the audience it is intended to please. The 
immense popularity of these plays is due to this scope for 
direct application. They were always in vogue in South 
Germany, where they are retained to the present day, and 
where it is only necessary slightly to alter the comic figures 
' from time to time according to the characters they repre- 
' sent However, the German stage, in conformity with the 
serious character of the nation, soon took a moral turn, 
which was still more furthered by an influence from without. 
For the question arose, among strict Christians, whether the 
theatre belonged to those sinful things which are to be 
shunned in all cases, or to those indifferent things which 
can be good to the good and evil to the evil-minded. Some 
zealots denied the latter view, and held fast the opinion that 
no clergyman should ever enter a theatre. Now the con- 
trary opinion could not be forcibly maintained, unless the 
theatre was declared to be not only harmless, . but even 
useful. To be useful, it must be moral ; and this was the 
direction in which it developed in North Germany, all 
the more because a kind of semi-educated taste had 
demanded the banishment of the traditional comic cha* 
racter,* and although intelligent persons took his part, he 
was forced to retire, after passing through a transition from 
the coarseness of the German Hanswurst (clown) to the 
neatness and delicacy of the Italian and French harlequins. 
Even Scapin and Crispin gradually vanished; the latter I 
saw played for the last time by Koch, in his old age« 

* "Die lustige Person.*' That is to sav, the permanent buffoon, 
like '*Kasperle'~ in the German puppet-showi, ox ** ^^[;umx^<c]'^ vb^ 
MoUto't broad comedies.— 7>vm/. 



when half-corrupted at some definite period. Schroder did 
more for these plays than is usually known ; he thoroughly 
altered them, assimilated them to the German mind, and 
softened them down as much as possible. But a bitter 
kernel still remains, because the joke often depends on the 
ill-usage of persons who may or may not deserve it. In 
these pieces, which also spread widely upon our stage, lay, 
therefore, a secret counterpoise to an over-sensitive morality ; 
and the action of both kinds of drama on each other 
fortunately prevented the monotony into which the theatre 
would otherwise have fallen. 

The German, kind and magnanimous by nature, dislikes 
to see anyone ill-treated. But as no man, however good 
his intentions,' is ever quite sure that something contrary to 
his inclinations will not be attributed to him, and as comedy 
in general, if it is to please, always presupposes or awakens 
some spark of malice in the spectator, so, by a natural path, 
people were led to approve a course which had hitherto been 
deemed unnatural ; this consisted in disparaging the upper 
classes, and in attacking them more or less openly. Satire, 
whether in prose or verse, had hitherto always avoided touch- 
ing the court and the nobility. Rabener refrained from all 
jokes of that nature, and restricted himself to the lower 
circles. Zacharia often deals with country gentry, and ex- 
hibits their tastes and peculiarities in a comic aspect, but 
without contempt. Thiimmel's Wilhelmitie^ a witty little 
composition, as amusing as it is bold, gained great applause, 
perhaps because the author, himself a nobleman and courtier, 
treated his own class so unsparingly. But the boldest step 
was taken by I^ssing, in his Emilia Galotti^ where the 
passions and intrigues of the higher classes are delineated 
with scathing bitterness. All these things were in perfect 
harmony with the restless spirit of the times ; and men of a 
lower order of mind and talent thought they might do as 
much, or even more; so Grossmann, in six unsavoury dishes, 
served up to the malicious public all the tit-bits of his plebeian 
kitchen. A respectable man, Hofrat Reinhardt, was the 
major-domo at this unpleasant board, to the comfort and 
edification of all the guests. From this time forward stage 
villains were always chosen from the higher ranks *, axvd vVv<^ 
character must be a gentleman of thebedcYvaxcA^^t^ox ^xX^*^^ 
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it to Merck, who spoke of it with appreciation and gooc 
^ sense. I sent it to Herder, who, on the contrary, expressec 
2 himself unkindly and severely, and did not miss the oppor 
E tunity of writing some lampoons for the occasion, in whict 

he bestowed on me several ridiculous epithets. This die 

Knot disturb me ; rather I subjected my material to a rigic 
scrutiny. The die was now cast, and the only questior 
_ was how best to play the game. I saw plainly that ir 
^ this too I should get no further advice ; and when, aftei 
some time I could look at my work as if it had proceedec 
from another hand, I was forced to admit that in m} 
L^ attempt to renounce unity of time and place, I had also 
IT infringed upon that higher unity which, in that case, should 
be all the more strictly observed. Since I had merel} 
abandoned myself, without plan or sketch, to my imaginatior 
and to an inner impulse, I had not gone much astray in the 
if" beginning, and the first acts could fairly pass for what the) 
?^ were intended to be. In the following acts, however, anc 
■ z- especially towards the end, I had been unconsciously carriec 
:;^^ away by a strange gust of passion. In my attempt to rendei 
\ Adelheid's charm, I had fallen in love with her myself, — in 
voluntarily my pen was devoted to her alone, — interest in hei 
fate gained the upper hand ; and as, apart from this considera 
tion, Gotz, towards the end, is deprived of his power ol 
action, and later only returns to take an unlucky part in the 
peasant war,* nothing was more natural than that a charming 
woman should supplant him in the mind of the author, who. 
casting off the fetters of art, had thought to try his powers ir 
a new field. It did not take me long to discover this 
defect, or rather this excrescence, since tlie nature of m) 
poetry always impelled me to unity. Putting aside m) 
desire to reproduce Gotz's life and ancient German customs, 
I now kept strictly my own work in view, trying to give il 
more and more historical and national purport, and tc 
cancel what was fictitious or merely the work of passion. 
This was no mean sacrifice, as the inclination of the man 
had to yield to the conviction of the artist Thus, 
for instance, I had taken great delight in introducing 
Adelheid into a gruesome nocturnal gipsy-scene, where the 
inere beauty of her appearance worked Nvorvdei^* CXoi^ 
• ThepcMSMtit war, anMwering to iht /aqueriixn YtMwc^. — Tran* 
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examination excluded her. The love affair betw 
and his gracious lady-love, which was developed 
in the fourth and fifth acts, was much condensed 
allowed to appear in its critical stages. 

So, without altering anything in the first n 
which I still actually possess in its original 
determined to rewrite the whole, and set to work 
zeal, that in a few weeks I had before me a 
remodelled piece. I worked at it all the more 
I did not intend that this second draft should ever I 
but merely looked upon it as a sort of preparatory 
which I might at some future date make the found 
new and more carefully considered treatment. 

When I began to lay before Merck numerous 
as to the way in which I intended U> set about thi 
laughed at me, and asked what was the goo( 
[lerpetual writing and rewriting ? The thing, he sa 
means, only changes its form, and seldom for the bt 
should first see the effect of one thing, and then 
thing else. "Be at the hedge betimes, if you % 
your linen,"* he exclaimed, in the words of the 
hesitation and delay issue only in uncertainty, 
by saying that I should dislike to of)er to a bo( 
work on which I had bestowed so much affection, 
h^ps receive a refusal as an answer ; for how w< 
judge of a young, nameless, and, what was v 
audacious author? My dread of the press had 
vanished, and I should be glad to see my con 
Mitschuldigcn printed, upon which I set some sto 
could find no publisher inclined in my favour. 

This suddenly stirred my friend's practical n 
instincts. By means of the Frankfort GazcttCy he ha 
formed a connection with scholars and booksellers, a 
maintained that we ought ourselves to publish, at 
expense, this singular and certainly striking work, 
we should derive large profit from it. Like man 
he used often to reckon up the profits a booksell 
make, which in the case of many works was 
great, especially if one left out of count how m 
must lose on some kinds of publications and 
• An^kJ: Make hay whWst xVve *»>aitw ^YM».--Trai 



shows its evil effects, sooner or later, both in educated and 
uneducated circles. Merck, cold-blooded and restless as he 
was, had not long listened to that correspondence before he 
gave vent to many a mocking observation on the subjects 
discussed, as well as on the characters and their circum- 
stances; at the same time he made to me in secret the 
strangest revelations as to what, he said, was their inner 
significance. Political secrets were never touched on, nor 
indeed anything that could have had a definite application ; 
he only drew my attention to persons who, without remark- 
able talents, contrive, by a certain kind of tact, to obtain 
personal influence, and, by a wide acquaintance, try to attain 
to some importance ; and from this time forward I had the 
opportunity of observing many men of the sort. As such 
people usually travel from place to place, arriving now here, 
now there, they have the advantage of novelty in their 
favour, and this we need neither envy them nor grudge 
them ; for it has always been so from time immemorial, as 
every traveller has often experienced to his benefit, and 
every sojourner to his detriment. 

Be that as it may, it is enough that from that time 
forward we watched somewhat uneasily and enviously all 
people of the sort, who travelled about on their own account, 
cast anchor in every city, and tried to gain a footing in some 
families at least. I have represented in " Pater Brey " a 
tender and soft-hearted brother of this guild, and another 
of cleverer and coarser stuff in a carnival play still to be 
published, under the title of Salyros, or tfu deified Faun ; 
and if not a fair, it is, at any rate, a good-humoured 
sketch. 

For the present, however, the strange elements of our 
little social world still worked together tolerably ; we were 
partly held in check by habit and our natural good manners, 
and partly restrained by the special qualities of our hostess, 
who, being but lightly affected by what passed around her, 
lived in an atmosphere of ideal notions, and had the art of 
imparting them in so friendly a manner that she could 
always soften down any harshness and smooth away any 
friction which might arise in our company. 

Merck had sounded a retreat just at the right time, so 
that the party separated on the best of tetu\^ \ n^^tX^^^ 



paxt against him. However, the first lerie 
print ; and in this I aw an examine of the i 
prevalent among well-infonned and cultivate 
then, was to be hoped from the pnblicat laig< 

I was not long to enjof the {Measure c 
such things with Merck, and thus gaining fi 
them, for the enlightened Landgravine of H< 
took him in her suite on her joumef to Pel 
detailed letters which he wrote to me gave 
insight into the ways of the world, and they i 
all the more as the descriptions were writtc 
and friendly hand. Ye^ his departure left n 
for a long time, and deprived me, just at this im 
of his enlightening sympathy, whidi I then so 

Just as a man embraces the determinati 
a soldier and go to the wars, and courageoi 
bear danger and difficulties as well as to endt: 
pain, and even death, but at the same time 
realizes the particular occasions in which 
anticipated evils may come upon him as 
unpleasant surprise, — so it is with everyone 
into the world, and especially with an author; 
with me. As the public in general b more in 
subject-matter than in the treatment of it, it 
the subject of my plays which drew the syr 
younger readers. They thought they could 
banner, under whose guidance they might find 
the wildness and crudeness of their youthful 
it was the most able of them, men who had 
tained similar purposes, who were thus carr 
still possess a letter — I do not know to whon 
from Burger, a great and in many respects uniqi 
may serve as important evidence of the eflfec 
ment produced by the publication of the pi< 
other side, sober-minded men blamed me 
club-law in such favourable colours, and even 
me a desire to see those disorderly times re 
Others took me for a man of profound learninj 
me to publish a new annotated edition of G 
narrative; — a task for which I felt by no 
although I allowed my name to be put on the 



. the new edition. Because I had selected the hest blooms in 
the wide field of his life, they took me for a careful gardener. 
However, this learning and profound knowledge of mine 
were much disputed by others. A respected business man 
quite unexpectedly paid me a visit. I felt highly honoured, 
especially as he opened the conversation with praises of my 
Goiz von Berlic/Uttgen, and of my thorough insight into 
German history^ but I was nevertheless astonished when I 
discovered that he had really come for the sole purpose of 
informing me that Gotz von Berlichingcn was no brother-in- 
law to Franz von Sickingen, and that therefore, by intro* 
ducing this matrimonial alliance, I had committed a grave 
historical error. I tried to excuse myself by the statement 
that Gotz himself calls him so, but was met by the reply, 
that this is a form of expression which only denotes an inti- 
mate and friendly relationship, just as in modern times we 
call postilions ** brothers-in-law," * without being bound to 
them by any family tie. I thanked him as well as I could 
for this information, and only regretted that the error could 
not now be remedied. He echoed my regret and exhorted 
me most kindly to a further study of the German history and 
constitution, and offered me his library, of which I after- 
wards made good use. 

But the drollest event of the sort which occurred to me 
was the visit of a bookseller, who, with cheerful liberality, 
requested a dozen plays of the kind, promising to pay well 
for them. How amused we were at this offer may be 
imagined ; and yet, in fact, he was not so very far in the 
wrong, for I was already secretly occupied in studying the 
chief events preceding and following this turning-point in 
German history, and in working them up in the same spirit 
— a laudable design, which, like many others, was frustrated 
by the rapid flight of time. 

This play, however, had not been the author's sole 
occupation, for . while it was being composed, written, 
rewritten, printed, and circulated, other ideas and plans were 
stirring in hb mind. Those which allowed of dramatic 
treatment had so far the precedence that they were oftenest 
thought over and brought nearer to execution ; but at the 

^ It is a German peculiarity to apply the word '*ScIiw«!Q^** 
(brother-ill-law) in this way. 



into social conversation ; — wnen ne was aione, 
up before his mind any person of his acquai 
entreat him to sit down, walk up and down b 
remain standing before him, and discourse wit 
subject he had in his mind. His friend woul 
occasion required, or by the usual gesture 
approval or dissent; — and in such gestures 
has his individual traits. The speaker then 
develop further those subjects which seemed 
guest, or to limit and define more closely those 
disapproved ; and, finally, would be polite enc 
yield his point The strangest thing about it 
never selected persons of his intimate acqu: 
only those whom he seldom saw, and some ev 
in distant parts of the world, and with whom 
come into passing contact. They were, how 
persons more receptive than communicative by 
were ready to take an open-minded interest i 
which fall within their range of vision, thou 
sionally summoned dissentient spirits to th< 
exercises. Persons of both sexes, of every ag 
took their share in these discussions, and wei 
pleasant and obliging, since he only conversed 
which were intelligible and agreeable to them. 



not driven to it by misfortune, he naturally hit at once 

V upon the plan of expressing himself in letters ; for all gloom 
i* is the child and pupil of solitude — whoever resigns himself 

^ to it flies all opposition, and what can be more opposed to 
e' his state of mind than th% cheerfulness of society ? The 
enjoyment in life felt by others isf to him a painful reproach ; 
1^ and thus, those very influences which should charm him out 
1^ of himself, throw lum back*to brood upon his misery. If he 
^ gives any expression to hisi-feelings, it will be by letters ; for 

V a written eifusioil^ whether bright or gloomy, has at the 
i time of writing to face no ci^pos^ition, while an answer con- 
if taining contrary a^gument^^gives the solitary soul cause and 
■ opportunity for hardening and confirming himself in his 
f melancholy mooq. The letters of Werther, written in this 
r spirit, have so manifold a charm, precisely because their 

various contents Vere first talked over with several in- 
dividuals in such iioaginar3&.dialogues, and only later in the 
process of compC|$iti6n it^lf Svere made to appear as if 
directed to one single*fHend and sympathizer. It would be 
hardly advisable to say more on the mode of treatment 
adopted in a little>book wtiich has-been so much discussed, 

- but, with respect^to the contents, something may yet be 
added. t 

This loathin|I of life has both physical and moral 
causes ; the former we will leave to the investigation of the 
physician, the latter to that of the moralist, and in this well- 
worn matter, only consider the main point, where the 
phenomenon is most clearly revealed. All comfort in life 
is based upon a regular recurrence of external phenomena. 

^^ The change of day and night, of the seasons, of flowers and 
fruits, and all other recurring pleasures that come to us, 
that we may and should enjoy them — these are the main 
springs of our earthly life. The more open we are to these 
enjoyments, the happier we are; but if these changing 
phenomena unfold themselves before us and we take no 
interest in them, if we are insensible to such fair solicitations, 
then comes on the sorest evil, the heaviest disease — we 

'^ regard life as a loathsome burdea It is said of an English- 
man, that he hanged himself that he might no longer have 
to dress and undress himself every day. I once knew o. 
worthy gardener, whose work was the «u^utvV^tA'^\\^ 
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of a large park, who once cried out with vexation, ' 
always see these rain clouds moving from west to esu 
is even told of one of our greatest men, that it irl 
to see the returning green of spring, and that he wi 
the sake of variety, it might for once be red. Tl 
really the symptoms of weariness of life, which n 
quently results in suicide, and which, in 8elf-absorbe< 
tive men, was more frequent than one would imagin 

Nothing occasions this weariness more than 
currence of the passion of love. First love, it is 
said, is the only one deservmg of the name, for 
love, by its very existence, destroys the highest me 
love. That conception of the eternal and infinit 
should elevate and support it, is destroyed, and it 
as transient as every other intermittent phenomenoi 
the conflict between the sensual and the moral, if 
this complicated civilization sunders the feelings 
and desire, is the cause of an exaggeration which < 
to no good. 

Moreover, a young man soon perceives in other 
in himself, that there are changing phases in th 
world as well as in the seasons of the year. T 
descension of the great, the fisivour of the strc 
encouragement of the influential, the attachment 
multitude^ the love of individuals — all have their vici; 
and we can no more hold them fast than we could 
the moon, and the stars. And yet these are not me 
ings of nature ; they escape us either by our owi 
another's fault, by chance or skill ; yet change they 
we are never sure of them. 

But what most pains a sensitive youth is the ui 
recurrence of our faults; for it takes us long 1 
that while we cultivate our virtues, we are nurtu] 
faults at the same time. The former rest upon tl: 
as upon their root, and the latter send forth unde 
ramifications as strong and as various as any of thos 
the former send forth into the open light of day. Fu 
we generally practise our virtues by a conscious ex< 
will, whereas we are unconsciously surprised by ou 
the former seldom procure us any pleasure, while tl 
constantly bring with them UoubW oxid ^vcw. Hste 
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knotty point in self-knowledge, one which makes it ail but 
impossible. If we add to all this young and feverish 
blood, an imagination on which isolated facts worked with 
benumbing force, and, above all, the uncertain vicissitudes 
of the hour, it is not to be wondered at if the impatient 
sufferer strove to free himself from such a strait. 

However, such gloomy reflections, which lead those who 
yield to them along paths which have no turning, could not 
have developed so decidedly in the minds of our German 
youth, had not an outward stimulus incited and encouraged 
these morbid tendencies. Such a stimulus they found in 
English literature, especially in its poetry, for its great 
beauties are "bound up with a grave melancholy, which is 
easily caught by those who love to read it The intellectual 
Briton, from his youth up, sees himself surrounded by a 
world of stirring interest, which stimulates all his powers ; he 
perceives, sooner or later, that he must gather all his wits 
together if he hopes to come to an understanding with it. 
How many of their poets have in their youth led a loose 
and riotous life, and soon found themselves justified in 
complaining of the vanity of earthly things? How many 
of them have tried their fortune in worldly affairs, have 
Ailed princijxil or subordinate posts^ in parliament, at court, 
in the ministry, or in an embassy, have taken an active 
part in internal disorders and changes of constitutions 
and government, only to experience, if not in their own 
case, at any rate in that of friends and patrons, grievous 
rather than happy consequences 1 How many have 
been banished, imprisoned, or have suffered in their 
property I 

Simply to be a spectator of such great events inspires 
seriousness ; and to what can such serious thought lead us if 
not to the contemplation of the transitoriness and worthless- 
ness of all earthly things ? The German, too, is of a serious 
turn, and therefore he found English poetry not only greatly 
to his taste, but, as it sprang from a loftier level, even awe- 
inspiring. It reveals a strong and able intellect, well- 
schooled in the ways of the world, a deep and tender heart, 
a firm will, a passionate energy, — ^the very noblest qualities 
to be admired in a man of education and talent ; but all this 
put together does not make a poet« Tt>j;6 ^^oeXr) \& >^caX 



Dy tneir teucuous ana skuiui presencment. j^ 
only from this point of view, the majority of I 
most of them moral and didactic, and on th< 
will show us nothing but a gloomy weariness 
only Young's Night Thoughts^ where this t 
ticular is worked out, but even tlie other 
poems, stray, before one is aware of it, inl 
region, where the understanding is presented v 
which it cannot solve, since here even 
religion at least as it is able to construct, re 
Whole volumes might be compiled to serve as 
to this frightful text — 

** Then old Age and Experience, hand in hai 
Lead him to deaih, and make him understoi 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong." 

What further helps to make English poets 
misanthropes^ and diffuses over their writings th 
sense of universal antagonism, is the fact tha 
owing to their many national divisions, ai 
devote themselves for the best part, if not i 
of their lives, to one party or another. S 
cannot praise and extol the members of his [ 

«« i.-. u:-u u.. U-.1 -: ir u_ j!j k 
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I' a £EiithfuI lover is drowned, or b devoured by a shark 
^^before his hasty strokes caii bring him to the side of his 
ilibeloved ; and a poet like Gray needs only to sit down in 
9f a churchyard, and harp upon the well-known strings, to 
':nistantly gather round him a company of the friends 
'fof melandioly. Milton in his AlUf^o must first drive 
'laway gloom in vehement verse, before he can attain a 
^temperate glow of pleasure; and even the cheerful Gold- 
Vflnitfi loses himself in elegiac sentiments, when in his 
\ Deserted Viliage he draws us a picture, as sad as it is 
1^ charming, of a lost Paradise which his Traveller wanders 
^ over the whole earth to find again. 

^ I have no doubt that bright works and cheerful poems 
' can be brought forward to contradict what I have said, but 
f die greater number, and the best of them, certainly belong 
\ to the older period ; and more recent works belonging to 
^ this category have the same satirical and bitter tendency, 
^ and treat women especially with contempt. 

However that may be, it was such serious poems, so detri- 
mental to all human energies, as those we have just referred 
to, that constituted our favourite reading, some seeking, in 
accordance with their dispositions, gentle elegiac melancholy, 
others heavy, oppressive, all-renouncing despair. Strangely 
enough, Shakespeare, our father and guide, who knows so well 
how to diffuse pure cheerfulness around him, only strength- 
ened our feelings of discontent. Hamlet and his soliloquies 
were spectres which haunted all youthful minds. Each of 
us loved to commit to memory and recite the principal 
passages, and everybody fancied he had a right to be just 
as melancholy as the Prince of Denmark, though he had 
seen no ghost, and had no royal father to avenge. 

But that a perfectly suitable environment might not be 
wanting to all this melancholy, Ossian had drawn us by 
his charm even to the Ultima Thule^ where on a gray and 
boundless heath, wandering among projecting, moss-grown 
tomb-stones, we watched the grass around us swaying in a 
ghostly wind, and the lowering, cloudy sky above us. It 
was not till the moon rose that the Caledonian night was 
turned to day ; departed heroes, faded maidens^ Kon^x^ 
round us, until at \Bst we really thougjht vie «a\f >^ ^'^vl^ 
ofLoda in all its fearful reality. 
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but to destroy himself, that he generally has recourse to 
noechanical devices for carrying out his design. \Vhen Ajax 
Uls upon his sword, it is the weight of his body which renders 
bim this last service. When the warrior exacts an oath of his 
ihieldbearer not to let him fall into the hands of the enemy, 
bt is still an external force which he secures, only a moral 
Instead of a physical one. Women seek to cool their 
Sespair in water, and, to take the extreme instance of such 
xiechanical aids, fire-arms ensure swift action with the least 
sxertion. Hanging is repellent, because it is an ignoble 
leath. It is more likely to occur in England, because 
there, from youth up, it is common to see many hanged 
nrithout the punishment being exactly dishonourable. By 
poison, by opening the veins, the aim is to leave life slowly ; 
uid that most refined, rapid^ and painless death by the sting 
:>f an adder, was worthy of a queen, who had passed her life 
in splendours and delights. But all these are external aids, 
enemies with which man forms an alliance against himself. 

When I came to consider all these means, and to follow 
them out in history, I found that amongst all those who 
killed themselves, no one perpetrated the deed with such 
grandeur or freedom of soul, as the Emperor Olho. This 
man, defeated as a general, but by no means reduced to 
extremities, resolved to quit the world for the benefit of the ^ 
empire, which, in a sense, already belonged to him, and * 
for the sake of sparing many thousand lives. He has a 
cheerful supper with his friends, and the next momng it is 
found that he has stabbed himself to the heart with his 
dagger. This singular deed seemed to me worthy of 
imitation ; and I was convinced that no one who could not 
in this imitate Otho, had a right to take his own life. By 
this conviction-/! freed myself not only from the intention 
but also from the whim of suicide, which in those glorious 
times of peace had managed to creep in amongst an indolent 
youth. Among a considerable collection of weapons, I pos- 
sessed a handsome, well-polished dagger. This I laid every 
night by my bed, and before I extinguished the candle, I 
tried whether I could succeed in plungmg the sharp point 
a couple of inches deep into my breast. Since I never 
could succeed, I at last laughed myself out oC \.\\^ tw^'^^xv^ 
threw off all hypochondriacal fancies, and te^Vi^d^ X^ \v«^< 



conception : I lacked an event, a plot in which 
them. 

Suddenly I heard the news of Jerusalem's 
on the heels of the general rumour, came the mi 
and circumstantial description of the whole occi 
the instant the plan of Werth^r was formed, am 
drew together, and became a solid mass, just ; 
a vessel, which is upon the point of freezing, ii 
into hard ice by the most gentle shake. I ' 
more anxious to hold fast this singular prize; 
and carry out in all its parts a work of sucl 
and varied contents, as I had once more becor 
in a painful situation, which left me even less 
any former one, and foreboded nothing but disa] 
if not ill-feeling. 

It is always a misfortune to enter upon new r 
to which one has not been inured ; we are often 
will lured into a false sympathy, the incompleten 
positions troubles us, and yet we sec no mear 
completing or of renouncing them. 

Frau von La Roche had married her eldest 
Frankfort, and often came to visit her, but could 
cile herself to the position which she herself Y 
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first Catholic cleigyman with whom I had come into close 

contact, and thanks to his clear-sightedness, I was able to 

gain from him pleasurable and satisfactory explanations of 

the &ith, usages, and external and internal workings of this 

' oldest of churches. I have a distinct memory too of an 

elegant, though middle-aged lady, named Servi^res. I formed 

^ the acquaintance of the Alessina-Schweizer, and other families, 

B came into friendly relations with the sons, which lasted for 

i^ some time^ and so all at once found myself on intimate terms 

' with a cirde of strangers, in whose occupations, pleasures, and 

^ even religious exercises I was induced, nay, compelled to 

> take part My former relations to the young wife, which, 

^ propNerly speaking, were only those of a brother to a sister, 

* continued after marriage; we were of corresponding ages; 
% I was the only one in the whole circle in whom she heard 
^ an echo of those intellectual tones to which she had been 

• accustomed from her youth. We lived on together in a child- 
like confidence, and although there was no note of passion 
in our intercourse, it was still painful enough, because she too 
could not reconcile herself to her new circumstances, and, 
although richly endowed with fortune's gifts, saw herself 
transplanted from the pleasant valley of Ehrenbreitstein 
and a happy childhood to the gloomy surroundings of a 
mercantile house, and forced to act as mother to several 
step-children. So I found myself hemmed in amid new 
family relations, without any real share or participation 
in their life. As long as they were happy with one another, 
all went on smoothly enough ; but most of the parties con- 
cerned turned to me in cases of vexation, and my lively 
sympathy generally did more harm* than good. This 
situation soon became insupportable ; all the disgust of life 
which usually springs from such unsatisfactory relationships, 
seemed to weigh on me with double and threefold weight, 
and a new and powerful resolution was once more needed 
to free me from it 

Jerusalem's death, which was occasioned by his unhappy 
attachment to the wife of a friend, shook me out of my 
dream, and I not only saw visibly before me what had 
befisdlen both him and me, but 8ometV\\TVg ^vxcvA^x \)\\\c^ 
happened to me at the time stirred me loo X.O ^'s»i\OYw^\R 
emotiott, and hence I was naturally led to \>ieaScv^ voXo >i^ 



The manuscript, now finished, lay before mc 
draft, with few corrections and alterations. It \i 
into a book at once, for the binding is to a writ 
much the same use as the frame is to a picture ; 
easier to see whether there is really anything ii 
written the little volume, almost unconsciously, 
nambulist, and was myself astonished at it wl 
through it, in order to alter and improve it. 
however, that after some time, when I could 
work from a certain distance, many possible im 
might occur to me, I gave it to my younger friei 
and the effect produced on them was all the 
contrary to my usual custom, I had told no on< 
revealed my plan beforehand. Yet here again 
subject-matter which really produced the effect, 
respect they were in a frame of mind precisely 
of my own ; for by this composition; more th 
other, I had freed myself from that stormy elemen 
by my own fault and that of others, by a mode of 
designed and accidental, of set purpose and by he 
cipitation, by obstinacy and pliability, I had been i 
tossed to and fro. I felt as if I had made a g 



produced upon a few afterwards extended to the general 
public, and this little book, which had been so beneficial to 
me, was decried as extremely injurious. 

But all the evils and misery it is supposed to have 
caused were nearly prevented by an accident, for soon 
after its production it ran the risk of being destroyed. This 
IS what happened : — Merck had recently returned from St 
Petersburg; I had had very little talk with him, because he 
iras always busy, and only gave him a very general idea of 
the Weriher which lay so near my heart. One day he 
called upon me, and as he did not seem very talkative, I 
asked him to listen to me. He sat down on the sofa, and I 

' began to read the story letter by letter. After I had read 

i for some time, without eliciting any sign of approval, I laid 
still more stress upon the pathos, — but what were my feel- 

- ings when, at a pause which I made, he struck a terrible 

! blow at my hopes with a calm, " Yes ! very pretty," and with- 
drew without any further remark. I was beside myself, for 
diough I found pleasure in my works, I was at first 

' quite unable to pass judgment on them*. I now quite 
believed that I had made a mistake in subject, tone, and 
style — all of which were doubtful — and had produced some- 

; thing quite impossible. Had a fire been at hand, I should 
have burnt the work at once; but I again plucked up 
courage, and passed some painful days, until he at last 
assured me in confidence, that at that moment he had been 
in the most frightful position possible to any man. He had, 
therefore, neither seen nor heard anything, and did not even 
know what the manuscript was about. In the meanwhile his 
trouble had been set right, as far as possible, and Merck, 
when his energies were awake, was a man to bear any 
calamity, even the most stupendous ; his humour returned, 
only it had grown even more bitter than before. He harshly 
condemned my design of re-writing Werthef\2XiA wished 
to see it printed just as it was. A fair copy was made, 
which did not long remain on my hands, for on the very 
day on which my sister was tnarried to Georg Schlosser, 
and while the house was fullr of rejoicing at the event, a 

. letter from Weygand, of Leipzig, arrived, in which he asked 
me for a manuscript I looked on such ^ comcA^^twc^^ 
as a favourable omtn* I, sent off Wertlier^ ^xA \<^ ^^ 
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satisfied to find that th^ remuneration I received for it was 
not entirely swallowed up by the debts I had been forced 
to contract on account of Gotz von BerUcMngeti. 

The effect this little book produced was enormous, 
chiefly because it exactly hit the temper of the times. For 
just as a little match will blow up a vast mine, so the force 
of the explosion which followed my publication was due to 
the fact that the youth of our generation had already under- 
mined itself; and the shock was so great, because all j 
extravagant demands, unsatisfied passions, and imaginary | 
wrongs, found in it a violent and sudden vent. It cannot " 
be expected of the public that it should receive a work ' 
of art in an artistic spirit. As a matter of fact, it was 
only the subject, the material, that was considered, as I had 
already foimd to be the case among my own friends ; while 
at the same time the old prejudice appeared, that the 
';' dignity of a printed book required it to have a moral 
iiaim. But a true picture of life has none. It neither 
1 1 approves nor censures, but developes feelings and actions 
1 1 in their natural consequences, and thereby enlightens and 
I instructs. 

Of the reviews I took little notice. I had completely 

washed my hands of the matter, and those good folks might 

now try what they could make of it. But my friends did 

not fail to collect such criticisms, and being more initiated 

into my views, to make merry over them. The Joys of 

Young Werthei\ which Nicolai produced, gave us occasion 

for many a jest. This otherwise excellent, meritorious, and 

well-informed man had already begun to depreciate and 

oppose everything that did not accord with his own way of 

thinking, which, in his narrow-mindedness, he held to be the 

only correct one. So he must needs try his strength against 

me too, and his pamphlet was soon in our hands. A very 

delicate vignette, by Chodowiecki, gave me much delight ; 

as at the time I admired this artist extravagantly. The 

bungled medley itself was cut of that rough homespun, 

which the human understanding takes such pains to make 

sufSciently coarse for the men^vbeis of its ON<ru family. Blind 

/ ^o the fact that here no \ntetverv\!\o\\ vi^'a v^^i^^^^ ^^ 

^ ^cither's youthful bloom is repieswX^^ ^^ cax^ct^\\^\s 

^e very outset, Nicolai aWovrs tt\v tteaxmrax v^ ^'ss.^ 
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g to the two hundred and fourteenth {>age, and then, when 

^jf the distracted man is preparing to take the fatal step, this 

I acute psychological physician contrives to palm off upon his 
li. patient a pistol, loaded with chickens' blood, which results 

II in a repulsive spectacle, but happily no mischief. Lotte 
f marries Werther, and the whole affair ends to general 
I, satisfaction. 

I So much I can recall from memory, for I never saw the 

I book again. I cut out the vignette, and put it away among 
r my favourite engravings. Then, by way of taking a quiet 
and innocent revenge, I composed a short burlesque poem, 
"Nicolai at Werther's grave," which, however, is best 
omitted here. Here again my predilection showed itself 
for giving everything a dramatic form. I wrote a prose 
dialogue between Lotte and Werther of a fairly amusing 
character; Werther complains bitterly that his deliverance 
by the help of chickens' blood has turned out so badly. 
His life is saved, it is true, but the shot has blinded him. 
He is now in despair at being her husband, and yet not 
able to see her ; for the sight of her whole person would be 
much dearer to him than all those pretty details which he 
can ascertain by touch. Lotte, in accordance with her cha* 
racter, is not particularly well pleased with a blind husband, 
and this gives an opportunity of abusing Nicolai pretty 
roundly, for interfering unasked in other people's affairs. The 
whole was composed in a good-natured spirit, and depicted 
with frank foreboding Nicolai's unfortunate and conceited 
disposition to meddle with things beyond his compass, a 
tendency which caused great annoyance both to himself and 
others, and which, eventually, in spite of his undoubted 
merits, entirely undermined his literary reputation. The 
original of thisyVi/ d^ esprit was never copied, and has been 
lost sight of for years. I had a particular weakness for this 
little production. The pure and ardent devotion of the two 
young lovers was rather heightened than diminished by the 
tragi-comic situation in which they thus became involved. 
A tone of tender feeling pervaded the whole ; and even my 
adversary was not treated ill-naturedly, but only humorously. 
However, I did not make the book itself speak <^^ %<^ 
politely, but let it txprt^ itself as foWo^s, Vti vn\\\2.>ciC2PCi c: 
an old rhyme i-^ 
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'* By that conceited man — by Aim 
I'm dangerous declar'd, 
The heavy man, who cannot swim, 
Is by the water scar'd ! 
That Berlin pack, priest-ridden lot— 
Their ban I do not heed ; 
And those who understand me not 
Shoald better learn to read. " 



Well fortified in anticipation against all that might be 1 
alleged against WertheTy I was not much troubled by these 
attacks, numerous though they were ; but I was quite unpre- 
pared for the intolerable torment provided for me by 
sympathizers and well-wishers. These, instead of makmg 
polite comments on my book just as it stood, wished tO' 
know, one and all, how much of it was really true ; at which 
I grew very angry, and generally gave uncourteous answers. 
To satisfy them, I should have had to pull to pieces and 
destroy the form of a work on which I Imd spent so much 
thought^ trying to give poetical unity to its many various 
j elements ; and in such a process its essential parts, if they 
I survived at all, must have lost their imity and coherence. 
\ However, upon closer consideration, I could hardly blame 
I the public for its inquisitiveness. Jerusalem's fate had 
! excited great attention. An educated, gentle, blameless 
j youth, the son of one of our ablest authors and theologians, 
j in good health and circumstances, had suddenly, and without 
J known cause, destroyed himself. Every one wanted to 
! know how such a thing was possible : the mention of an 
\ unfortunate love affair roused general excitement among 
I younger minds, whilst references to petty annoyances, which 
J he had had to suffer in higher circles, stirred the interest of 
\ the middle classes ; indeed every one was anxious to leam 
; further particulars. Now Werthcr was thought to be an 
' exact delineation of the life and character of that young 
man. Descriptions of place and personaUty both tallied, 
and the narrative was so natural, that everyone felt fully 
; informed and satisfied. But closer examination revealed so 
■ much that did not fit, that the seekers after truth found 
, themselves in an insufferable quandary, since all critical 
il investigation neceiiarily gave rise to a hundred doubts. 
t they C( '. at the xea\ gi^x. ol VScv^ x£^\x^\ \ ^ ^^S. 
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my own life and sufferings which I had worked into the book 
was undecipherable, because, young and unobserved, I had 
gone on my own way in obscurity if not in secret. 

While working at my book I had not forgotten the 
good fortune of the artist who had been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of composing a Venus from the study of various 
different beauties. Accordingly I took the liberty of using 
the appearance and qualities of several pretty girls as 
models for my Lotte, although the chief characteristics 
were all taken from the one I loved best. The inquisitive 
public was' therefore able to discover resemblances to 
various ladies; and even the ladies themselves were not 
indifferent to the honour of being thought the true original. 
But these several Lottes caused me infinite trouble, be* 
cause everyone who saw me seemed determined to know 
where the real one actually resided. I endeavoured to 
save myself, like Nathan* with the three rings, by an 
expedient, which, though it might have suited more dis- 
tinguished people, was not satisfactory either to the orthodox 
or the reading public. I hoped after a time to be freed from 
such tormenting inquiries, but they pursued me through 
my whole life. On my travels I tried to escape them, by 
assuming an ifieognito^ but even this remedy was, to my 
disappointment, unavailing, and thus even if the author of 
this little volume had wrought harm or mischief by it, he was 
sufficiently, I may say disproportionately, punished by such 
unavoidable importunities. 

This kind of infliction taught me only too clearly that 
authors and their readers are separated by an immense gulf, 
of which, happily, neither of them have any conception. I 
had long ago realized the uselessness of all prefaces ; for the 
more pains a writer takes to explain his views, the more con- 
fusion he creates. Besides, an author may preface his works 
as elaborately as he will, the public will always go on demand- 
ing of him precisely what he has endeavoured to disclaim. 
Another kindred peculiarity of the reading public, which 
strikes us as remarkably absurd, especially in those who 
commit their criticisms to prints was soon to fall under 
my notice. They are possessed by the delusion that an 

* ** Nathan the wise/' in Lessing's play NoXkfkyi dtr WwttS^\iss^^ 
OB Boccaccio's Ule of the nngi,-^TrtiHS. - ' ' 
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author, by producing anything, becomes their de 
that he always falls short of what they wished anc 
of him, even though before they had seen his worl 
not the least idea that anything of the kind exist 
even possible. Independently of all this, it wa 
greatest fortune or misfortune, that everyone 
make the acquaintance of this strange young at 
had stepped forward so unexpectedly and so bold 
wanted to see him, to speak to him, to hear somet 
him, even if at a distance ; and he was compelled 
a turmoil of society, sometimes pleasant, some 
agreeable, but always distracting. For he had be 
a number of works, sufficient to occupy him for sc 
if he could have kept to them with his old fervoi 
was drawn out of the calm, the twilight, the obscui 
can alone favour pure creation, into the clamour o 
where we lose ourselves in others, and are led as 
by sympathy and coldness, by praise and blame 
these outward influences never accord with the ph 
inner development, and therefore, as they cannot 1 
necessarily injure us. 

Yet more than by all the distractions of the day, 
was kept from the elaboration and completion 
works by the taste then prevalent in this society f 
tizm^ everything of importance which occurred 
life. What that technical expression (for such 
our literary circle) really meant, shall here be < 
Under the stimulus of our genial social gatherings 
accustomed to split up into short, extemporized 
all the materials which we had formerly been 
collect with a view to compositions of greater le 
single simple incident, a happily uatv^ or even sill 
blunder, a paradox, a clever remark, personal idio: 
or habits, even a peculiar look, and anything e 
might occur in a varied and bustling life — took 
of a dialogue, a catechism, a stirring scene, or a 
sometimes in prose, frequently in verse. 

This practice, carried on mth talented er 

strengthened in us this genuineV^ poexkc ^vCww^^ 

^Ve accepted objects, events, peisot\s, ^ >5)cv«^ ^ 

individually or in their manifold tc\aLtvon^, omx ot^ 
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■^ was to comprehend them clearly, and represent them vividly. 
■f Every favourable or unfavourable criticism was to pass 
2^ in living form before the eyes of the spectator. These 
^- productions might be termed animated epigrams, which, 
though not purporting to cut or wound, were yet rich in 
^ point and forcefulness. The Jahrmarktsfat (Fair-festival) 
is an epigram of this kind, or rather a collection of such 
epigrams. All the characters there introduced are meant for 
actual living members of that society, or at least for persons 
connected with it, and in some d^ree known to it ; but the 
solution of the riddle was unguessed by the greater number ; 
all laughed and few knew tliat their own marked peculi- 
arities were the substance of the jest The prologue to 
Bahrdt's Neueste Offenbanmgm (Newest Revelations) may 
be looked upon as a specimen of another kind ; the shortest 
pieces are to be found among my miscellaneous poems, 
a great many have been destroyed or lost, and some tliat 
still exist do not admit of being published. Those which 
appeared in print only increased the excitement of the 
public and their curiosity about the author; those which 
were handed about in manuscript entertained our immediate 
circle, which was continually increasing. Doctor Bahrdt, 
then at Giessen, paid me a visit, to all appearance courteous 
and confiding ; he laughed over the prologue, and seemed 
anxious to enter into friendly relations. But we young 
people still continued to omit no opportunity at our social 
gatherings of jesting, in a malicious vein, over the peculi- 
arities which we had remarked in others, and successfully 
reproduced. 

If it was by no means displeasing to the young author 
to be stared at as a literary meteor, he nevertheless sought, 
with glad modesty, to testify his esteem for the great men 
of his country, among whom Justus Moser deservedly 
claims especial mention, before all others. The little essays 
on political subjects written by this incomparable man, had 
been printed some years before in the Osnahriicker Intdli' 
gensbiitter^ and were made known to me by Herder, who 
overlooked no work of value, and particularly no printed J 
work, that appeared in his time. Moser's daughter, Frau 
von Voigts, had undertaken the task of coWtc^^ ^<^»^ 
scBttered papers. We had scarcely palittvcA cosw^^ x 
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thus relieved for the time being from the anxi< 
felt on this score. 

What is most remarkable and commendable ii 
essays, which, composed as they are, with a sii 
form together a perfect whole, is the very inti 
ledge they display of the whole civil state of mar 
see a social system resting upon the past^ and still 
existence. On the one hand there is a firm ai 
tradition^ on the other a tendency to unrest j 
which cannot be prevented. Here alarm is felt 
innovation, there pleasure in what is new, altt 
useless, or even injurious. With what freedon 
judice the author explains the relative posit 
different classes as well as the mutual relationshi 
towns, and villages ! We learn what are their p 
together with the legal grounds on which they n 
told where the main capital of the state is investe 
interest it yields. We are shown, on the one har 
and its advantages, on the other, taxes and dis 
of various kinds ; and are finally introduced to th 
branches of industry; and in all this a contnu 
between past and present times. 

Osnabriick, as a member of the Hanseati 
enjoyed, we are told, in its earlier days an ext 



and deliberate plans proposed for enabling the inhabitants 
of the interior to obtain similar advantages. We next 
I learn much of trades and handicrafts, and how these have 
t been outstripped by manufactures, and undermined by shop- 
•* keeping; the decline is shown to be the result of various 
causes^ and this result, in its turn, the cause of a further 
, decline, in an endless and apparently inevitable circle ; 
yet such is our author's statesmanship and such his lucidity 
of exposition that we almost fancy we can discover a way 
of escape. Throughout he displays the clearest insight 
into the minutest details. His suggestions and advice are 
no airy fabrics, though they are often impracticable ; and 
that is why he calls his collection "patriotic fancies," 
although everything in it has a basis of reality and possibility. 
But as everything in public life depends upon the 
conditions of domestic life, this especially engages his 
attention. The changes in manners and customs, dress, 
diet, domestic life, and education, are subjects with which 
he deals, now earnestly, now in a lighter vein. We should 
have to catalogue every process in the civil and social 
world, to exhaust the list of subjects which he discusses. 
And his mode of treatment is admirable. A thoroughly 
capable man of business discourses to the people, in weekly 
papers, on the undertakings and operations of a wise and 
beneficent government, in the hope of setting these matters 
before them in their true light. And this is not done in a 
dry, didactic manner, but in very various forms which might 
be called poetical, and which must certainly be considered 
rhetorical in the best sense of the word. He always rises 
above his subject, and understands how to give a bright 
aspect to the most serious subjects ; now half-concealed in 
one disguise or another, now speaking in his own person, 
always thorough and exhaustive, — at Uie same time always 
good-humoured, more or less ironical, able, honest, well- 
meaning, sometimes blunt and vehement; — ^and all this 
in such marvellous proportion that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the wit, intellect, facility, skill, taste, and character 
of the author. In his choice of subjects of general utility, 
his deep insight^ wide views, happy treatment, profound yet 
cheerful humour, I know no one to whom he c&a b^ xcicst^ 
fitly compared than Franklin. 
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Scxh a man produced an infinite effect upon 
greatly inthimrrd a jornhful generation which de\ 
solid worth and was in a fit mood to appreciate i 
thooght we might indeed be capable of the style of 
position; but who could hope to make himself ma£ 
such a wealth of matter, and to handle the most intra 
subjects with so much ease? 

But it is our dearest, most cherished illusion- 
which we cannot resign, however mndi pain it may c 
us through life — to ho^ that we may possibly appropi 
and eren reproduce and exhibit as our own, what we p 
and honour in otheriw 



FOURTEENTH BOOK 

Alongside the new movement which was spreading among 
the public, there arose another of greater importance perhaps 
to the author, as it took place in his immediate circle. 

His early friends who had read in manuscript those 
literary works which were now creating so much sensation, 
looked upon them consequently almost as their own, and 
gloried in a success which they had been bold enough 
to predict. Their number was increased by new adherents, 
especially by such as felt conscious of creative power, or 
were eager to evoke it and cultivate it in themselves. 

Lenz was one of the most active and most eccentric 
amongst the former. I have already sketched the outward 
appearance of this remarkable man, and touched affectionately 
on his humorous talent. I will now speak of his character, 
in its manifestations rather than in its real essence, because 
it would be impossible to follow him through the mazy 
course of his life, and to give in these pages a detailed 
account of his peculiarities. 

We have already explained that love of self-torture 
which in the absence of all outward grievances, had now 
become fashionable, and which worked most havoc in the 
noblest minds. The thoughts which would merely inflict a 
passing stab on ordinary men, unused to self-analysis, 
and would soon be banished from their minds, were 
carefully noted by men of finer mould, observed and re- 
corded in books, letters, and diaries. Now, however, men 
united the strictest moral demands on themselves and others 
with an excessive negligence in action; and the presumption 
arising from this incomplete self-knowledge led them into 
strange and even vicious habits. But these painful stru^les 
in self-analysis were justified by the rise of em^vucaL 
pyschology which, while not exactly prepattd X.o ^xQttfi>w>s:5 
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satisfied to find that th^ remuneration I received for it was 
not entirely swallowed up by the debts I had been forced 
to contract on account of Gotz von BerUcMngm. 

The effect this little book produced was enormous, 
chiefly because it exactly hit the temper of the times. For 
just as a little match will blow up a vast mine, so the force 
of the explosion which followed my publication was due to 
the fact that the youth of our generation had already under- 
mined itself; and the shock was so great, because all i( 
extravagant demands, unsatisfied passions, and imaginary I 
wrongs, found in it a violent and sudden vent. It cannot |i 
be expected of the public that it should receive a work I 
of art in an artistic spirit. As a matter of fact, it was 1 
only the subject, the material, that was considered, as I had {' 
already found to be the case among my own friends ; while ji 
at the same time the old prejudice appeared, that the ^ 
V dignity of a printed book required it to have a moral | 
iiaim. But a true picture of life has none. It neither 
1 1 approves nor censures, but developes feelings and actions 
r in their natural consequences, and thereby enlightens and 
< instructs. 

Of the reviews I took little notice. I had completely 
washed my hands of the matter, and those good folks might 
now try what they could make of it. But my friends did 
not fail to collect such criticisms, and being more initiated 
into my views, to make merry over them. The Joys oj 
Young ]Verthei\ which Nicolai produced, gave us occasion 
for many a jest. This otherwise excellent, meritorious, and 
well-informed man had already begun to depreciate and 
oppose everything that did not accord with his own way of 
thinking, which, in his narrow-mindedness, he held to be the 
only correct one. So he must needs try his strength against 
me too, and his pamphlet was soon in our hands. A very 
delicate vignette, by Chodowiecki, gave me much delight; 
as at the time I admired this artist extravagantly. The 
bungled medley itself was cut of that rough homespun, 
which the human understanding takes such pains to make 
sufficiently coarse for the meipbers of its own family. Blind 
to the fact that here no intervention was possible, that 
Werthefs youthful bloom is represented as cankered from 
the ver/ oulsti, Nicolai allov^s m^ vc^axrci^icvx v^ ^^>q.^ 
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to the two hundred and fourteenth {>age, and then, when 
the distracted man is preparing to take the fatal step, this 
acute psychological physician contrives to palm off upon his 
patient a pistol, loaded with chickens' blood, which results 
in a repulsive spectacle, but happily no mischief. Lotte 
marries Werther, and the whole affair ends to general 
satisfaction. 

So much I can recall from memory, for I never saw the 
book again. I cut out the vignette, and put it away among 
my favourite engravings. Then, by way of taking a quiet 
and innocent revenge, I composed a short burlesque poem, 
••Nicolai at Werther's grave," which, however, is best 
omitted here. Here again my predilection showed itself 
for giving everything a dramatic form. I wrote a prose 
dialogue between Lotte and Werther of a fairly amusing 
character; Werther complains bitterly that his deliverance 
by the help of chickens' blood has turned out so badly. 
His life is saved, it is true, but the shot has blinded him. 
He is now in despair at being her husband, and yet not 
able to see her ; for the sight of her whole person would be 
much dearer to him than all those pretty details which he 
can ascertain by touch. Lotte, in accordance with her cha- 
racter, is not particularly well pleased with a blind husband, 
and this gives an opportunity of abusing Nicolai pretty 
roundly, for interfering unasked in other people's affairs. The 
whole was composed in a good-natured spirit, and depicted 
with frank foreboding Nicolai's unfortunate and conceited 
disposition to meddle with things beyond his compass, a 
tendency which caused great annoyance both to himself and 
others, and which, eventually, in spite of his undoubted 
merits, entirely undermined his literary reputation. The 
original of this jfu itesprit was never copied, and has been 
lost sight of for years. I had a particular weakness for this 
little production. The pure and ardent devotion of the two 
young lovers was rather heightened than diminished by the 
tragi-comic situation in which they thus became involved. 
A tone of tender feeling pervaded the whole ; and even my 
adversary was not treated ill-naturedly, but only humorously. 
However, I did not make the book itself speak quite so 
politely, but let it express itself as foUo^ivs, Vti m\Xa£v!C2PCi c:^ 
an old rhyme ; — 
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astonished me, so that I urged him to employ his talents in ig 

turning the essence of this protracted adventure to account, I 

by basing on it a short romance. But that was not in 

his line; he only felt in his element when he was exhausting 

himself on trivial details, spinning out endless threads which 

led to nothing. Perhaps at some future time, it will be I 

possible to supplement these introductory remarks by some I 

account of his life up to tlie time when he finally lost his| 

reason. At present I will confine myself to what is immedi- i 

ately connected with the subject in hand. I 

No sooner had Gotz von Berlichingen appeared than] 

Lenz sent me a lengthy disquisition written on small saib- ' 

] bling paper, such as he commonly used, leaving no margin, | 

I either at the top, or the bottom, or at the sides. It was J 

i entitled, CT^ t4Hsere Efu (On our Marriage), and were it 

1 still in existence, might enlighten us now much more than it \ 
did me at the time, seeing that I was still in the dark as to 
j his life and character. The leading purpose of this long 
'\ manuscript was to compare my talent with his own; be I 
I would sometimes seem to rank himself below me, and again j 
I represent himself as my equal ; but it was all done so deftlf 1 
j and so humorously that I was quite open to receive the 
s view he intended to convey, all the more so as I did, in fact, 
.5 rate his gifts very highly, and was always urging him to 
J desist from his aimless rambling, to concentrate his powers, 
\ and to use his inborn creative genius to artistic purpose. 
I I gave a friendly response to this mark of his confidence, 
\ and in compliance with that eager desire which he 
i expressed for further intimacy (as the whimsical title 
\ sufficiently indicates), from that time forward I kept him 
^ informed of every new work or plan of work on which I was 
j engaged. In return he sent me a succession of his manu- 
* scripts: Der Hofmeister (The Private Tutor), Der nau 
\ Mcfioza (The New Menoza), Die Soldaten (The Soldiers), 
3 Imitations of Plautus, and the translation from the English 
) which I have already mentioned as forming the supplement 
; to his Remarks on the Drama. 
// In my perusal of his lacomc pie^aLC"^ lo this translation, 

IJ I was struck by his speaking \n sucVw ^ n«vj «& x^ ^y3w^>\ 
f the idea that this essay, conta\mtv|^ a \^>aeK«xv\. ^\xa52i.\i^ 
the regular stage, had been lead maxv>j ^^x^ X^^Vot^ \r 
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gathering of literary men, and, consequently, at a time when 
Gotz was not yet written. That there should have heen 
among Lenz's acquaintances at Strasburg a literary circle of 
which I was ignorant seemed somewhat doubtful ; however, 
I let it pass, and soon found publishers for this and his other 
writings, without having the least suspicion that he had 
selected me as the chief object of his fantastic hatred, and 
as the mark of a strange, capricious persecution. 

For the sake of clearness in the sequel, I will just 
mention in passing a good fellow, who, though of no extra- 
ordinary gifts, was yet one of our number. He was called 
Wagner, and was first a member of our Strasburg society 
and then of the one at Frankfort — a man by no means 
lacking in ability, talent, and education. He gave evidence 
of an aspiring mind, and was therefore welcomed among 
us. He attached himself warmly to me, and as I made 
no secret of my plans, I showed to him as well as others my 
sketch of Faust^ especially the Gretchen episode. He caught 
at the idea and used it for a tragedy. Die Kvidesfn'drderin 
(The Infanticide). It was the first time that anyone had 
stolen from me any of my plans. It vexed me, though I 
bore him no ill will on that account. Since then I have 
often enough had to endure such depredations' and piracy 
of forecasted plans, and considering my dilatoriness and 
my habit of gossiping about the many things that I was 
continually planning and imagining, I had no right to 
complain. 

If orators and poets love to make use of contrasts on 
account of their effectiveness, even at the expense of seeking 
them out sometimes in remote regions, the present writer 
ought to be delighted to find ready to hand such a 
decided contrast as that presented by the two men, Klinger 
and Lenz. They were 'Contemporaries, and had worked 
together in their early years. But Lenz, like a transient 
meteor, shot but for a moment across the horizon of German 
literature, and vanished suddenly, leaving no trace behind. 
Klinger, on the contrary, has maintained his position up to 
the present time as an author of influence, and an active 
man of business. But I will not n6w pursue this self-evident 
comparison any further; nor will it be uece^ssn^ \.^ v^waiJ 
at great Jen^ o/ KXmgtx himself, since the ©ejaX^o^> 
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author, by producing anything, becomes their debtor 
that he always falls short of what they wished and exi 
of him, even though before they had seen his work, the 
not the least idea that anything of the kind existed, c 
even possible. Independently of all this, it was no 
greatest fortune or misfortune, that everyone wish< 
make the acquaintance of this strange young author 
had stepped forward so unexpectedly and so boldly, 
wanted to see him, to speak to him, to hear something 
him, even if at a distance ; and he was compelled to l\ 
a turmoil of society, sometimes pleasant, sometimes 
agreeable, but always distracting. For he had begun 
a number of works, sufficient to occupy him for some ] 
if he could have kept to them with his old fervour; b 
was drawn out of the calm, the twilight, the obscurity, 1 
can alone favour pure creation, into the clamour of day 
where we lose ourselves in others, and are led astray, 
by sympathy and coldness, by praise and blame, be 
these outward influences never accord with the phase c 
inner development, and therefore, as they cannot help, 
necessarily injure us. 

Yet more than by all the distractions of the day, the a 
was kept from the elaboration and completion of gi 
works by the taste then prevalent in this society for 5> 
fizin^ everything of importance which occurred in a 
life. What that technical expression (for such it w. 
our literary circle) really meant, shall here be expla 
Under the stimulus of our genial social gatherings, we 
accustomed to split up into short, extemporized fragr 
all the materials which we had formerly been woi 
collect with a view to compositions of greater length, 
single simple incident, a happily naive or even silly wo 
blimder, a paradox, a clever remark, personal idiosynci 
or habits, even a peculiar look, and anything else ^ 
might occur in a varied and bustling life — took the 
of a dialogue, a catechism, a stirring scene, or a dran 
I sometimes in prose, frequently in verse. 
/.f This practice, carried on mth talented enthus: 
/.jf strengthened in us this genuineVv i^oe\!\c ^vC\\.m^^ ^S. ^ 
^/ ^Ve accepted objects, events, peisotvs, ^ V5c«;>j n<«^, 
) ^dividuMUy or in their manifold xeUuoTO, o>ax wiVf «^ 
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experiences. It was not with himself that he had to struggle, 
but beyond and outside himself with the conventional world, 
from whose fetters the Citizen of Geneva designed to set us 
free. And since the circumstances of his youth had often 
rendered this struggle both hard and painful, he had been 
forced back upon himself too violently to be able to attain 
to a thoroughly serene and happy development. On the 
contrary, as he had had to fight his way against an opposing 
' world, a trait of bitterness had crept into his character, which 
he afterwards sometimes fed and cherished, but for the most 
part resisted and conquered. 

His works, as far as I am able to recall them, reveal a 
strong understanding, an upright mind, an active imagina- 
tion, a ready perception of the varieties of human nature, 
and a characteristic representation of generic differences. 
His girls and boys are frank and charming, his youths 
ardent, his men straightforward and intelligent; such cha- 
racters as are depicted in an unfavourable light are not 
overdrawn; he is not wanting in cheerfulness and good 
humour, in wit and happy inspirations; allegories and 
symbols are at his command ; he can entertain and please^ 
and the enjoyment would be still purer if he did not here 
and there mar his gay and pointed wit, both for himself and 
us, by a strain of bitterness. Yet this it is that makes 
him what he is. The infinite variety which exists in the 
various types of men and writers, is due to the fact that we 
each of us waver in our theory between knowledge and 
error, and in our practice between creation and destruction. 

Klinger should be classed with those who have fitted 
themselves for their life in the world out of their own 
resources, their own powers of mind and soul. This 
development was common to a large number of men, who 
were wont, in their mutual intercourse, to express them- 
selves vigorously and strikingly in ah intelligible language, 
having its source in universal nature and in popular usage. 
Hence all pedantic forms of speech were excessively dis- 
tasteful to them, especially if they had degenerated into 
mere phrases by being dissociated from their living origin 
and so lost all their first fresh significance. Such men 
almost invariably wage war against new 09miQiv&^ n\&>h^^ 
and systems^ as well as against ne^r evenX& 2itv^ T\i\w% \sn»( 
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i of mark who announce or carry out great innovation 
\ They are however not so much to blame on this account^ 
j their opposition is not unnatural when they see the somcel 
J of their own being and culture threatened with destruction, I 
J This adherence of a strong energetic character to its oynS 

I j views demands all the more respect when it has been main-{ 
I \ tained intact throughout a life spent in the world and Id 
I j business, and when a mode of dealing with present events,' 
j ! which to many might seem rough and even arbitraryi has 
i ( led, by its opportune employment, most surely to the desired 
j \ end. This was the case with Klinger ; a stranger to any 
j ■■ kind of pliability (never a virtue of the native of a Free 
I j City) he had nevertheless risen, steadily, and honourably, 
\ : to posts of great importance, had managed to maintain his 
; j position, and as he advanced in the esteem and favour of 
his noblest patrons, never forgot his old friends, or the path 
> ^ by which he had risen. Indeed^ through all degrees of I 
t absence and separation, he pertinaciously struggled to pre* * 
:/, serve an absolute constancy of remembrance, and it is| 
; certainly worthy of remark that in his coat of arms, thoi^h . 
! ! adorned by the badges of many orders, like another j 
, * Willigis,* he did not disdain to perpetuate the tokens of 
I his early life. 

It was not long before I made the acquaintance of 
j Lavater. He had been much struck by passages from 

■ my *' Letter of a Pastor to his Colleague," for much of it 
perfectly coincided with his own views. Thanks to his 
unwearying activity we were soon engaged in a lively corre- 
spondence. At the time it commenced he was making 
preparations for his larger work on Physiognomy, — the intro- 

. duction to which had already been laid before the public 
He entreated everyone to send him drawings and silhouettes, 

■ and especially representations of Christ; and, although I 
could do little for him in this way, he nevertheless insisted 

: on my sending him a sketch of the Saviour such as I 

imagined him. Such impossible demands gave rise to jests 

of many kinds, for I had no other way of defending myself 

against his eccentricities than by bringing my own into play. 

The number of those who had no faith in Physiognomy, 

• Archbishop of Mainz (975-101 1), the son of a wheelvrright, had a 
wheel inserted in his coat of arms. 
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or, at least, regarded it as uncertain and deceptive, was very 
large ; and several who were not unfriendly to Lavater felt 
an irresistible longing to put him to the test, and^ if possible^ 
play a trick upon him. He had ordered of a respectable 
painter in Frankfort the profiles of several well known 
persons. Lavater's agent ventured upon the jest of sending 
Bahrdt's portrait and passing it off as mine, which soon 
brought back a merry but thundering epistle, full of exple* 
tives of all sorts and asseverations that this was not my 
picture, — together with everything else that Lavater would 
naturally find to say on such an occasion in confirmation of 
the doctrine of Physiognomy. He was better satisfied with 
my true likeness, which was afterwards sent, but even here the 
antagonism into which he constantly fell both with painters 
and their subjects was very evident. The former could 
never be exact or faithful enough for him ; the latter, what- 
ever excellences they might have, always fell too far short 
of the ideal he entertained of men and humanity to prevent 
his being somewhat repelled by the special traits which 
constitute the personality of the individual. 

The conception of humanity which he had evolved out 
of his own consciousness and nature, was so completely at 
one with the vivid conception of Christ which filled his 
heart, that it was impossible for him to understand how a 
man could live and breathe and yet not be a Christian. 
My own relation to the Christian religion was a matter of 
thought and feeling, and I had not the slightest conception of 
that physical affinity to which Lavater inclined. I was, 
therefore, vexed by the importunity, with which a man of so 
much heart and intellect attacked me, as well as Mendels- 
sohn and others, maintaining that we must either become 
Christians with him. Christians of his sort, or else must bring 
him over to our own way of thinking, and convince him of 
those same truths in which we had found rest. This demand, 
so directly opposed to that liberal, humanitarian spirit, to 
which I was tending more and more, had no good effect on 
me. All unsuccessful attempts at conversion leave him who 
has been selected for a proselyte stubborn and obdurate, 
and this was especially the case with me when Lavater at 
last pronounced the harsh alternative — ^^Ya&ski OkcnsScaxw 
or Atheist r I thereupon declared tWx VI V<^ ^ovi^^ xw^ 
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leave me my own Christianity as I had hitherto ch 
itf I was quite ready to decide for Atheism, particula 
saw that nobody knew precisely what was meant by ( 
This correspondence! vehement though it was, < 
disturb the good terms we were on. I^vater had 
credible amount of patience, pertinacity, and endura 
was confident in his theory, and determined to pr 
his convictions in the world; he was willing to el 
waiting and by gentle means what he could not ace 
by force. In short, he belonged to the few fortun 
whose calling perfectly harmonizes with their innc 
tion, and whose training has proceeded unintcn 
from their early to their later life, thus giving a 
development to their faculties. Bom with the most 
moral susceptibilities, he had chosen the clerical pre 
He received the usual education, and displayed cons: 
ability, but showed no inclination to pursue his studic 
extent of real scholarship. For he too, though bom 
before us, had, like ourselves, been caught by the : 
Liberty and Nature which was characteristic of the tii 
which whispered flatteringly in every car, " You hav 
li' bilities and latent powers enough within yourself, 
much outward aid ; all depends upon their proper 
tion." The obligation of a clergyman to exercise 
fluence which the world calls moral, but which from i 
standpoint is religious, fully coincided with his men 
dencies. His marked impulse, even as a youth, 
impart to others, and to excite in them, his own sen 
of justice and piety, and his favourite occupation > 
observation of himself and of his fellow-men. The 
was facilitated, if not forced upon him, by his tendei 
i ] conscience ; the latter by his keen eye for what w 
j i around him. Still, he was not born for contemplatio 
properly speaking, the gift of presenting ideas was i 
i He felt himself rather impelled by all his powers t 
j and action ; I have never known anyone more imce 
i active. But because our inner moral nature is insej 
I bound up with external conditions, whether we beloi 
family, a class, a guild, a city, or a state, he was o 
j ; in his desire to influence others, to come into < 
H7/A all these institutions^ sLCid Xo i^\ >^«ai \xw t 
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Hence arose many a collision, many a complication, especi- 
ally as the commonwealth of which he was by birth a 
member enjoyed, within precise and accurately defined 
limits, admirable hereditary freedom. The republican from 
his boyhood is accustomed to think for himself and to con- 
verse on public affairs. In the first bloom of youth he sees 
the time draw near when, as a member of a free corporation, 
he will have a vote to give or to withhold. If he wishes to 
form a just and independent judgment, he must, first of all, 
be convinced of the worth of his fellow citizens; he must 
learn to know them ; he must inquire into their sentiments 
and their capacities; and thus, while he aims at leading 
others, he becomes familiar with his own heart. 

Such was Lavater's early training, and this business of 
life seems to have occupied him more than the study of 
languages and that analytic criticism, which is not only 
bound up with it, but is its basis and its aim. In later 
years, w^hen his attainments and his views. had attained such 
boundless scope, he used frequently to assert, both in jest 
and earnest, that he was not a learned man. It is precisely 
to this want of deep and solid learning, that we must ascribe 
his tenacious adherence to the letter, not only of the Bible^ 
but even of the Bible version, finding in it sufficient nourish- 
ment and assistance for all his wants and aims. 

Very soon, however, this sphere of action within the 
limits of a guild and corporation became too narrow and too 
slow in its workings for his energetic nature. It is not hard 
for a youth to be upright, and a pure conscience revolts 
from the wrong doing of which it is still innocent. The 
oppressions of a bailiff were evident to the eyes of the 
citizens, but it was by no means easy to bring him to 
justice. Lavater, in company with a friend of his, anony- 
mously threatened the guilty bailiff. The matter became 
notorious, and had to be investigated. The criminal was 
punished, but the instigators of this act of justice were 
blamed if not abused. In a well ordered state justice even 
must not be brought about by unjust means. 

On a tour which Lavater now made through Germany, he 
came into contact with educated and upright men \ tVv\& ^twV) 
served to confiim his former thoughts and cotiNvOCvcycis^^xi^ 
oa Jus return home he worked with evet g;co^\ti% \i^^^^ 
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everything that produces inward disquiet to be 
reprehensible, still could not give it uncondition; 
and so gave rise to an unceasing and inappeasa 
In the maintenance of this conflict, Lenz surpass 
idlers and dabblers who were busily burrowing 
own souls, and thus he suffered from that geners 
the times, which should have been cured by the pi 
IVert/ier; but a personal peculiarity distinguishe* 
all the rest. While they were undeniably frank 
souls, he had a decided inclination to intrig 
intrigue for its own sake, without having any disi 
in view, that is, any reasonable, attainable, pers< 
On the contrary, it was always his habit to set h 
farcical aim, and by this means he kept himsell 
amused, liius all his life long he remained a 
imagination ; his love, as well as his hate, were 
he dealt arbitrarily with his thoughts and feeling 
might never lack occupation. He made use c 
perverted means to give reality to his sympathi 
pathies, and continually himself destroyed his 
Thus he never benefited any whom he loved, 
any whom he hated. In general he seemed 
that he might be able to punish himself, and to 
no other purpose than to graft a new fiction upon 

His talent, in which tenderness, pathos, a 
rivalled each other, sprang from a real dept 
inexhaustible creative power, but was thoroug 
with all its beauty. Such qualities are precise 
difficult to judge. It is impossible to overlook 
features of his works — ^a vein of gentle tende 
through fragments of caricature so eccentric and 
that it is difficult to excuse them, even for the sak< 
as thorough-going and unassuming as his, and I 
such genuine comic talent as he was. His 
made up of mere trifles, to which his nimble 1 
always give a meaning, and thanks to his good ; 
could all the more easily fritter his time away, i 
which he employed in reading were always f 
helped to enrich his own original mode of i\ 
materials of the most varied nature. 

He had been sent to Strasbur^ to accom 
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livonian noblemen, and a more unfortunate choice of a 
Mentor could not have been made. The elder baron went 
back for a time to his native country, leaving behind him a lady 
to whom he was devotedly attached. , In order to keep the 
second brother, who was paying court to the same lady, as 
well as other lovers, at a distance, and to preserve this 
precious treasure for his absent friend, Lenz determined 
either to feign, or, possibly, actually to entertain, a passion 
for this fair lady. He carried this plan out with the 
most obstinate adherence to the ideal he had formed of her, 
without allowing himself to realize that he, no less than the 
others, merely served her for pastime and amusement. So 
much the better for him I For him, too, it was nothing but 
a jest which could only be kept up by her meeting him in 
the same spirit; now attracting, now repelling him; now 
encouraging, and now slighting him. We may be sure that 
when he came to his senses again, as he occasionally did, 
he would, with great delight, have congratulated himself on 
such a find. 

For the rest, like his pupils, he lived for the most part with 
officers of the garrison, and to this circumstance are pro- 
bably due the strange notions he afterwards brought out 
in his comedy Die Soldaten (The Soldiers). Meanwhile, this 
early acquaintance with military men produced in him the 
peculiar fancy, that he was himself a great judge in military 
matters. And he actually did, by degrees, study the subject 
in detail with such effect, that some years afterwards he 
prepared a long memorial to the French Minister of War, 
from which he hoped for great results. The faults of the 
department were certainly adequately pointed out, but the 
remedies suggested were ridiculous and impracticable. How- 
ever, he cherished a conviction that he might by this means 
gain great influence at court, and was anything but grateful 
to those of his friends who, partly by persuasion, and partly 
by active opposition, compelled him to suppress, and finally 
to bium, this fantastic work, when he had gone as far as 
to copy it, enclose it with a letter, and formally address it 

I had been his confidant first by word of mouth, and after- 
wards by letter, in all the shifting and perplexing mazes of 
his intercourse with the lady above mentvotied. Tkx^'^k^xx^ 
which he could infuse into the commotvesV \tvo&!exi\& o\\.^ 
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Under such circumstances a confidential 
such as might apply to our own cases and e 
not to be thought of; however I was much 
observing the manner in which he treated mei 
I say, not improved by it, for my positio 
different from his. For him who works 
purpose no effort is lost ; his endeavour will 
more fruit than is shown in the parable of tl 
its all too moderate estimate. But he whos 
artistic, fails utterly in every work which does 
nition as a work of art. Hence my freque 
with my dear sympathizing readers, and m 
inclination to come to an understanding with 
felt but too vividly the difference between th< 
of my labours and Lavater's. His influence pi 
he was present, mine, when I was absent. Evei 
dissatistied with him at a distance became hi 
they met, and everyone who, judging by my vi 
to find me gracious and attractive, was bitterly 
when he came in contact with a man of repe 
and reserve. 

Merck, who had just come over from Darn 
the part of Mephistopheles, making merry pai 
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moment and profit, for his pressing incitements to action set 
my calm, artistic, contemplative nature in motion, not, how- 
ever, to any immediate advantage, because for the moment 
he only increased the distraction of mind which had already 
laid hold of me. Still, so many subjects were discussed 
between us, as to give rise to the most earnest desire on my 
part to prolong our intercourse. Accordingly I determined 
to accompany him if he went to Ems, when I hoped that, 
shut up in the carriage and cut off from the world, we might 
freely treat of those subjects which lay nearest to both our 
hearts. 

Meanwhile J found the conversations between Lavater and 
Fraulein von Klettenberg exceedingly interesting and profit* 
able. Here two firm Christians stood in contrast to each 
other, showing evidently how the same belief may take a 
different shape according to the sentiments of different 
persons. In those tolerant times it was repeated often 
enough that every man had his own religion and his own 
mode of worship. Although I did not exactly agree with 
this, yet, in the present instance, it was made evident to me 
that men and women need a different Saviour. Fraulein von 
Klettenberg looked towards hers as to a lover to whom 
one yields oneself without reserve, concentrating all joy and 
hope on him alone, and without doubt or hesitation con- 
fiding to him the destinies of life. Lavater, on the other 
hand, treated his as a friend, to be imitated lovingly and 
without envy, whose merits he recognized and valued, and 
whom, for that very reason, he strove to copy and even to 
equal. What a difference between these two tendencies, 
which represent in general the spiritual necessities of the 
two sexes ! This may perhaps explain the fact that men of 
tender feelings have so often turned to the Mother of God 
as a paragon of female beauty and virtue, and like Sannazaro, 
have dedicated to her their lives and talents, only occasion- 
ally turning aside to play with the Divine Infant. 

In what relations my two friends stood to each other, 
and how they felt towards each other, I gathered not only 
from conversations at which I was present, but also from 
confidences which both made to me in private. I could not 
entirely agree with either; for my Christ had also takecva. 
form of his own, in accordance with my o\vti N^ft^n^* ^v^^- ^^ 



they would not allow mine to pass muster, I worried them ' 
with all sorts of paradoxes and exaggerations, and, when | 
they got impatient, left them with a jest. I 

The struggle between faith and knowledge had not yet i 
become the order of the day, but the two words and the 
ideas connected with them were brought forward from time 
to time, and true cynics maintained that one was as little to 
be relied on as the other. So I took delight in declaring in 
favour of both, yet even then failed to win my friends' 
assent. In matters of Faith, I said, everything depends on 
believing ; the nature of the belief is perfectly indifferent. 
Faith is a profound sense of security for the present and 
future^ and this assurance springs from confidence in a limit- 
less, all-powerful, and inscrutable Being. The firmness of 
this confidence is the one great point ; but our conception 
of this Being depends on our other faculties, or even on 

1 circumstances, and is a question of perfect indifference. 
Faith is a sacred vessel into which everyone is ready to 
pour his feelings, his understanding, his imagination, making 
V, the sacrifice as entire as he can. With Knowlege the exact 
1 opposite is the case. There the point is not whether we 
know, but what we know, how much we know, and how 
well we know it. Hence, Knowledge is open to dispute 
j because it can be corrected, widened, and restricted. Know- 
] ledge begins with the particular, it is endless and irreducible 
■ to forms of sense, can never be apprehended in its entirety, 
I or at least only as in a dream, and thus remains the exact 
\ opposite of Faith. 

j Half truths of this kind, and the errors which arise from 

; them may be exciting and entertaining, in the garb of 
1 poetry, but in life they disturb and confuse conversation. 
I For this reason I was glad to leave Lavater to the company 
: of all those who looked to be edified by him and with 
5 him, and was fully compensated for this deprivation by the 
I journey we took together to Ems. We were favoured by lovely 
I summer weather. Lavater was gay and altogether delightful. 
j For in spite of his religious and moral turn of mind, he was 
f by no means of an anxious dlsposvtvoa^ but responded 
readily when outward events moved iVvo^e ^xavav^\CvKv\a\i^ 
gay and cheerful He was sympatVvetvc, cXeNet,>N\vcj ,^tA\^^ 
the same qualities in others, provided \5aax. v\ve^ ^«^V. 
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within the bounds which his delicate sense of propriety 
prescribed If any one ventured to go beyond them he 
would clap him on the back, and by a hearty " Bisch gtut! " 
("Be good'') call the rash man back to good behaviour. 
From this journey I derived both instruction and inspira- 
tion, of a kind, however, which contributed more to my 
knowledge of his character than to the government and 
development of my own. At Ems I saw him surrounded 
immediately by men of all sorts and conditions, and went 
back to Frankfort, because my trifling concerns were in such 
a state that I could scarcely afford to be absent from them. 

But I was not destined to find rest and quiet again so 
speedily. Basedow now appeared to attract and influence 
xne on another side. It would be scarcely possible to find 
a more decided contrast than that presented by these two 
men. A single glance at Basedow revealed the difference. 
Lavater's features lay open to the observer ; Basedow's, on 
the contrary, were crowded together, and drawn inward as it 
were. Lavater's eyes, beneath heavy eyelids, spoke of a frank 
and pious nature ; Basedow's, deep-set, small^ black, keen, 
gleamed from under bristling brows, while, on the contrary, 
Lavater's forehead displayed two arches of the softest brown 
hair. Basedow's strongs harsh voice, quick, sharp expres- 
sions, a certain sarcastic laugh, his habit of rapidly changing 
the conversation, and his other peculiarities, were the 
exact opposite of the qualities and demeanour by which 
Lavater had been wont to spoil us. Basedow too was 
much sought after in Frankfort, and his great talents were 
admired, but he was not the man either to edify souls or to 
lead them. His sole aim was to improve the cultivation of 
the wide field he had marked out for himself, so that 
humanity might afterwards, in taking up its dwelling there, 
find greater comfort and more natural liberty; but his hasty 
pursuit of this end was all too ruthless. 

I could not altogether acquiesce in his plans or even 
get a clear understanding of his views. I was of course 
pleased with his desire to make all instruction living and 
natural; that the dead languages should be practised on 
subjects of living interest, appeared to me a laudable 
ambition, and I gladly acknowledged a\\ >i[>ax iv\<& ^^ 
his project that tended to promote actmty «xA ^ \t^9^^ 



treatise, on the contrary, throws it into i 
inasmuch as things which in the world woul 
combined, are here classed together for t 
association of ideas ; and consequently, the 1 
those palpable methodical advantages w 
acknowledge in the similar works by Amos i 
But Basedow's conduct was far strange 
comprehensible than his doctrine. The 
journey was, by personal influence to intere 
his philanthropic enterprise, and, indeed, to 
hearts but purses. He had the gift of speak 
convincingly of his scheme, and every om 
concede what he asserted. But he succee< 
inexplicable way in hurting the feelings ol 
whose assistance he wished to gain; wha 
outraged them unnecessarily, through his ir 
back his opinions and odd fancies on rel 
Here, too, Basedow was the very opposi 
While the latter received the Bible literal) 
upon the whole of its contents as being 
binding, and applicable at the present day, 
stirred by restless promptings to renovate < 
to remodel both the doctrines and the cen 
church in conformity with his own fantastic 
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this kind of entertainment in our private conversations, and 
was compelled again and again to listen to his tirades on 
Hypostasis^ Onsia^ and Prosopon. To meet all these I 
had recourse to the weapons of paradox, and, soaring 
to yet wilder flights of opinion than his own, dared to 
oppose his rash assertions with something rasher still. 
lliis was a fresh stimulus to my mind, and as Basedow was 
much more extensively read, and had more skill in the 
fencing tricks of argument than a follower of nature like 
myself, I had always to exert myself in proportion to the 
importance of the points which were discussed between us. 

Such a splendid opportunity for exercising, if not for 
enlightening my mind, could not be allowed to end too 
soon; so I prevailed on my father and friends to manage 
the most pressing part of my affairs, and set off again from 
Frankfort, this time in Basedow's company. But what a 
difference I felt when I recalled the grace of mind and spirit 
which breathed from Lavater 1 Pure himself, he created 
around him an atmosphere of purity. At his side one felt 
simple and sensitive as a girl in the desire to avoid 
hurting his feelings. Basedow, on the contrary, alto- 
gether self-absorbed, paid little heed to his surroundings. 
His ceaseless smoking of wretched tobacco was in itself 
extremely disagreeable, especially as his pipe was no sooner 
out, than he produced a dirtily prepared kind of tinder, 
which easily took fire, but had a most horrid stench, and 
every time poisoned the air insufferably with the first whiffs. 
I called this preparation "The Basedovian Smellfungus," 
{Stifiksc/twamm) and dechred that it ought to be introduced 
into Natural History under this name. This amused him 
greatly, and to my disgust he minutely explained the hated 
preparation, taking a malicious pleasure in my aversion to 
it. It was one of the deep rooted, disagreeable peculiarities 
of this admirably gifted man that he was fond of teasing, 
and would go out of his way to goad the most innocent and 
unconcerned. He could never see anyone at peace, but 
would provoke him in his hoarse voice, with a mocking 
gibe, or put him to confusion by an unexpected question, 
laughing bitterly when he had gained his end ; yet he was 
pleased when the object of his jests was qtdicVL exvcsraj^ \a 
turn and retort upon him. 



iii--c.:-.fc. anc. as in u\t two chief hydros peopl 

;r.:? preiiy close contact, this familiarity le 

zraci.cal ;oke. Once I disguised myself 

c"erfc}n--ar.. iih;le a well-known friend assuiiM 

his wife : by our excessive politeness, we 

r.-jik:r.^ ourselves burdensome to the distinguis 

-nc iri ihus exciting their good humour. Ther 

c: senrr.aces by evening, night and morning, a 

^01 cur >iiiie s.eep. 

To make up for these dissipations, I aim 

par: of the night with Basedow. He never 

but dictated coniinuously. Occasionally he 

himself on the couch and doze ; while his ar 

quietly, pen in hand, ready to continue his ^ 

should please the only half awakened author < 

give his thoughts free course. All this went 

unventilated room, tilled with the fumes of to 

that odious tinder. Whenever I was not er 

dance, I hurried up to Basedow, who was 

moment's notice to speak and dispute on any c; 

when, after a time, I flew back again to the ball 
T Ua^ «..<>ii ^]rxt.^A fiiA ri^^. u.xu:^^ u^ 1 
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:, as well as a considerable number of young ladies 
ildren. Here Lavater was put to many a physiogno- 
:est, which consisted mainly in our trying to palm 
im accidental results of 'education as natural qualities, 
s eye was too sure to be deceived. I, too, was 
upon as usual to maintain the truth of the Sorrows 
rther, and to name Lotte's place of residence, 
e which I declined to gratify, and that not in the 
manner. On the other hand I collected the children 
me to tell them wonderful stories, all made up out 
known originals, and here I had the great advan- 
' feeling certain that no one in my circle of hearers 
ask me with importunity, how much of it was truth 
tr much fiction. 

edow affirmed that the only thing necessary was 
r education of youth, and to promote this end he 
ipon the higher and wealthy classes for considerable 
iitions. But hardly had his reasoning and his im- 
ed eloquence excited, if not quite won over, the 
ly of his hearers, when the evil anti-trinitarian spirit 
pon him, so that without the least sense of where he 
broke forth into the wildest utterances, which in his 
>inion were highly religious, but according to the 
ons of those around him highly blasphemous. We 
Dur best to stem the evil ; Lavater, by gentle serious- 
by jesting attempts to change the subject, and the 
Dy entertaining walks, but harmony could not be 
I. A Christian conversation, such as had been 
d from the presence of Lavater, a discourse on 
>n, such as had been anticipated from Basedow, 
sentimental disquisition, which I was expected to 
ite— all were disturbed and destroyed at a blow. 
' way home, Lavater reproached him, but I in- 
i humorous punishment on him. The weather was 
nd the tobacco-smoke had perhaps contributed to 
ness of Basedow's palate; he was longing for a 
beer, and seeing a tavern at a distance on the 
agerly ordered the coachman to stop there. But 
he was driving up to the door, I called out to 
idly and imperiously, ''Go on ! '' Basedow^ takexw 
irise^ couJd hardly bring his Iuis\l7 'vovc^ X/c> >aXX^x 
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a command to the contrary. I urged the coachmaA moil f^ 
vehemently, and he obeyed me. Basedow cursed ine| ilb 
and was ready to fall upon me with his fists, but I re] 
to him with the greatest composure, *' Father, be q 
You ought to thank me. Luckily you didn't see the beaj 
label ! It was two intersecting triangles. Now the si|^ 
one triangle seems to drive you mad, so if you had set epl 
on two, we should have had to get you a strait jackd'liit: 
This joke threw him into a fit of immoderate laughter, hi ti 
the intervals of which he scolded and cursed me, wlufc\ w 
Lavater exercised his patience on both the young fool and ! ]; 
the old one. I i 

When in the middle of July, Lavater prepared to take | 
his leave, Basedow thought it advisable to join him, and I 
had grown so accustomed to the society of these rare spiriti 
that I could not bring myself to give it up. We had a 
delightful journey down the Lahn ; refreshing alike to heart 
and mind. At the sight of an old ruined castle, I wrote 
the song " Ifoc/i anf dan alien Turrne steht^^ (High on the 
ancient Turret stands), in Lips's Album, and it was well 
received ; but I did my best to destroy the good impression, 
after my evil habit, by writing all kinds of doggrel rhymes 
and ridiculous nonsense on the succeeding pages. It was 
a joy to me to see our splendid Rhine once more, and the 
astonishment of those who had never before enjoyed this 
grand spectacle delighted me. We landed at Coblentz; 
wherever we went, the crowd was very great, and each one 
of us excited interest and curiosity. Basedow and I seemed 
to vie with each other in outrageous behaviour. Lavater 
showed his usual sense and wisdom, only he could not 
conceal his inner convictions, and thus, with the best of 
intentions, was doomed to appear eccentric to all mediocre 
intellects. 

I have preserved the memory of a wonderful dinner we 
had at an hotel in Coblentz, in some doggrel verses, which 
will, perhaps, appear with others of their kind in my next 
edition. I sat between Lavater and Basedow; the former 
was instructing a country parson on the mysteries of the 
Revelation of St. John, and the latter was in vain en- 
deavouring to prove to an obstinate dancing-master, that 
baptism was an obsolete usa^e tvox ^sl^^jc-^x.^^ \.o o>« Umes. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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Is we were going on towards Cologne, I wrote in an 
Ibum — 

** As if towards Emmaus bent, 
With fiery speed they flew ; 
On right, on leA, a prophet went, 
The worldling 'twixt the two." 

Luckily this worldling had also a side which was open to 
leavenly influences, and which was about to be most un- 
ixpectedly and strangely touched. While in Ems I had 
ejoiced to hear that in Cologne we should find the brothers 
acobi, who with other eminent men had set out to meet and 
lo honour to our two remarkable travellers. On my part, I 
loped for forgiveness from them for sundry little incivilities 
rhich had originated in the uncivil spirit that Herder's acid 
lumour had excited in us. The letters and poems in which 
^leim and Georg Jacobi publicly delighted in each other, 
lad given us material for all sorts of jests, and it had not 
K:curred to us that it is just as selfish to inflict pain on 
hose who are happy, as to pay excessive attention to one's 
elf or to one's friends. This conduct had created some 
.ntagonism between the Upper and Lower Rhine, so 
light, however, that mediation was easy, and the ladies 
irere peculiarly fitted to undertake the office. Sophia 
>aroche had already given us a high idea of the ex- 
ellences of the two brothers. Mademoiselle Fahlmer, 
irho had come to Frankfort from Diisseldorf, and who was 
ntimate with their circle, by her exquisite sympathies and 
inusual culture, testified to the worth of the society in 
7h\ch she had grown up. She gradually put us to shame 
>y her patience with our harsh Upper German manner, and 
aught us forbearance by making us feel that we ourselves 
tood in need of it. Our sympathies were still further drawn 
owards them by the sterling qualities of Jacobi's younger 
ister, and by the cheerful spirit of Fritz Jacobi's wife. By 
he latter I was entirely captivated. Full of feeling, yet 
irithout a trace of sentimentality, gay and lively in her 
alk, she was a fine type of Dutch womanhood, and without 
jiy touch of sensuality, by her robust tvaAAM^ "^>\X wnk. ycv 
lindofthe women of Rubens. Both these \2L^\e&,*\vv Vsvsj^^-^ 
d shorter visits at Frankfort, had become Vcv\!\m^Ve ^'vCcv^ 
er, and had helped to expand and enVvveti Yvet seNe\e,^\ 
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and somewhat loveless nature. Thus even in Frankfort our jip 
hearts and mhids had enjoyed a Diisseldorf and a Pempelfoit 1^ 
Accordingly our first meeting in Cologne was both V* 
frank and confidential^ for the good opinion of the ladies ' 
had not been without its influence at home. I was no 
longer treated, as hitherto on the journey^ as the mere 
nebulous tail of the two great comets; everyone paid me 
considerable attention, and showed me abundant kindness, 
and seemed ready to receive the like from me in return. I 
was weary of my previous foolish and impertinent behaviour, \^ 
which, indeed, had only been a cloak to hide my impatience jr 
at finding how little there was on this journey to satisfy the 1^ 
cravings of my heart and soul. So now my inmost feelings i^ 
burst out in a torrent, and this is perhaps the reason why I 1" 
recollect so little of individual events. The thoughts we 1- 
have had, the pictures we have seen, can be called up again r 
before the mind and the imagination ; but die heart is not I 
so complaisant; it will not repeat its agreeable emotionSi \ 
And least of all are we able to recall moments of enthusiasm ; I 
they come upon us unprepared, and we yield to them un- I 
consciously. For this reason, others, who observe us at I 
such moments have a better and clearer insight into what 
passes within us, than we ourselves. 

Religious conversations I had hitherto gently declined ; 

I had not infrequently answered even sensible questions 

with harshness, because they seemed to me too narrow in 

comparison with what I sought. When anyone wished to 

force upon me his sentiments and opinions on my composi- I 

tions, but especially when I was tormented with the demands 

of commonplace minds, and told authoritatively what I 

ought to have done or left undone, I lost all patience, and 

the conversation broke off, or crumbled to pieces, so that 

no one could possibly be left with a particularly good 

opinion of me. It would have been much more natural to 

me to be kind and friendly, but my feelings would not be 

hectored. They would only expand at the touch of a 

willing benevolence or be moved to surrender by sincere 

sympathy. One feeling whicVi vcas nciy strong in me, and 

^or which I could never find adeq\3kax^ «:K^x^"a&\w\^ h^^ ^ 

^ense of the past and present as beixv^ otv^\ a ^citvc«v>asscw 

'^ich infused a spectral elemenX into ^e ^t^^tvx. \x > 
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expressed in many of my shorter and longer works, and always 

'^ adapts itself well to poetry, though, whenever it sought 

^, directly to interpret itself through and in actual life, it must 

^^liave appeared to everyone strange, inexplicable, perhaps 

gloomy. 

Cologne was the place where the works of antiquity had 
^tuch an incalculable effect upon me. The ruins of the 

'Cathedral (for an unfinished work is like one destroyed) 
called up the emotions which I had been accustomed to 
^Ifeel in Strasburg. Artistic considerations were out of the 
™ question ; on the one hand there was too much before me, 
3^ on the other hand too little, and there was no one who could 
"•^ help me out of the labyrinth and show me what was 
^ actually accomplished and what only intended, what was 
^ reality and what forecast, what was built and what only 
^ designed, as our industrious, persevering friends are now 
^ ready to do. • In company with others I did indeed admire 
^ its wonderful chapels and columns, but when alone I always 
^ lost myself in gloom in the contemplation of this vast 
^ edifice, thus checked in its creation while far from complete. 
^ Here, again^ was another great idea never realized! It 
"^ would seem, indeed^ as if the whole purpose of architecture 

* were only to convince us that many men, in a number of 
years, are not able to accomplish anything, and that in art 

^ and in action only that is achieved which, like Minerva, 

^ springs full-grown and armed from the head of its inventor. 

* At these moments, which oppressed more than they 
1^ cheered my heart, I little thought what a sweet and tender 

experience was in store for me close at hand. I was 
persuaded to visit Jabach's house, and here all that I 
had been wont to imagine in my mind was visibly and 
actually presented to my sight This family had probably 
long ago become extinct, but on the ground floor^ opening 
upon a garden, we found everything unchanged. A pave- 
ment of ruddy-brown lozenge-shaped tiles, regularly laid, 
carved chairs with embroidered seats and backs, curiously 
inlaid tables, resting on heavy feet, metal chandeliers, an 
immense fireplace with its appropriate fire-irons, everything 
in harmony with those early times, and in the whole room 
nothing new, nothing belonging to the pie^xvX W\. ^>\x 
selves* But what more than all heightened aivdi c.qtrv'^^x.^ 
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the emotions thus strangely excited, was a large family 
picture over the fireplace. There sat the former wealthy 
owner of the house with his wife, surrounded hy his 
children, — there they were in all the living freshness of j^ 
yesterday, or rather of to-day, and yet all of them had ja 
passed away. These young, round-cheeked children had p 
grown old, and but for this speaking likeness, not a trace of li 
them would have remained. How I acted, how I demeaned Ie 
myself, when overcome by these impiessions I cannot say. K 
The lowest depths of my human affections and poetic sensi- |^ 
biiities were laid bare in the boundless stirring of my heart; =i 
all that was good and loving in my soul must have opened 1 1 
and broken forth. In that moment without further question | 
or dispute, I gained for life the affection and confidence of 
those eminent men. 

As a result of this union of soul and intellect, which 
called forth to the lips of each one of us all our inner- 
most feelings, I offered to recite one or two of my 
newest and favourite ballads. **Der Kihiig von ThuW 
(The King of Thule), and " Es war cin Bulk frcch genug^' 
(There was a lad bold enough *), made a great impres- 
sion, and I spoke with all the more feeling as my poems 
were still knit closely to my heart and seldom crossed my 
lips. For the presence of those who 1 feared could not 
sympathize with my tender sensibility, cast a restraint upon 
me; and frequently, in the midst of a recitation, I have 
become confused and been unable to pick up the lost 
thread again. How often on that account have I been 
accused as obstinate, intractable, and whimsical I 

Although poetic composition, just then, mainly occupied 
my time, and exactly suited my temperament, I still thought 
deeply on all kinds of subjects, so that I welcomed with 
delight that tendency of Jacobi, so original and so natural to 
him, to search out the unsearchable. Here we fell into no 
controversy, neither a Christian one, as with Lavater, nor a 
didactic one, as with Basedow. The thoughts which Jacobi 
imparted to me flowed straight from his heart How pro- 
foundly he moved me when in unlimited confidence, he 

^ • The title of the poem is «« Dct Mnlieut Kvv;).W^ V"^^ ^«c^«s. 
^y), and in the first line of It, as y>vv\>\isW\ ^^,^^^}^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
orks, '^Knahe " will be found inslcad oC - \iu\Mi. -Traiu, 
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^^evealed to me the most hidden longings of his soul ! From 
^jo amazing a combination of mental wants, passions, and 
J^ideas, I could only gather undefined presentiments of what 
^jnight, perhaps, afterwards grow clearer to me. Happily, I 
^^lad already prepared my.mind, if not yet fully cultivated it in 
1^ ^Ihis direction, by appropriating to some degree the thoughts 
.^«nd mental attitude of an extraordinary man, and though 
^ my study of him had been incomplete and hasty, I was yet 
Q already conscious of important influences flowing to me 
^^ from this source. This mind, which liad worked upon me 
^^ thus decisively, and which was destined so deeply to affect 
[^ my whole mode of thinking, was Spinoza. After seeking 
^ through the world in vain, to find means of cultivation for 
my unusual nature, I at last fell upon the Ethics of this 
philosopher. It would be impossible for me to render an 
. account of how much I drew from my perusal of the work 
. itself, and of how much I myself read into it. Enough that 
I found in it a sedative for my passions, and that it seemed 
to open out for me a free and boundless view of both the 
^ sensible and the moral world. But wliat especially riveted 
^ me to him, was the utter disinterestedness which glowed in 
*^ his every sentence. That wonderful sentiment, ** He who 
' truly loves God must not desire God to love him in 
^ return,*' together with all the preliminary propositions on 
^ which it rests, and all the consequences that follow from it, 
^ filled my whole mind. To be disinterested in everything, 
"^ but most of all in love and friendship, was my highest 
f desire, my maxim, and my practice, so that that subsequent 
^ daring saying of mine, " If I love thee what is that to thee ? " 
was spoken straight from the heart. Moreover, it must not 
^ be forgotten here that the closest unions are those of 
' opposites. Spinoza's reconciling calm was in striking con- 
trast with my perturbing activity ; his mathematical method 
was the direct opposite of my poetic mental and creative 
attitude^ and that very precision which was thought ill- 
adapted to moral subjects, made me his enthusiastic disciple, 
his most decided worshipper. Mind and heart, understand- 
ing and sense, sought each other with an irresistible affinity, 
binding together the most divergent natures. 

At this time, however, everything within mt nn^.'^ ^>S\tet 
mentin^ knd seething in the first action and lea^cXAOXv. ^r 



combined, are here classed together for the : 
association of ideas ; and consequently, the boo] 
those palpable methodical advantages which 
acknowledge in the similar works by Amos Conr 
But Basedow's conduct was far stranger ar 
comprehensible than his doctrine. The puq 
journey was, by personal influence to interest tl 
his philanthropic enterprise, and, indeed, to op< 
hearts but purses. He had the gift of speaking 
convincingly of his scheme, and every one w; 
concede what he asserted. But he succeeded 
inexplicable way in hurting the feelings of th< 
whose assistance he wished to gain; what is 
outraged them unnecessarily, through his inabil 
back his opinions and odd fancies on religioi 
Here, too, Basedow was the very opposite i 
While the latter received the Bible literally, i 
upon the whole of its contents as being won 
binding, and applicable at the present day, the 
stirred by restless promptings to renovate ever 
to remodel both the doctrines and the ceremo 
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this kind of entertainment in our private conversations, and 
was compelled again and again to listen to his tirades on 
Hypostasis^ Ousia^ and Prosepam. To meet all these I 
had recourse to the weapons of paradox, and, soaring 
to yet wilder flights of opinion than his own, dared to 
oppose his rash assertions with something rasher still. 
llus was a fresh stimulus to my mind, and as Basedow was 
mudi more extensively read, and had more skill in the 
fencing tricks of argument than a follower of nature like 
myself, I had alwajrs to exert myself in proportion to the 
importance of the points which were discussed between us. 

Such a splendid opportunity for exercising, if not for 
enlightening my mind, could not be allowed to end too 
soon; so I prevailed on my father and friends to manage 
the most (Mressing part of my affairs, and set off again from 
Frankfort, this time in Basedow's company. But what a 
difference I felt when I recalled the grace of mind and spirit 
which breathed from Lavater 1 Pure himself, he created 
around him an atmosphere of purity. At his side one felt 
simple and sensitive as a girl in the desire to avoid 
hurting his feelings. Basedow, on the contrary, alto- 
gether self-absorbed, paid little heed to his surroundings. 
His ceaseless smoking of wretched tobacco was in itself 
extremely disagreeable, especially as his pipe was no sooner 
out, than he produced a dirtily prepared kind of tinder, 
which easily took fire, but had a most horrid stench, and 
every time poisoned the air insufferably with the first whiffb. 
I called this preparation ''The Basedovian Smellfungus," 
(Stitikscfvwamm) and declared that it ought to be introduced 
into Natural History under this name. This amused him 
greatly, and to my disgust he minutely explained the hated 
preparation, taking a malicious pleasure in my aversion to 
it. It was one of the deep rooted, disagreeable peculiarities 
of this admirably gifted man that he was fond of teasing, 
and would go out of his way to goad the most innocent and 
unconcern^. He could never see anyone at peace, but 
would provoke him in his hoarse voice, with a mocking 
gibe, or put him to confusion by an unexpected question, 
laughing bitterly when he had gained his end ; yet he wai 
pleased when the object of his jests was quick «tvo>i^ V 
turn and retort upon him. 
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tliese manifold dissipations, which, however, generally 
occasion for serious, and even religious reflections, I 
s returned to my high-souled friend, Fraulein von 
snberg, whose presence calmed^ at least for a moment, 
;ormy and wayward impulses and passions, and to 
1, next to my sister^ I liked best to confide my projects. 
;ht, indeed, have perceived that her health was con- 
|r failing, but I concealed it from myself, which was not 
lit as her cheerfulness increased with her illness. She 
to sit, in neat and spotless attire, in her chair at the 
•w, and listened kindly to the narratives of my little 
iitions as well as to what I read aloud to her. Often, 
[ made sketclies, to help out the description of the 
; I had seen. One evening, I had just been recalling 
IS scenes ; as she sat in the light of the setting sun she 
er surroundings appeared transfigured before me, and 
d not refrain from making a drawing of her and of the 
5 in the chamber, as well as my want of skill permitted. 
! hands of a skilful artist like Kersting it would have 
a charming picture. I sent it to a lady friend at a 
ce, and added a song as commentary and supple- 

** In this magic glass reflected 

See a vision, mild and bless'd ; 
By the wing of God protected, 

See our friend, while suffering, rest. 

•* Mark, how her endeavours bore her 
Upwards from life's troubled sea ; 
See thine image stand before her. 
And the God, who died for thee. 

" Think ir/jat I, in the vibrations 

Of this heavenly ether thought, 
Ab with striving and impatience 
I the drawing roughly wrought." 
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missionaneS; ana to praise tneir toimer state 
to their new one. She always remained kin< 
and seemed not to liave the least fear abou 
salvation. 

My gradual alienation from her creed ai 
fact that I had tried to adopt it with too g 
with passionate love. Ever since I had becoi 
acquainted with the Moravians, my attach 
Society, which met under the banner of Chi 
stantly increased. All positive religions c 
greatest fascination in the days of their earl 
hence it is delightful to go back in mind to 
the Apostles, where everything is seen in its ; 
and pure spirituality ; and this explains the al 
attraction of the Moravian community, whic 
perpetuate for ever the conditions of those 
It traced its descent in unbroken line from 
never ceased its activity, but had sent its tencli 
through the rough world ; at last one little gei 
under the protection of a devout and eminent 
once more from an insignificant, apparently a< 
ginning it was to spread over the wide world. In 
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a command to the contrary. I urged the coachmah more 
vehemently, and he obeyed me. Basedow cursed roc, 
and was ready to fall upon me with his fists, but I replied 
to him with the greatest composure, ''Father, be quiet! 
You ought to thank me. Luckily you didn't see the beer 
label I It was two intersecting triangles. Now the sight of 
one triangle seems to drive you mad, so if you had set eyes 
on two, we should have had to get you a strait jacket" 
This joke threw him into a fit of immoderate laughter, in 
the intervals of which he scolded and cursed me, while 
Lavater exercised his patience on both the young fool and 
the old one. 

When in the middle of July, Lavater prepared to take 
his leave, Basedow thought it advisable to join him, and I 
had grown so accustomed to the society of these rare spirits 
that I could not bring myself to give it up. We had a 
delightful journey down the Lahn ; refreshing alike to heart 
and mind. At the sight of an old ruined castle, I wrote 
the song " Hoch anf dan alien Tunne stehV* (High on the 
ancient Turret stands), in Lips's Album, and it was well 
received ; but I did my best to destroy the good impression, 
after my evil habit, by writing all kinds of doggrel rhymes 
and ridiculous nonsense on the succeeding pages. It was 
a joy to me to see our splendid Rhine once more, and the 
astonishment of those who had never before enjoyed this 
grand spectacle delighted me. We landed at Coblentz; 
wherever we went, the crowd was very great, and each one 
of us excited interest and curiosity. Basedow and I seemed 
to vie with each other in outrageous behaviour. Lavater 
showed his usual sense and wisdom, only he could not 
conceal his inner convictions, and thus, with the best of 
intentions, was doomed to appear eccentric to all mediocre 
intellects. 

I have preserved the memory of a wonderful dinner we 
had at an hotel in Coblentz, in some doggrel verses, which 
will, perhaps, appear with others of their kind in my next 
edition. I sat between Lavater and Basedow; the former 
was instructing a country parson on the mysteries of the 
Revelation of St. John, and the latter was in vain en- 
deavouring to prove to an obstinate dancing-master, that 
baptJsTO was an obsolete usage uoi ;sl^;v.^\.^ \.o o>ax Umes, 
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s As we were going on towards Cologne, I wrote in an 
1 album — 

[ ** As if towards Emmaus bent, 

I With fiery speed they flew ; 

On right, on leA, a prophet went, 
The worldling 'twixt the two." 

Luckily this worldling had also a side which was open to 
heavenly influences, and which was about to be most un- 
expectedly and strangely touched. While in Ems I had 
rejoiced to hear that in Cologne we should find the brothers 
Jacobi, who with other eminent men had set out to meet and 
do honour to our two remarkable travellers. On my part, I 
hoped for forgiveness from them for sundry little incivilities 
which had originated in the uncivil spirit that Herder's acid 
humour had excited in us. The letters and poems in which 
Gleim and Georg Jacobi publicly delighted in each other, 
had given us material for all sorts of jests, and it had not 
occurred to us that it is just as selfish to inflict pain on 
those who are happy, as to pay excessive attention to one's 
self or to one's friends. This conduct had created some 
antagonism between the Upper and Lower Rhine, so 
slight, however, that mediation was easy, and the ladies 
were peculiarly fitted to undertake the oflice. Sophia 
Laroche had already given us a high idea of the ex- 
cellences of the two brothers. Mademoiselle Fahlmer, 
who had come to Frankfort from Diisseldorf, and who was 
intimate with their circle, by her exquisite sympathies and 
unusual culture, testified to the wortli of the society in 
which she had grown up. She gradually put us to shame 
by her patience with our harsh Upper German manner, and 
taught us forbearance by making us feel that we ourselves 
stood in need of it. Our sympathies were still further drawn 
towards them by the sterling qualities of Jacobi's younger 
sister, and by the cheerful spirit of Fritz Jacobi's wife. By 
the latter I was entirely captivated. Full of feeling, yet 
without a trace of sentimentality, gay and lively in her 
talk, she was a fine type of Dutch womanhood, and without 
any touch of sensuality, by her robust nature put one in 
mind of the women of Rubens. Both these ladies, in longer 
and shorter visits at Frankfort, had become mtirnaAi^ m>^Tccs 
mter, and had helped to expand and enliven Yvet tues^e^ 
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and somewhat loveless nature. Thus even in Frankfort our 
hearts and minds had enjoyed a Diisseldorf and a Pempelfort 

Accordingly our first meeting in Cologne was both 
frank and confidential^ for the good opinion of the ladies 
had not been without its influence at home. I was no 
longer treated, as hitherto on the journey^ as the mere 
nebulous tail of the two great comets ; everyone paid me 
considerable attention, and showed me abundant kindness, 
and seemed ready to receive the like from me in return. I 
was weary of my previous foolish and impertinent behaviour, 
which, indeed, had only been a cloak to hide my impatience 
at finding how little there was on this journey to satisfy the 
cravings of my heart and soul. So now my inmost feelings 
burst out in a torrent, and this is perhaps the reason why I 
recollect so little of individual events. The thoughts we 
have had, the pictures we have seen, can be called up again 
before the mind and the imagination ; but die heart is not 
so complaisant; it will not repeat its agreeable emotions 
And least of all are we able to recall moments of enthusiasm; 
they come upon us unprepared, and we yield to them un- 
consciously. For this reason, others, who observe us at 
such moments have a better and clearer insight into what 
passes within us, than we ourselves. 

Religious conversations I had hitherto gently declined; 
I had not infrequently answered even sensible questions 
with harshness, because they seemed to me too narrow in 
comparison with what I sought. When anyone wished to 
force upon me his sentiments and opinions on my composi- 
tions, but especially when I was tormented with the demands 
of commonplace minds, and told authoritatively what I 
ought to have done or left undone, I lost all patience, and 
the conversation broke off, or crumbled to pieces, so that 
no one could possibly be left with a particularly good 
opinion of me. It would have been much more natural to 
me to be kind and friendly, but my feelings would not be 
hectored. They would only expand at the touch of a 
willing benevolence or be moved to surrender by sincere 
sympathy. One feeling which was very strong in me, and 
for which I could never find adequate expression, was a 
sense of the past and present as being one ; a conception 
which infused a spectral e\emetiX vnio >^^ v^^tfcxvx, \i it 
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As Jesus is led past the workshop of the shoem 
his way to execution, the well-known scene of the 
occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden of th 
and Simon of Cyrene is compelled to carry it. U] 
Ahasuerus comes forward, and plays the part o 
severely common-sense people, who, when they see 
involved in misfortune through his own fault, ins 
feeling pity, are urged by an untimely sense of ju 
make the matter worse by their reproaches. As he 
out, he repeats all his former warnings, changing th 
vehement accusations, which his attachment to the 
seems to justify. The Saviour does not answer, bu 
same instant the loving Veronica covers his face ^ 
napkin, on which, as she removes it and raises 
Ahasuerus sees depicted the features of the Lord, not 
as those of the sufferer of the moment^ but as of or 
figured and radiant with celestial life. Dazzled by tl 
he turns away his eyes and hears the words : " Th 
wander upon the earth, till thou shalt once more sc 
this form." Overwhelmed at the sentence, it is so 
before the shoemaker recovers his self-possession ; 
finds that every one has gone to the place of execut 
that the streets of Jerusalem are empty. Disquiet a 
ing drive him forth, and he begins his wandering. 

Elsewhere, I may, perhaps, speak of these war 
and of the incident which closed but did not prop< 
elude the poem. The beginning, some detached i 
and the conclusion, were written. I lacked the cc 
tion, I lacked time for the studies necessary to en 
to give it the significance that I wished The fei 
which I did write were the more willingly laii 
as a new ej)och in my development had necessari 
begun when I wrote IVvrther and saw the effect 
publication. 

The common fate of man, which all of us have 
must weigh most heavily on those whose intellectual 
expand early and rapidly. We may grow up un 
\\ IS protection of parents and relatives; we may lean for 
upon our brothers and sisters and friends, be suppo 
\\ iff acquaintances, and made happy by those we love^bu 
kluL end a man is always driven bacV. >rootv>Kvxw&€y^^^Tv^ 
• ^•'■N VOL. J J. 
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if the Deity had assumed such an attitude towards men 
■not always to be able to respond to their reverence, trust, 
love, at least not in the precise moment of need. 
Ay enough, and by many a hard lesson, had I learned 
at the most urgent crises the call to us is, " Physician, 
thyself; " and how often had I not been compelled to 
in my pain, " I tread the wine-press alone ! " So now, 
1 1 was looking about for the means of establishing my 
ependence^ I felt that the surest basis on which to build 
my own creative talent. For many years I had nevei 
wn it to fail me for a moment. What, waking, I had 
n by day, often sliaped itself into regular dreams at 
\it, and when I opened my eyes there was present in m> 
^^•nd either a wonderful new conception or an old one 
ally worked out Usually, my time for writing was earl> 
the morning; but also in the evening, or far into the night 
wine and social intercourse had raised my spirits, 1 
I ready for any topic that might be suggested ; only let 2 
Lbject at all characteristic be offered, and I was at ona 
«dy and prepared. While, then, I reflected upon thij 
^^^tural gift, and found that it belonged to me as my own 
'^•^^^^ could neither be fostered nor hindered by anything 
s^^temal, I liked in thought to base my whole existence 
^^pon it. This conception soon assumed a distinct form 
^e old mythological image of Prometheus occurred to me. 
^^Tio, apart from the gods, peopled a world from his owr 
^J|»orkshop. I felt clearly, that the necessary condition foi 
^^khe production of a work of importance is isolation. My pro 
g^ductions which had met with so much applause were childrer 
^_of solitude, and since my relation to the world had become 
j^wider, I had lacked neither the power nor ple anuce of inven t 

^ 'ing, but the execution halted, because no** — *"*" ' 

K^'in verse had I, properly speaking, a stjle^ j 
^^ with every new work, I had to begin 
^ again and try experiments. As in so 1 
^ and even to exclude the aid of men, 1 
Jj* Prometheus, I separated mysdf froo 
^ was the more inevitable as with r*^ 
^ thinking one phase of feeling 

excluded all others. 
J The Cuble of Prometbeuf liv«d1 
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old Titan robe I adapted to my own measurements^ ac? "^ 
without further reflection began to write a piece representtd ^ 
the quarrel with Jupiter and the later gods, in which Fl»| ^^ 
metheus involved himself by fashioning men with his wfc 5^ 
hand and giving them life by the aid of Minen-a, ^Y ] 
so founding a third dynasty. And, in fact, the reigninglj *^ 
gods had good cause to feel aggrieved, since they m^ 
now be regarded in the light of wrongful intruders betwccD 
the Titans and men. To this singular composition belong 
a monologue which became famous in German literatuR 
for having induced Lessing to make a statement to Jacols I ^ 
on certain weighty matters of thought and feeling. It tfaos ' 
served as the match to an explosion which revealed and 
brought into discussion the most secret sympathies of men 
of worth; — sympathies of which they perhaps were not I ? 
themselves conscious, and which were still dormant in a r' . 
society otherwise most enlightened. The schism was so \ v 
violent, that owing to accidental circumstances it caused A 
us the loss of one of our most valuable men, namely, f, 
Mendelssohn. ' * 

Although philosophical and even religious reflections V , 
may be, and before now have been suggested l)y this 
subject, it nevertheless belongs peculiarly to poetry. IT* I 
Titans are the foil of polytheism, as the devil may be con- \ 
sidered the foil of monotheism, though, like the one and ■"' 
only God to whom he stands in contrast, he is not a poetic 
figure. The Satan of Milton, though drawn skilfully enough, ' 
still appears in the disadvantageous light of an inferior \ 
creature attempting to destroy the splendid creation of a , 
Higher Being ; Prometheus, on the contrary, has the advan- 
tage of being able to create and fashion in defiance of 
superior beings. It is also a beautiful thought, and well suited 
to poetry, to represent men as created not by the Supreme 
Ruler of the world, but by an intermediate agent, who, 
however, as a descendant of the most ancient dynasty, 
possesses the dignity and importance requisite for such an 
ofifice. Thus, and indeed under every aspect, the Grecian 
mythology is an inexhaustible mine of divine and human 
symbolism. 

Nevertheless, it was !X)t the Titanic, gigantic, heaven- 
storming aspect of Prometheus' s cYvaiacXet >«\v\Ocv *;;^^^v^^ 



iterial for my poetic art. It better suited me to represent 
it peaceful, plastic, long suffering opposition which re- 
niizes the superior power, and still presumes to claim 
JEality. And yet the bolder members of that race, 
"MDtalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my saints. Admitted 
!the society of the gods, they would not deport themselves 
Jbmissively enough, but, by their haughty bearing as guests, 
Evoked the anger of their host and patron, and drew down 
■Son themselves a dreary exile. I pitied them ; their con- 
^on had already been recognized by the ancients as truly 
"^ic, and when I introduced them in the background of 
"Sr Iphigenie^ I was indebted to them for a part of the effect 
%ich that piece had the good fortune to produce. 
^ At this period poetical composition and artistic designing 
«ent hand in hand. I drew the portraits of my friends in 
rofile on grey paper, in white and black chalk. Whenever 
dictated or listened to reading, I sketched the pose of 
^e writer or reader, with the surrounding objects; the 
Iceness was unmistakable, and the drawings were well re- 
eved. Dilettanti always have an advantage, because they 
Lve their labour for nothing. But feeling the insufficiency 
F this copying, I betook myself once more to language and 
^ythm, which were much more at my command. How 
ght-heartedly, how joyously and eagerly I went to work 
ith them will appear from the many poems enthusiastically 
reclaiming the nature of art, and the cirt of nature, which 
t the moment of their production always infused new spirit 
ito me as well as into my friends. 

At this epoch, I was sitting one evening, engaged in this 
'ay, with a shaded light in my chamber, which at least gave 
: the air of an artist's studio, while the walls, with half- 
inished works pinned and hung on them, produced an im- 
o-ession of great industry, when there entered a slight, 
rell-built man, whom, at first, in the twilight, I took for 
^'ritz Jacobi, but soon^ discovering my mistake, greeted as 
L stranger. In his free and well-bred carriage a certain 
nilitary bearing was unmistakable. He announced himself 
>y the name of von Knebel, and from a brief introduction 
\ gathered that he was in the Prussian service, and that 
luring a long residence in Berlin and Potsdam h e^had 
ictively cultivated the acquaintance of the Utetarii^'***' 
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those places, and of German literature in general. He 
attached himself particularly to Ramler, and had zdopidPi 
his mode of reciting poems. He was also familiar witii™y 
all that Gotz had ^Titten, who, at that time, had not yetj^ 
made a name among the Germans. Through his exerti(ni|^ ' 
the Miidchcninsd (Isle of Maidens) of this poet had bea"^ 
printed at Potsdam, and had actually come into the handi 
of the King, who was said to have expressed a favourable 
opinion of it. 

We had scarcely talked over these subjects of general 
interest in German literature, before I learned, to my great 
satisfaction, that at present he held an appointment in '^^ 
Weimar, his duty being to attend Prince Constantine. Of ^ 
the state of things there I had already heard much that -. 
was favourable ; for several strangers, who had come from J 
Weimar, assured us that the Duchess Amalia had gathered ,^ 
round her the ablest men to assist in the education of the j^ 
princes her sons ; that the University of Jena, through '* 
its distinguished teachers, had also contributed to ttus 1^ 
excellent purpose ; and that the arts were not only protected ^ 
by this princess, but were practised by her with great difr ? 
gence and zeal. We also heard that Wieland was in especial y 
favour ; also that the Deutscher Mcrkur^ in w^hich the works I 
of so many scholars in other places appeared, contri- '. 
buted not a little to the fame of the city in which it was \ 
published. There also was one of the best theatres in 
Germany, made famous by its actors, as well as by the 
authors who wrote for it. These noble beginnings and 
possibilities seemed, however, to have received a sudden 
check, and to be threatened witli a long interruption, in 
consequence of the terrible conflagration of the castle, which 
had taken place in the May of that year. But the con- 
fidence in the Hereditary Prince was so great that every- 
one was convinced that not only would the damage be 
repaired, but that, in spite of it, every other hope would be 
splendidly fulfilled. As I inquired after these persons and 
matters, as if I were an old acquaintance, and expressed 
a wish to become more intimately acquainted with the life 
at Weimar, my visitor replied, in the most friendly manner 
possible, that nothing was easier, since the Hereditary Prince, 
with his brother, the Prince Constantine, had just arrived 



^Jrankfort, and desired to seQ and know me. I at once 
pressed the greatest willingness to wait upon them, and 
^. new friend told me that I must not delay, as their stay 
^yold not be long. In order to equip myself for the visit, 
^jook von Knebel to my father and mother, who were 
^atly surprised at his arrival and the message he bore, 
^ conversed with him with great satisfaction. I then 
r Kceded with him to the young princes, who received me 
' a very easy and friendly manner; Count Gortz, also, the 
^.jor of the Hereditary Prince, appeared pleased to see me. 
.;3€nigh there was no lack of literary subjects for our con- 
srsation, accident furnished the best possible introduction 
it, and rendered it at once important and profitable. 
Moser^s Patriotische Fantasim (I^atriotic Fantasies), that 
the first part, was lying on the table, fresh from 
e binder, with the leaves uncut. As I was familiar with 
e work^ while the others were barely acquainted with it, I 
.^ the advantage of being able to give a complete account 
its contents, and found in it a most suitable subject of 
»«iversation with a young prince who was sincerely desirous, 
\A also firmly determined, to make use of his station to do 
1 the good in his power. Moser's book, both in its cou- 
nts and its tone, could not but be highly interesting to 
rery German. While by other writers division, anarchy, 
:id impotence had been made a reproach to the German 
(xipire, according to Moser this very multitude of small 
tates was highly desirable, as affording opportunity for 
be spread of culture in each, according to its needs, which 
nust vary with the situation and peculiarities of such widely 
Ufferent provinces. Then I went on to show how Moser, 
uaking the city and bishopric of Osnabriick his starting- 
loint, and passing thence to the province of Westphalia, 
•et forth its relation to the whole empire, and in discussing 
Is position connected the past with the present, deducing 
he latter from the former, and thus clearly showing what 
ihanges were desirable or not; in the same way every 
uler need only pursue the same method in his own sphere 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the constitution of the 
tate he governs, its connection with its neighbours and with 
he whole empire, and so enable himself to judge both the 
NPesent and the future. 
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Though in these stanzas, as frequently happened, I 
expressed myself as an outsider and stranger, or even as a 
heathen, she did not take offence at it ; on the contrary, sbe 
assured me that in so doing I pleased her much more thaa 
when I attempted to employ the Christian terminologj, 
which somehow I could never apply correctly. Indeed, h 
had become a standing custom with me, whenever I read to 
her reports of mission work, which she was always fond of 
listening to, to take the part of the pagans against the 
missionaries^ and to praise their former state as preferable 
to their new one. She always remained kind and gentle, 
and seemed not to have the least fear about me or my 
salvation. 

My gradual alienation from her creed arose from the 
fact that I had tried to adopt it with too great zeal and 
with passionate love. Ever since I had become intimately 
acquainted with the Moravians, my attachment to this 
Society, which met under the banner of Christ, had con- 
stantly increased. All positive religions exercise their 
greatest fascination in the days of their early youth, and 
hence it is delightful to go back in mind to the time of 
the Apostles, where everything is seen in its first freshness 
and pure spirituality ; and this explains the almost magical 
attraction of the Moravian community, which seemed to 
perpetuate for ever the conditions of those early times. 
It traced its descent in unbroken line from them ; it had 
never ceased its activity, but had sent its tendrils unnoticed 
through the rough world ; at last one little germ took root 
under the protection of a devout and eminent man, and so 
once more from an insignificant, apparently accidental, be- 
ginning it was to spread over the wide world. In this Society, 
the most important point was the inseparable combination 
of the religious and civil constitution, making the teacher at 
the same time the ruler, and the father the judge. What was 
still more distinctive of their fraternity was that the Divine 
Head, in Whom implicit faith was placed in spiritual things, 
was also invoked to be their guide in temporal affairs, and 
His response, whether referring to the government of the 
whole body, or the destiny of individuals, when revealed 
by the casting of lots, was received in reverent obediencci 
^ts peace and harmony to w\vvc\v ax wv^ \^\fc ^\6c«Md 
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)earance bore witness, were most attractive, while, on the 
er hand, the missionary vocation seemed to call forth 
I to give employment to all man's active powers. The 
:ellent persons whose acquaintance I made at the synod 
Marienbom, which I attended in the company of Coun- 
or Moritz, the agent of Count von Isenburg, had won 
unqualified esteem, and it only rested with them to make 
one of themselves. I studied their history, and the 
;tn and growth of their tenets, and had an opportunity of 
)laining and talking about them with persons interested 
them. Nevertheless, I observed that the brethren did not 
ard me as a Christian any more than did Fraulein von 
sttenberg. From the first this disturbed me, and after- 
rds tend^ to cool my ardour. For a long time I failed to 
cover the precise ground of difference, although it was 
ly obvious, until at last it was forced upon me more by 
:ident than by reflection. What separated me from this 
»therhood, as well as from other good Christian souls, 
5 the very point on which the Church has more than once 
en into dissension. On the one hand, it was maintained 
t by the Fall human nature had been so corrupted to ils 
lermost core, that not the least good could be found in it, 
1 that therefore man must renounce all trust in his own 
jeers, and look to grace and its operations for everything. 
e other party, while it admitted the hereditary imperfec- 
ns of man, nevertheless ascribed to nature a certain germ 
natural goodness, which, quickened by divine grace, was 
)able of growing into a gladsome tree of spiritual happiness. 
thout knowing it, I was thoroughly imbued with this latter 
iviction, in spite of having professed the contrary opinion 
h lips and pen ; but I had groped my way in such blind- 
»s, that I had never once clearly stated the dilemma to 
self. From this dream I was unexpectedly roused one 
^, when, in a religious conversation, I frankly advanced 
inions, to my mind most innocent, and had in return to 
iergo a severe lecture. The ideas, it was maintained, 
re genuine Pelagianism, a pernicious doctrine again 
ning ground, to the great injury of modetu Vvov^'a, \ ^^^ 
onished and even terrified. I went bacVi lo O\mx0cv\v\%" 
\ studied the doctrine and fate of Pela^\us mox^ cXo^^s: 
^owsaw clearly how these two irrecouc\\a\Ae o^vcac 
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had fluctuated through whole centuries, and one or the 
other had been accepted by different men, according as 
they were of a more active or of a more passive nature. 

llie course of recent years had constantly led nie to 
ever greater exercise of my own powers. A restless activity 
was at work within me, combined with a great desire for 
moral development, 'llie world without demanded that this 
activity should be regulated and employed for the good of 
others, and I felt called upon to work out an answer to 
this great demand. Everything pointed me to nature, 
and she had revealed herself to me in all her glory; I 
had made the acquaintance of many good and true men 
who were toiling to do their duty for its own sake; to 
renounce them, nay to renounce myself, seemed impossible. 
The gulf which separated me from the doctrine of man's total 
depravity now became plain to me. Nothing, therefore, ; 
remained to me but to part from this Society; and as ' 
my love of the Scriptures, as well as of the founder of 
Christianity and its early professors, could not be taken from 
me, I constructed a Christianity for my private use, and 
sought to verify and develop it by an attentive study of 
history and a careful observation of those who inclined to 
my opinion. 

As every new mental acquisition, which had caused me 
satisfaction, immediately assumed a poetic form, I now con- 
ceived the strange idea of treating in epic form the history 
of the Wandering Jew, which chap-books had long since 
impressed upon my mind. My design was to bring out in 
the course of the narrative such prominent points of the 
history of religion and the Church as I should find 
convenient. I will now explain the way in which I treated 
this legend, and what meaning I gave to it. 

In Jerusalem, there lived a shoemaker, whose name 

according to the legend was Ahasuerus. For this character 

my Dresden shoemaker had supplied the main features. I had 

furnished him with the spirit and humour of Hans Sachs, a 

fellow craftsman of his, and ennobled him by a love of ChrisL 

Sitting in his open workshop, Vve YvV^d Vo \a\VL vivth the 

passers-by, would jest with them, ati^, 'm ^cx^>i\c ^^^v^w^ 

r/Ve each the spur he nee^ied. Thexetox^ vVve; xv^v^xi^ 

^cf others of the people took p\easuxe vcv\m^^x«.^^^>« 
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booth ; even Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him, and the 
Saviour himself with his disciples would often stop at his 
door. The shoemaker, whose thoughts were directed 
solely towards the world, nevertheless conceived a special 
afiection for our Lord, which evinced itself chiefly in a 
desire to convert this noble-minded man, whose thoughts 
he did not comprehend, to his own way of thinking and 
acting. Accordingly, he earnestly adjured Christ to 
abandon his contemplative life, and to leave off going about 
the country with such idlers, drawing the people away 
from their work into the wilderness. A multitude, he said, 
was always ready for excitement, and nothing good could 
come of it. 

On the other hand, the Lord endeavoured, by parables, 
to instruct him in his higher views and aims, but these were 
all thrown away on his mere matter-of-fact intellect. Thus, 
when Christ became more and more important, and finally 
a public character, the friendly workman pronounced his 
opmions still more sharply and vehemently, maintaining 
that nothing but disorder and tumult could follow from such 
proceedings, and that Christ would at last be compelled to 
put himself at the head of a party, though that could not 
possibly be his design. Finally, when things had taken the 
course which history narrates, and Christ had been seized 
and condemned, Ahasuerus gives yet more bitter vent to his 
indignation ; at this point Judas, who apparently had betrayed 
his I^rd, in his despair enters the workshop, and with 
lamentations relates how his plans had miscarried. He 
had been, he said, as well as the shrewdest of the other 
disciples, firmly convinced that Christ would declare him- 
self regent and head of the nation. His purpose was only 
forcibly to compel the Lord, whose hesitation had hitherto 
been invincible, to hasten the declaration, and he had 
accordingly incited the priesthood to an act of violence, 
which previously they had not the courage to commit. The 
disciples, on their side, were not without arms, and probably 
all would have turned out well, if the Lord had not given 
himself up, and left them in the most forlorn staX<&, ^\\^- 
sueru^ whom this narrative in no wise tends to '5;kc;\l^> o\^ 
at^gments the agony of the poor ex-apost\^, ^o VV^X. "^ 
wJr course Is to hang himself with all speed. 
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As Jesus is led past the workshop of the shoemaker, oa 
his way to execution, the well-known scene of the legend 
occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden of the oom, 
and Simon of Cyrene is compelled to carry it. Upon thiii 
Ahasuerus comes forward, and plajrs the part of tboie 
severely common-sense people, who, when they see a man 
involved in misfortune through his own fault, instead of 
feeling pity, are urged by an untimely sense of justice to 
make the matter worse by their reproaches. As he comei 
out, he repeats all his former warnings, changing them into 
vehement accusations, which his attachment to the sufferer 
seems to justify. The Saviour does not answer, but at the 
same instant the loving Veronica covers his face with the 
napkin, on which, as she removes it and raises it aloft^ 
Ahasuerus sees depicted the features of the Lord, not indeed 
as those of the sufferer of the moment^ but as of one trans- 
figured and radiant with celestial life. Dazzled by the sight, 
he turns away his eyes and hears the words : " Thou ^It 
wander upon the earth, till thou shalt once more see me in 
this form." Overwhelmed at the sentence, it is some time 
before the shoemaker recovers his self-possession ; he then 
finds that every one has gone to the place of execution, and 
that the streets of Jerusalem are empty. Disquiet and long- 
ing drive him forth, and he begins his wandering. 

Elsewhere, I may, perhaps, speak of these wanderings, 
and of the incident which closed but did not properly con- 
clude the poem. The begmning, some detached passages, 
and the conclusion, were written. I lacked the concentra- 
tion, I lacked time for the studies necessary to enable me 
to give it the significance that I wished. The few sheets 
which I did write were the more willingly laid aside, 
as a new ei)och in my development had necessarily been 
begun when I wrote IVcriher and saw the effects of its 
publication. 

The common fate of man, which all of us have to bear, 

must weigh most heavily on those whose intellectual powers 

expand early and rapidly. We may grow up under the 

protection of parents and relatives •, n«g mai^j X^axw lot ^^Vv\\a 

upon our brothers and sisters andinet\ds,>a^ ^sx^T^t^sAXsj 

acquaintances, and made happy by ^^^^.^'t^^^l^'^^ 

'^daman is always driven back upon VvxmseX^ ^tv^ ^^^^^ 

^OL. II. 
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as if the Deity had assumed such an attitude towards men 
as not always to be able to respond to their reverence, trust, 
and love, at least not in the precise moment of need. 
Baily enough, and by many a hard lesson, had I learned 
that at the most urgent crises the call to us is, " Physician, 
heal thyself; " and how often had I not been compelled to 
w^ in my pain, " I tread the wine-press alone ! " So now, 
while I was looking about for the means of establishing my 
independence^ I felt that the surest basis on which to build 
was my own creative talent. For many years I had never 
known it to fail me for a moment. What, waking, I had 
seen by day, often sliaped itself into regular dreams at 
nighty and when I opened my eyes there was present in my 
mind either a wonderful new conception or an old one 
partially worked out Usually, my time for writing was early 
in the morning; but also in the evening, or far into the night, 
when wine and social intercourse had raised my spirits, I 
was ready for any topic that might be suggested ; only let a 
subject at all characteristic be offered, and I was at once 
ready and prepared. While, then, I reflected upon this 
natural gift, and found that it belonged to me as my own, 
and could neither be fostered nor hindered by anything 
external, I liked in thought to base my whole existence 
upon it. This conception soon assumed a distinct form; 
the old mythological image of Prometheus occurred to me, 

• who, apart from the gods, peopled a world from his own 
workshop. I felt clearly, that the necessary condition for 
the production of a work of importance is isolation. My pro- 
ductions which had met with so much applause were children 
of solitude, and since my relation to the world had become 
wider, I had lacked neither the power nor pleasure of invent- 
ing, but the execution halted, because neither in prose nor 

^ in verse had I, properly speaking, a style, and consequently, 
with every new work, I had to begin at the beginning over 

I again and try experiments. As in so doing I had to decline 
and even to exclude the aid of men, so, after the fashion of 
Prometheus, I separated myself from the gods also, and this 
was the more inevitable as with my character and rcLO<i!& c^^ 
thinking one phase of feeling always swaWo^^di m-^ ^^^ 

exc/aded all others. 

The Able of Prometheus lived again Vu tay x^wve^., "^^ 
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old Titan robe I adapted to my own measurements, 
without further reflection began to write a piece repres^nttfl 
the quarrel with Jupiter and the later gods, in which Pi» 
metheus involved himself by fashioning men with his on 
hand and giving them life by the aid of Minerva, and 
so founding a third dynasty. And, fn fact, the reigning |, 
gods had good cause to feel aggrieved, since they mi^V , 
now be regarded in the light of wrongful intruders between ^ 
the Titans and men. To this singular composition belonp l\ 
a monologue which became famous in German literatuie V 
for having induced Lessing to make a statement to Jacobi 
on certain weighty matters of thought and feeling. It thus 
served as the match to an explosion which revealed and 
brought into discussion the most secret sympathies of men 
of worth; — sympathies of which they perhaps were not 
themselves conscious, and which were still dormant in a 
society otherwise most enlightened The schism was so 
violent, that owing to accidental circumstances it caused 
us the loss of one of our most valuable men, namely, 
Mendelssohn. 

Although philosophical and even religious reflections 
may be, and before now have been suggested by this 
subject, it nevertheless belongs peculiarly to poetry. 'ITic 
Titans are the foil of polyihcism, as the devil may be con- 
sidered the foil of monotheism, though, like the one and 
only God to whom he stands in contrast, he is not a poetic 
figure. The Satan of Milton, though drawn skilfully enough, 
still appears in the disadvantageous light of an inferior 
creature attempting to destroy the splendid creation of a 
Higher Being ; Prometheus, on the contrary, has the advan- 
tage of being able to create and fashion in defiance of 
superior beings. It is also a beautiful thought, and well suited 
to poetry, to represent men as created not by the Supreme 
Ruler of the world, but by an intermediate agent, who, 
however, as a descendant of the most ancient dynasty, 
possesses the dignity and importance requisite for such an 
office. Thus, and indeed under every aspect, the Grecian 
mythology is an inexhaustible mine of divine and human 
symbolism. 

Nevertheless, it was !X)t the Titanic, gigantic, heaven- 
storming aspect of Prometheus' s c\\awLcvet VcCxOcv ^^<ca^<(A 



naterial for my poetic art. It better suited me to represent 
hat peaceful, plastic, long suffering opposition which re- 
ognizes the superior power, and still presumes to claim 
quality. And yet the bolder members of that race, 
Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my saints. Admitted 
the society of the gods, they would not deport themselves 
ubmissively enough, but, by their haughty bearing as guests, 
irovoked the anger of their host and patron, and drew down 
ipon themselves a dreary exile. I pitied them ; their con- 
lition had already been recognized by the ancients as truly 
ragic, and when I introduced them in the background of 
ay Iphigaue^ I was indebted to them for a part of the effect 
rhich thaX piece had the good fortune to produce. 

At this period poetical composition and artistic designing 
rent hand in hand. I drew the portraits of my friends in 
profile on grey paper, in white and black chalk. Whenever 

dictated or listened to reading, I sketched the pose of 
[le writer or reader, with the surrounding objects ; the 
ikeness was unmistakable, and the drawings were well re- 
eived. Dilettanti always have an advantage, because they 
ive their labour for nothing. But feeling the insufficiency 
if this copying, I betook myself once more to language and 
hythm, which were much more at my command. How 
ght-heartedly, how joyously and eagerly I went to work 
rith them will appear from the many poems enthusiastically 
•roclaiming the nature of art, and the art of nature, which 
t the moment of their production always infused new spirit 
ito me as well as into my friends. 

At this epoch, I was sitting one evening, engaged in this 
ray, with a shaded light in my chamber, which at least gave 
: the air of an artist's studio, while the walls, with half- 
nished works pinned and hung on them, produced an im- 
ression of great industry, when there entered a slight, 
rell-built man, whom, at first, in the twilight, I took for 
'ritz Jacobi, but soon^ discovering my mistake, greeted as 

stranger. In his free and well-bred carriage a certain 
lilitary bearing was unmistakable. He announced himself 
y the name of von Knebel, and from a brief introduction 

gathered that he was in the Prussian semce^ ^ccv^ ^'^i^. 
wing a long residence in Berlin and Potsd3LTv\ \v^ \v^^ 
ti're/jr cultivated the acquaintance of tl\e YvV^xarj m^^v ^' 



those places, and of German literature in general. He m^_ 
attached himself particularly to Ramler, and had adopteP^^ 
his mode of reciting poems. He was also familiar ''^V^, 
all that Gotz had written, who, at that time, had not yiP^' 
made a name among the Germans. Through his exertwifj^ 
the Miidchcninsd (Isle of Maidens) of this poet had bcaf^ 
printed at Potsdam, and had actually come into the handi| 
of the King, who was said to have expressed a favouj " 
opinion of it. 

We had scarcely talked over these objects of gcnenll 
interest in German literature, before I learned, to my giatf 
satisfaction, that at present he held an appointment iat 
Weimar, his duty being to attend Prince Constantine. tf <l 
the state of things there I had already heard much thai L 
was favourable ; for several strangers, who had come froB T 
Weimar, assured us that the Duchess Amalia had gathered | 
round her the ablest men to assist in the education of the i 
princes her sons; that the University of Jena, throusji] 
its distinguished teachers, had also contributed to tlusi 
excellent purpose ; and that the arts were not only protected ^ 
by this princess, but were practised by her with great difr f? 
gence and zeal. A\'e also heard that Wieland was in espedal r 
favour ; also that the Dcutscher Mcrkur^ in which the worb r 
of so many scholars in other places appeared, contri- f 
butcd not a little to the fame of the city in which it was r 
published. There also was one of the best tlieatres in \ 
Germany, made famous by its actors, as well as by the I 
authors who wrote for it. These noble beginnings and 
possibilities seemed, however, to have received a sudden | 
check, and to be threatened witli a long interruption, in 
consequence of the terrible conflagration of the castle, which 
had taken place in the May of that year. But the con- 
fidence in the Hereditary Prince was so great that every- 
one was convinced that not only would the damage be 
repaired, but that, in spite of it, every other hope would be 
splendidly fulfilled. As I inquired after these persons and 
matters, as if I were an old acquaintance, and expressed 
a wish to become more intimately acquainted with the life 
at Weimar, my visitor replied, in the most friendly manner 
possible, that nothing was easier, since the Hereditary Prince, 
with his brother, the Prince Constantine, had just arrived 



Frankfort, and desired to seq and know me. I at once 
Messed the greatest willingness to wait upon them, and 
new friend told me that I must not delay, as their stay 
aid not be long. In order to equip myself for the visit, 
ook von Knebel to my father and mother, who were 
Atly surprised at his arrival and the message he bore, 
1 conversed with him with great satisfaction. I then 
ceeded with him to the young princes, who received me 
x very easy and friendly manner ; Count Gortz, also, the 
n of the Heredi^ry Prince, appeared pleased to see me. 
Migh there was no lack of literary subjects for our con- 
lation, accident furnished the best possible introduction 
t, and rendered it at once important and profitable. 
Moser's PatrioHsche Fantasim (I'atriotic Fantasies), that 
the first part, was lying on the table, fresh from 
binder, with the leaves uncut. As I was familiar with 
work^ while the others were barely acquainted with it, I 
I the advantage of being able to give a complete account 
its contents, and found in it a most suitable subject of 
.versation with a young prince who was sincerely desirous, 
L also firmly determined, to make use of his station to do 
the good in his power. Moser's book, both in its con- 
ts and its tone, could not but be highly interesting to 
:Ty German. While by other writers division, anarchy^ 
I impotence had been made a reproach to the German 
pire, according to Moser this very multitude of small 
tes was highly desirable, as affording opportunity for 
! spread of culture in each, according to its needs, which 
ist vary with the situation and peculiarities of such widely 
ferent provinces. Then I went on to show how Moser, 
king the city and bishopric of Osnabriick his starting- 
int, and passing thence to the province of Westphalia, 
forth its relation to the whole empire, and in discussing 
position connected the past with the present, deducing 
! latter from the former, and thus clearly showing what 
mges were desirable or not; in the same way every 
er need only pursue the same method in his own sphere 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the constitution of ^e 
te he governs, its connection with its neighbours and with 
! whole empire, and so enable himself to judge both the 
isent and the future. 



^ 



In the course of our conversation, we discussed inanj ^ 
points with regard to the difference between the States i ^ 
Upper and Lower Saxony ; not only their natural produo /^ 
tions, it was observed, but also their manners, laws, and ^ 
customs had differed from the earliest times^ and, according I* 
to the form of religion and government, had been modified p 
now in this way, now in that. We endeavoured to obtain W 
a clearer view of the differences between the two regions, p 
and in this attempt it soon appeared how useful it was to |tt)i 
have a good model, which, if regard were not had to iti m 
individual peculiarities, but to the general method on vhkh W 
it was based^ might be applied to the most widely differing l^ 
cases^ and thereby prove highly serviceable in helping us to j^ 
form a correct judgment. 

This conversation, which was continued at the dinner- 
table, created a better impression in my favour than I 
perhaps deserved. For instead of making such works as 
I might have produced myself the subjects of discussion; 
instead of demanding tmdivided attention for the drama 
or romance, I appeared, while discussing Moser's book, 
to prefer those writers whose talents proceeded from active 
life, and were directed to its immediate service, whereas 
^orks essentially poetical^ which rose above moral and 
material interests, could only be of use indirectly and inci- 
dentally. These discussions went on like the stories of tlie 
Arabian Nights; one important topic was involved in or 
succeeded another ; many themes were only touched upon 
without our being able to follow them up, and accordingly, 
as the stay of the young princes in Frankfort was necessarily 
short, they made me promise to follow them to Mainz and 
spend a few days with them there. I gave this promise 
gladly enough, and hastened home to impart the agreeable 
intelligence to my parents. 

My father, however, could not by any means be brought 
to approve of it. In accordance with his sentiments as a 
citizen of the empire, he had always kept aloof from the 
greats and although constantly coming in contact with the 
charges (T affaires of the neighbouring princes, he had never- 
theless avoided all personal relations with Uiem. In fact, 
courts were among the things about which he was accus- 
tomed to joke. He was indeed rather pleased if anyone 



;ed his opinions on this head ; only he was not satisfied 
( his opponent maintained his side with wit and intel- 
e. If we allowed the truth of his " ProaU a Jove 
^ a fulmincy' but added, that with lightning the ques- 
eas not so much whence it came as whither it went, 
)uld quote the old proverb, "It is not good to eat 
es with great lords." When we replied that it was 
orse to eat with greedy people out of one basket, he 
. not deny the truth of this ; only he was sure to have 
er proverb ready with which to put us to confusion, 
ince proverbs and rhyming saws originate with the 
;, who, because they are forced to obey, like at least 
^e their say, while their superiors, on the other hand, 
inify themselves by deeds; and since the poetry of 
cteenth century is almost wholly of a vigorous didactic 
:ter, there is in our language no la<^ of jests and 
8 adages, directed from below at those above. We 
people, in -our turn, now began to aim our missiles 
above down on those below, as we fancied ourselves 
hing great, and therefore took the side of the great. 
se sayings and rejoinders I will here insert a few. 

A. 
Long at court is long in hell, 

B. 
There many good folks warm them well. 

A. 

Such as I am, I'm still mine own, 
To me shall favours ne'er be shown. 

Why blush a favour to receive ? 

For you must take, if you would give. 

A. 

This trouble at the court you catch, 
• That where you itch, you must not scratch. 

B. 

The sage, that would the people teach, 
Must scratch a place that does not itch. 



A. 

Thoie who a slavish office choose. 
One half of life are sure to lose. 
And come what will they may be aurci 
Old Nick the other will secure. 

B. 

Whoe'er with princes b at home. 
Will some day find good fortune come ; 
Who courts the rabble, — to his cost 
Will fmd that all his year is lost. 

A. 

Though wheat at court seems flourishing » 
Doubt that great harvest it will bring. 
When in your bam you deem it stored, 
You find it but a scanty hoard. 

B. 

The wheat that blooms will ripen too, 
For so of old it used to do ; 
And if a crop is spoiled by hail, 
Tlie next year's harvest will not fail. 



He who would serve himself alone. 
Should have a cottage of his own. 
Dwell with his children and his wife. 
Regale himself with light new wine. 
And on the cheapest v-iands dine ; 
Then nothing can disturb his life. 

B. 

So, from a master you'd be free? — 

Whither think you then to flee ? 

Dream not your freedom you will get, 

Vou have a wife to rule you yet. 

She hy her stupid boy is ruled, 

Thus m your home you still are schooled. 

IS lately looking up these rhymes in some old 
im books, I fell in with many such jet4x itesprit^ 
e had amplified pithy old German saws, and 
: rhymed maxims which are equally verified by 
A selection from them, as an epilogue to the 
f (puppet shows), may perhaps hereafter suggest 
.nt reflections. 
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oth ; even Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him, and the 
riour himself wiUi his disciples would often stop at his 
or. The shoemaker, whose thoughts were directed 
ely towards the world, nevertheless conceived a special 
ection for our Lord, which evinced itself chiefly in a 
sire to convert this noble-minded man, whose thoughts 

did not comprehend, to his own way of thinking and 
ing. Accordingly, he earnestly adjured Christ to 
mdon his contemplative life, and to leave ofif going about 
i country with such idlers, drawing the people away 
m their work into the wilderness. A multitude, he said, 
s always ready for excitement, and nothing good could 
me of it. 

On the other hand, the Lord endeavoured, by parables, 
instruct him in his higher views and aims, but these were 
thrown away on his mere matter-of-fact intellect. Thus, 
en Christ became more and more important, and finally 
public character, the friendly workman pronounced his 
inions still more sharply and vehemently, maintaining 
it nothing but disorder and tumult could follow from such 
xreedings, and that Christ would at last be compelled to 
t himself at the head of a party, though that could not 
ssibly be his design. Finally, when things had taken the 
iirse which history narrates, and Christ had been seized 
d condemned, Ahasuerus gives yet more bitter vent to his 
lignation ; at this point Judas, who apparently had betrayed 
I Lord, in his despair enters the workshop, and with 
aentadons relates how his plans had miscarried. He 
d been, he said, as well as the shrewdest of the other 
ciples, firmly convinced that Christ would declare him- 
f regent and head of the nation. His purpose was only 
cibly to compel the Lord, whose hesitation had hitherto 
en invincible, to hasten the declaration, and he had 
:ordingly incited the priesthood to an act of violence^ 
lich previously they had not the courage to commit. The 
iciples, on their side, were not without arms, and probably 

would have turned out well, if the Lord had not given 
nself up, and left them in the most foiloiu sXaX^« Kc^^- 
sno^ wliom this narrative in no wise tends lo ptvdl^^ ox^^ 
nen/s the agony of the poor ex-aposl\e, so V\v;yX \v\ 
course is to hang himseV with all speed. 



she was now despatched to our sick friend to obtain her I 
opinion, and when this turned oiit in my favour, she was 
entreated to gain the consent of my father, who yielded 
unwillingly, and against his judgment. 

It was in a very cold season of the year that I arrived 
at the appointed hour in Mainz. My reception by the young 
princes and by their attendants was no less friendly than 
the invitation. The discussions in Frankfort were recalled 
and resumed at the point where they had been broken 
off. When the conversation turned upon recent German 
literature and its audacious flights, it was perfectly natural 
tliat my famous piece, " Goiter^ H^ldaiy und Wieiand^' (Gods, 
Heroes, and Wieland), should be referred to, and I noticed 
at once with satisfaction that they treated the matter lightly 
and good-humouredly. Being called on to give the real 
history of this jeti d'esprit^ which had excited so great 
attention, I could not avoid confessing, first of all, that as 
true sons of the Upper Rhine, we knew no bounds either 
in our likes or dislikes. With us, reverence for Shakespeare 
was carried to adoration. But Wieland, with his charac- 
teristic propensity to destroy his own and his readers' 
interest, and damp their enthusiasm, had, in the notes to 
his translation, found frequent fault with the great author, 
and in such a way as to vex us exceedingly, and to diminish 
in our eyes the value of the work. We saw that Wieland, 
whom we had so highly revered as a poet, and who, as a 
translator, had rendered such great service, was, as a critic, 
;ai)ricious, one-sided, and unjust. Besides this, he had 
Jeliberately spoken against our idols, the Greeks, and this 
ncreased our hostility yet more. It is well known that the 
5reek gods and heroes are eminent not for their moral but 
or their glorious physical qualities, and for this reason they 
tfford such splendid subjects for art. Now Wieland, in 
lis Alceste^ had presented heroes and demi-gods after the 
nodern fashion. Against this we had nothing to say, as 
]veryone is at liberty to mould poetic traditions to his 
ywn ends and way of thinking. But in the letters on this 
jpera, which he inserted in the Merkur^ he appeared to us 
p extol this mode of treating them in too partisan a spirit ; 
^d to commit an unpardonable sin against the noble 
^cients and their lofty style, by his absolute unwillingness 
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as if the Deity had assumed such an attitude towards men 
«5 not always to be able to respond to their reverence, trust, 
and love, at least not in the precise moment of need. 
Early enough, and by many a hard lesson, had I learned 
that at the most urgent crises the call to us is, '* Physician, 
heal thyself;" and how often had I not been compelled to 
sigh in my pain, " I tread the wine-press alone ! " So now, 
while I was looking about for the means of establishing my 
independence^ I felt that the surest basis on which to build 
was my own creative talent. For many years I had never 
known it to fail me for a moment. What, waking, I had 
seen by day, often shaped itself into regular dreams at 
nighty and when I opened my eyes there was present in my 
mind either a wonderful new conception or an old one 
partially worked out Usually, my time for writing was early 
in the morning; but also in the evening, or far into the night, 
when wine and social intercourse had raised my spirits, I 
was ready for any topic that might be suggested ; only let a 
subject at all characteristic be offered, and I was at once 
ready and prepared. While, then, I reflected upon this 
natural gift, and found that it belonged to me as my own, 
and could neither be fostered nor hindered by anything 
external, I liked in thought to base my whole existence 
upon it. This conception soon assumed a distinct form; 
the old mythological image of Prometheus occurred to me, 
who, apart from the gods, peopled a world from his own 
workshop. I felt clearly, that the necessary condition for 
the production of a work of importance is isolation. My pro- 
ductions which had met with so much applause were children 
of solitude, and since my relation to the world had become 
wider, I had lacked neither the power nor pleasure of invent- 
ing, but the execution halted, because neither in prose nor 
, in verse had I, properly speaking, a style, and consequently, 
with every new work, I had to begin at the beginning over 
again and try experiments. As in so doing I had to decline 
and even to exclude the aid of men, so, after the fashion of 
Prometheus, I separated myself from the gods also, and this 
was the more inevitable as with my character and mode of 
thinking one phase of feeling always swaWoviedL m-^ ^xv^ 
excluded all others. 

The fable of Prometheus lived again lu ttiv TtC\T\ei., '^ 
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moats of the fortification afforded excellent opportunity, 
returned honic full of the kindness I had met with, and,3 
I entered the house, was on the point of unburdening r 
heart by a minute account of it ; but I saw only trou& 
faces, and soon learned that our friend Fraulein von KJcdff 
berg was no more. At this I was greatly concerned, becaofc 
in my present circumstances, I needed her more than enLl ^ 
They told me for my consolation, that a pious death lA | 
crowned her happy life, and that her cheerful faith had K* 
niained undisturbed to the end. But there was also anoiK 
obstacle which prevented my talking freely about my visL 
My father, instead of rejoicing at the fortunate issue of thii 
little adventure, persisted in his opinion, and maintained tin: 
it was nothing but dissimulation on their side, and that pa- 
haps they had something all the worse in store for me. 1 
was thus driven to tell my younger friends my story, and to 
tlicm I could not tell it circumstantially enough. But thes 
attachment and good will led to a result, most unpleasas! 
to me. For shortly afterwards, appeared a pamphlet, aM\ 
*' Prometheus and his Reviewers," also in dramatic fom 
In it the comical feature was introduced of putting en- 
gravings of little figures between the speeches, instead oi 
proper names, and giving all sorts of satirical pictuie 
of those critics who had published their opinions upos 
my works, or on works akin to them. In one place the 
Altona courier, without a head, was blowing his hom, i& 
another a bear was growling, and in another a goose was 
cackling. The Mcrkiir^ too, was not forgotten, and niany, 
wild and tame animals were represented in the studio of the j 
sculptor endeavouring to disturb him, while he, without 
taking particular notice of them, kept zealously at his work,' 
and did not refrain from expressing his opinion about the 
methods he intended to adopt. The sudden appearance of 
this ikit surprised me greatly; for its style and tone e\i- 
dcDtly showed UMi^t was by a member of our band, and 
[riMl I feu^ ^iit be attributed to me. But what was 
^■■MH ^ fact that ** Prometheus " made some 

^^^^■^^ J Mainz and to what was said there, 

^^^^^^^ ^df ought to have known. To me 

Uie author was one of my most 
, who Vwkd V>eaxd xcvft relate these 
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events in detail. Accordingly we all looked at each other, 
and each suspected the rest, but the unknown writer suc- 
ceeded very well in keeping his secret. I reproached 
him vehemently, because it was exceedingly vexatious to 
me to see an occasion for fresh distrust and disagreement, 
after so gracious a reception and so important a conversa- 
tion, and after the confiding letter I had written to Wieland. 
However my uncertainty on this point was not of long 
duration. As I walked up and down my room reading the 
book aloud, I could plainly hear the voice of Wagner in 
the sallies and the terms used — ^and he it was. When I 
rushed downstairs to impart my discovery to my mother, 
she confessed to me that she already knew it. Alarmed 
at the ill results of what had seemed to him a good and 
praiseworthy plan, the author had discovered himself to 
her, and besought her intercession with me not to fulfil 
my threat of holding no further intercourse with the writer 
who had so abused my confidence. The fact that I had 
found him out myself was very much in his favour, for the 
satisfaction always attending a discovery of one's own, in- 
clined me to be merciful. The fault which had furnished 
such a proof of my discernment, was forgiven. Nevertheless, 
it was not easy to convince the public that Wagner was the 
author, and that I had had no hand in the matter. No one 
believed that he possessed such versatility, because they failed 
to consider that it was very easy for him to grasp, notice, and 
reproduce in a well-known style all that for some time past 
had been the subject of jest or discussion in an intellectual 
society, and that he did not therefore necessarily possess 
any remarkable talent And thus on this occasion as well 
as subsequendy, I had to suffer not only for my own follies 
but also for the indiscretion and precipitancy of my 
friends. 

As the remembrance of them is suggested by various 
concurrent circumstances, I should like to mention some 
distinguished men who, at different times, passed through 
Frankfort, and either lodged at our house or partook of 
- our friendly hospitality. Once more Klopstock stands lustlv^ 
at the head I had already exchanged sevetA \^\Xex^ ^*\^ 
Aim, when he announced to me that V\e "was uvsVtfc^ ^.^ ^^ ^* 
CarJsruhe to reside there; that he ^ovAA be \tv ^rv^^^ 
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by a specified day, and wished me to call for him thei 
did not fail to be there at the appointed hour. He, ho« 
had been accidentally detained upon the road ; and ai 
had waited in vain for some days, I returned home. Hi 
not arrive there till some time later, and then excused 
delay, and greatly appreciated my readiness to come to m 
him. His [x^rson was small but well-built ; his manners li 
oisi being stiff, were serious and precise ; his conversation v. 
decided and agreeable. On the whole there was somethi!\ 
of the diplomatist in his bearing : that is a man who unde^ 
takes the difncult task of maintaining at the same time 1^ 
own dignity and that of a superior to whom he is responsible: 
of advancing his own interests, together with the much moit 
important interests of a prince, or even of a whole slate ; and, 
before all things, of making himself agreeable to other mea 
while in this critical ]X)sition. In this way Klopstock ap- 
peared to bear himself as a man of worth and as the represen- 
tative of higher spheres — of religion, of morality and freedom. | 
He had also acquired another peculiarity of men of the wond 1 
— namely, an unwillingness to speak on subjects upon which 
he was particularly expected and desired to discourse. He 
was seldom heard to mention poetic and literar\- subjects. But 
IS he found in me and my friends a set of passionate skaters, 
e discoursed to us at length on this noble art, on which 
e had thought much, and had considered carefully what 
:ght to be aimed at, and what avoided. Still, before we 
•uid receive the instruction he proffered, we had to submit 
be put right as to the word itself, about which we were in 
or.* We s;oke in good Upj>er German of Schiittschuht, 
ich he would by r.o means admit ; for the word, he said, 
s not come from Schlittcn (sledge), as if you went on 
\ mnners, but from Schrcitcn \\,o stride), because, like the 
neric gods, the skater strides away on these winged shoes 
the frozen surface of the sea. Next we came to the 
imen: itself. He would have nothing to do with the 
grooved skates, but recommended the low, broad, 
h-bottomed Frisian steels as the most ser\'iceable for 
He was no friend to the feats of skill which are 

^crc are two words u<ed for " skaic." One of ihcm Seiliitscktik 
-hoe) is rea'.Iy a corrupiion of the oiher Sckfitfukmk -(stride* 
ioeihc frequently u.«es the form Sckn'tiitkuk^ 



PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH PART 

In treating the story of a life of varied development, like the 
one we have ventured to undertake, it is necessary, in order to be 
intelligible and readable, that some parts of it, connected in time 
should be separated, whilst others which can only be understood by a 
connected treatment should be brought together : and the whole be so 
arranged in sections that the reader inspecting it intelligently may form 
an opinion on it, and turn it to his own use. 

We open the present volume with this reflection, in justification of 
our mode of proceeding : and we add the request that our readers will 
note that the narrative is not resumed exactly where the preceding book 
left oflf, though the intention is to gather up the main threads one by 
one, and to introduce personages as well as thoughts and actions in as 
logical a sequence as may be. 
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moved as she related to me this passionate outburst, and, 
indeed, she went so far in her sympathy, as to give me 
pretty clearly to understand, that she would be content to 
keep the gurl in the house, if I would make up my mind to 
marry her. If she were an orphan, I replied, I might think 
and talk it over, but God preserve me from a father-in-law 
who is such a father! My mother took great pains with 
the poor girl, but this made her only the more unhappy. 
At last the expedient was adopted of sending her to a 
boarding-school Her life, however, was not a long one. 

I should hardly mention this culpable peculiarity of a 
man of such great excellence, if it had not already become 
a matter of public talk, when after his death people spoke 
of the. unhappy hypochondria with which he tortured himself 
and others in his last hours. For that severity towards his 
children was nothing less than hypochondria, a partial 
insanity, a continuous moral murder, which, after making 
his children its victims, was at last directed against himself^ 
We must also remember that though apparently in such 
good health, he was a great sufferer even in his best years ; 
that an incurable disease troubled the skilful physician who 
had relieved, and still gave ease to so many of the addicted. 
Yes, this distinguished man, with all his outward reputation, 
fame, honour, rank, and wealth, led the saddest life, and 
whoever will take the pains to learn more about it from 
published sources, will not condemn but pity him. 

If I am to give a more precise account of the in- 
fluence exercised upon me by this distinguished man, I 
must once more recall the general features of that period. 
The epoch in which we were living might be called an 
epoch of great expectations^ for everyone demanded of 
himself and of others what no mortal had hitherto accom- 
plished On chosen spirits who could think and feel, a 
light had dawned, enabling them to see that an immediate, 
original understanding of nature, and a course of action 
based upon it, was both the best thing a man could desire, 
and also not difficult to attain. Experience thus once more 
became the tmiversal watchword, and everyone opened his 
eyes as wide as he could. Physicians, in particuhr, had 
the greatest reason to advocate this new method, and the 
best opportunity of putting it in practice. \3v^tv>^<^xci^Q»xN!^ 
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a luminary out of the past, and appeared as a sy 
all they desired. The writings which had come ( 
us under the name of Hippocrates, furnished a mod 
w-ay in which a man should hotli observe the w< 
relate what he had seen, witliout subjective bias, 
one considered that we cannot see like the Gre 
that we shall never become such poets, sculpti 
physicians as they were. Even granted that « 
learn from them, still since their time an infinite 
of experience had been accumulated, not alw 
from bias, and too often brought into accord ^ 
conceived opinions. And this too had to be kn> 
criminated, and sifted— again, a vast undertaking 
further, it was required that each observer, using 
eyes and acting on his own initiative, should acqu 
self with unspoiled nature^ as if she were being 
and investigated for the first time, so that only 
genuine and real might be learned. But as lea 
never existed without the accompaniment of a 
smattering and pedantry, and the practice of any ] 
rarely without empiricism and charlatanry, there 
violent conflict, the purpose of which was to d 
use from abuse, and ensure the triumph of the g 
the chaff. In the execution of this design, i 
evident that the shortest way to attain the end in 
to call in the aid of genius, whose magic gifts wo 
the strife, and accomplish what was required. M 
however, the intellect made its voice heard; e^ 
it alleged, must be reduced to clear notions, and 
in a logical form, so that every prejudice might be 
and all superstition destroyed. And in view of t 
incredible achievements of some extraordinary mer 
Boerhaave and Haller, people thought themselves 
in demanding even more from their pupils and su 
It was maintained that the path was opened, altl 
earthly things it is rarely possible to speak of a p 
as the water dislodged by a ship, instantly flows 
behind it, so when great minds have dispelled er 
made room for themselves, it naturally closes i 
behind them very speedily. 

But the ardent Zimmermacvn teCvaised qcvca fo 
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in different persons different trains of thought: — and the 
^^'leader will trust the assertion of the author of Faifsf and 
■P Werther^ that deeply versed as he was in such misunder- 

i standings, he was never so presumptuous as to think that 
s^Iie could perfectly understand a man^ who, as a disciple 
^ of Descartes, had risen, through mathematical and rabbinical 
studies, to the loftiest heights of thought ; and whose name 
^even to tfiis day seems to mark the limit of all speculative 
■ii efforts. 

■i How much. I imbibed from Spinoza, would be shown 
0) distinctly enough, if I had ever carried out my plan of 
riii inserting a visit paid to Spinoza by the Wandering Jew, as 
ji an important incident in my poem. But this conception 
f pleased me so much, and I took such delight in meditating 
^1 on it in secret, that I never could bring myself to the 
^ point of setting it down in writing: till finally the idea 
M which would have been well enough as a passing whim, 
si expanded to such an extent that it lost its charm, and I 
■i banished the troublesome notion altogether from my mind. 
K But I will now dwell as briefly and succinctly as possible 

I on the maifi conceptions which I owed to my study of 
hi Spinoza, in so far as they have remained indelibly impressed 

■ on my mind, having exercised a great influence on the 
a subsequent course of my life. 

a Nature works after such eternal, necessary, divine laws, 
1 that the Deity Himself could alter nothing in them. In this 
M belief, all men are unconsciously agreed. It is enough to 
■I think how astonished and terrified we are at any natural 
B phenomenon, which seems to imply any degree of under- 

■ standing, reason, or even of caprice. 

If anything like reason sho>vs itself in the brute creation, 
it is long before we can recover from our amazement ; for, 
^ although the animals stand so near to us, they yet seem to be 
divided from us by an infinite gulf, and to be entirely subject 
F to the rule of necessity. It is therefore hardly reasonable 
to blame those thinkers who have pronounced the infinitely 
ingenious, but strictly limited, organization of those creatures, 
to be entirely mechanical. 

If we turn topi^nXs^ our contention v& %\S\T£LCjit^ ^xx^kssn!^ 
conGrmed. How unaccountable \a iVie fee\vw^^>civ^ ^>: 
us when we watch the mimosa, as soon «cs Sx "^ ^^'^^ 
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anvi made it necessary for me to borrow in turn, and:; 
i:;volved me in most unpleasant relations with opulen;:i 
kiixi-hearted friends. If I wished that all thege tiros:; 
folks were food for the crows, my father found b.st{ 
in the situation of the Magician's Apprentice,* who t\ 
willing enough to see his house washed clean, but isterd^ 
when a deluge of water floods threshold and stairs By:; 
excess of kindness, the reasonable plan of life vhich- 
Li:hor had designed for me was step by step disturbed :$> 
lierar.^eci, and changed from day to day contrary to s-l 
expectation. All idea of a long visit to Ratisbona^* 
Vienna was as good as given up; but still I wastorsl 
throu-:h those cities on my way to Italy, so as to gain atle:^? 
a general view of them. On the other hand, some of c: 
friends, who did not approve of my making so great a deuc 
on n-.y way to active life, recommended that I should ^% 
advantage of favourable prospects which the moment p** 
>cntcd and think of a permanent settlement in my nat:«l 
city. Although I was debarred from the Council, first b;^ 
n.y grandfather and then by my uncle, there were y-** 
many civil ofnces to which I could lay claim, and cc^\ 
hold lor a time while awaiting the future. There wesj 
Tij^encios of several kinds which offered employment enour-' 
ar.d the place of a c/tiir^e d'affaires was honourable. • 
listened to these arguments, and believed also that I ^^ 
nitcvi for such a career, without considering whether ► '- 
j-rot'ossion which demands a liking for useful activity in tx • 
midst oi dissipation was one likely to suit my character, i 
To those plans and designs there was now added a tender 
sentiment which seemed to draw me towards a domestic 
liio and to accelerate my determination. 

The society of young men and women already men- 
tioned, which w.'iJi kept together by my sister, even if it die 
not owe its ori|;iii to her, had continued after her marriage 
and departure, he -cause the members had grown accustomed 
to each other, and knew no better way of spending one 
evening in llie week than in this friendly circle. 'I'he 
eccentric orator also, whose acquaintance we made in the 
sixth book, had, after many adventures, returned to us. 
more clever and more preposterous than ever, and once 

* The allusion is to Goethe's own ^[voercv " Dct ZA.>3Ay&tl«hrliQ(*." 
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recognize these facts ; he would not admit that the world is in 
fact full of absurdities. Impatient, even to madness, he fell 
upon everything that he saw or believed to be wrong. It was 
aU the same to him whether he was fighting with a trained 
nurse or with Paracelsus, with a quack, or a chemist. His 
blows fell alike heavily in either case, and when he had 
made himself out of breath, he was greatly astonished to see 
the heads of this hydra, which he bought he had trodden 
under foot, springing up all fresh again, and showing their 
teeth from innumerable jaws. 

Anyone who reads his writings, especially his valuable 
work "On Experience," will gain a clearer idea of the 
subjects discussed by this excellent man and myself. His 
influence over me was the more powerful, as he was 
twenty years my senior. Having a high reputation as 
a physician, he was chiefly employed among the upper 
classes, and the corruption of the times, caused by effe- 
minacy and excess, was a constant theme of conversation 
with him. Thus his medical discourses, like those of the 
philosophers and my poetical friends, urged my return to 
nature. I could not entirely share his passion for reforming ; 
on the contrary, after we separated, I soon reverted to my 
own proper calling, and endeavoured to employ the gifts 
nature had bestowed upon me, without undue exertion ; and 
by good-natured opposition to what I disapproved to create 
a sphere for myself, in perfect indifference how far my 
activity might extend or whither it might lead me. 

VoN Salis, who was setting up the large boarding school 
at Marschlins, visited us also at that time. He was a grave, 
intelligent man, and must have silently passed many curious 
comments on the erratic life in our gifted little society. 
The same was probably the case with Sulzer, who came in 
contact with us on his journey to the south of France ; at 
least a passage in his travels where he speaks of me, seems 
to favour this opinion. 

These visits, which were as agreeable as they were 

profitable, wcire, however, diversified by others which we 

.would rather have been spared. Needy and sVv^tw^\&^^ 

Adventurers appealed to my youthtuV CT^6>iC\Vj, ^xy.-^y^^v 

ing their urgent demands by real as n«€V\ ^ ^ol\V\^v 

relationships or misfortunes. They bottomed t«^ ^k^'^^' 



beautiful calm confidence, so that if a pri€ 
sent, we might possibly have asked him u 
spot without much hesitation. 

As something new had to be read aloi 
social gatherings, I brought with me c 
Memoire of Beaumarchais accusing Clavigc 
which was absolutely new at the time. It 
applause. The thoughts suggested by it 
pressed, and after much discussion, m; 
**If I were your liege lady and not you 
entreat you to turn this memoir into a p 
me perfectly suited for it." " That you m; 
I replied, " that liege lady and wife can t 
person, I promise that, at the end of a w 
matter of this work, in the form of a pia 
shall be read aloud, as these pages have ju 
wondered at so bold a promise, and I < 
set about fulfilling it. What, in such 
invention, was with me instantaneous. As 
home my titulary wife I was silent. She 
was the matter ? " I am thinking out the p 
'*and am already in the middle of it. I 
you that I would gladly do anything to p 
Dressed mv hand, and as I kissed her wi 
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number of merely possible creations. My mode of 
:ing it is well enough known. Weary of villains, who, 
I revenge, hatred or petty motives, attack a noble nature 
ruin it, I wished, in Carlos, to show practical good 
e, combined with true friendship, in conflict with passion, 
[nation and outward compulsion; and for once to 
ipose a tragedy on these lines. Availing myself of the 
nple of our dramatic patriarch Shakespeare, I did not 
tate for a moment to translate, word for word, the chief 
le, and the dramatic setting of the original. Finally, 
the conclusion, I borrowed the end of an English 
ad, and so I was ready before the Friday came. The 
d impression I produced by reading it will easily be 
eved. My liege spouse took not a little pleasure in it, 
it seemed as if our union was made closer and firmer 
he production of this intellectual offspring. 
Mephistopheles Merck here did me, for the first time, a 
.t injury. When I showed the piece to him he answered : 
>u must not write such trash in future; others can 
that." But in this he was wrong. We should not 
lys transcend the notions which have become common 
)erty; it is good that much should accord with the 
imon way of thinking. Had I at that time written 
ozen such pieces, which with a little encouragement 
Id have been easy enough, three or four would perhaps 
; retained a place on the staged. Every manager who 
ws the value of his r'tpertoire^ can say what an advantage 
would have been. 

By these, and other intellectual diversions, our strange 
riage-game became, if not the talk of the town, a 
ily story, which sounded pleasantly in the ears of the 
hers of our fair ones. Nor did my mother object tff 
share in the game ; she had previously looked fav 
n the lady with whom I had entered into so i 
tion, and did not doubt that she would make i 
;hter-in-law as a wife. The aimless bustle in 
for some time lived was not to her mindj 
suffered most from it It was she who 
idant entertainment for the stream ofi 
iving any compensation for furnishing M 
ary army, beyond the honour they did hflf 1 




sent, we might possibly have asked him to u 
spot without much hesitation. 

As something new had to be read aloud i 
social gatherings, I brought with me one 
Memoire of Beaumarchais accusing Clavigo, ir 
which was absolutely new at the time. It nn 
applause. The thoughts suggested by it w< 
pressed, and after much discussion, my 
**If I were your liege lady and not your ii 
entreat you to turn this memoir into a play 
me perfectly suited for it." " That you may \ 
I replied, " that liege lady and wife can be i 
person, I promise that, at the end of a week 
matter of this work, in the form of a piece 
shall be read aloud, as these pages have just 
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invention, was with me instantaneous. As I 
home my titulary wife I was silent. She as 
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'*and am already in the middle of it. I wi 
you that I would gladly do anything to pleai 



the number of merely possible creations. My mode of 
treating it is well enough known. Weary of villains, who, 
from revenge, hatred or petty motives, attack a noble nature 
and ruin it, I wished, in Carlos, to show practical good 
sense, combined with true friendship, in conflict with passion, 
inclination and outward compulsion; and for once to 
compose a tragedy on these lines. Availing myself of the 
example of our dramatic patriarch Shakespeare, I did not 
hesitate for a moment to translate, word for word, the chief 
scene, and the dramatic setting of the original. Finally, 
for the conclusion, I borrowed the end of an English 
ballad, and so I was ready before the Friday came. The 
good impression I produced by reading it will easily be 
believed. My liege spouse took not a little pleasure in it, 
and it seemed as if our union was made closer and firmer 
by the production of this intellectual offspring. 

Mei^iistopheles Merck here did me, for the first time, a 
great injury. When I showed the piece to him he answered : 
"You must not write such trash in future; others can 
do that." But in this he was wrong. We should not 
always transcend the notions which have become common 
property; it is good that much should accord with the 
common way of thinking. Had I at that time written 
a dozen such pieces, which with a little encouragement 
would have been easy enough, three or four would perhaps 
have retained a place on the staged. Every manager who 
knows the value of his rhpertcire^ can say what an advantage 
that would have been. 

By these, and other intellectual diversions, our strange 
marriage-game became, if not the talk of the town, a 
family story, which sounded pleasantly in the ears of the 
mothers of our fair ones. Nor did my mother object to 
my share in the game ; she had previously looked favourably 
upon the lady with whom I had entered into so strange a 
relation, and did not doubt that she would make as good a 
daughter-in-law as a wife. The aimless bustle in which I 
had for some time lived was not to her mind, and^ in fact, 
she suffered most from it. It was she who had to provide 
abundant entertainment for the stream ot ^uesVa^ \q\>iw^N>x 
•ecemng Any compensation for furnisVung c\aaii\&x^ lox >^v 
ierarjraimy, beyond the honour they did Vv^t son \>^ le?asJCvc 



at his expense. Besides, she foresaw that so nuiny youif 
persons — all without means — ^met together not only m 
science and poetry but also for enjoyment — ^would soqbI 
become burdensome and harmful to themselves, and motf' 
certainly to me, whose- thoughtless generosity and pleasmt 
in being security for otliers she too well knew. 

Accordingly, she looked on the long-planned Italiaa 
journey, which my father once more urged upon me, as tbe 
best means of finally severing all these connections. Bat, 
that no new danger might assail me in the wide world, she 
intended first to make ray incipient engagement sure, so ai 
to make me more anxious to return to my native country, 
and bring me to a final decision. Whether I only attribute 
this scheme to her, or whether she had actually formed it, 
perhaps, with her departed friend, I am not sure; enougb, 
that her actions seemed to be based on a definite plan. I 
had often to listen to her regrets that since Cornelia's 
marriage our family circle was sdtogether too small ; that I 
had lost a sister, my mother an assistant, and my father a 
pupil. Nor was this all. It happened, as if by acddent, 
that my parents met the lady out walking, invited her into 
the garden, and conversed with her for a long time. That 
was some pleasantry about it at the supper-table, and it was 
remarked with satisfaction that she had pleased my father, 
as she possessed all the chief qualities which he, with his 
knowledge of women, deemed essential. 

Various arrangements were now made in the first floor, 
as if guests were expected ; the linen was examined, and some 
neglected furniture was remembered. One day I surprised 
my mother in a garret examining the old cradles, in parti- 
cular an immense one of walnut, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
in which I had formerly been rocked. She did not seem 
pleased when I said that such rocking-boxes were quite out 
of fashion, and that now people put babies, with their limbs 
free, into neat little baskets, and carried them about for 
show, by a strap over the shoulder, like other small ware. 

In short ; — such prognostics of a renewal of domestic 
activity became frequent, and, as I remained passive, the 
thought of a state which would last through life spread a 
peace over our house and its inmates such as had been long 
unknown. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH PART 

In treating the story of a life of varied development, like the 
one we have ventured to undertake, it is necessary, in order to be 
intelligible and readable, that some parts of it, connected in time 
should be separated, whilst others which can only be understood by a 
connected treatment should be brought together : and the whole be so 
arranged in sections that the reader inspecting it intelligently may form 
an opinion on it, and turn it to his own use. 

We open the present volume with this reflection, in justification of 
oar mode of proceeding : and we add the request that our readers will 
note that the narrative is not resumed exactly where the preceding book 
left ofT, though the intention is to gather up the main threads one by 
one, and to introduce personages as well as thoughts and actions in as 
logical a sequence as may be. 
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HAT people commonly say of misfortunes, that they never 
»me singly, may be said with almost as much truth of good 
rtune too, and, indeed, of other circumstances which often 
Lther round us with one accord ; whether it be by a kind 

fatality, or whether it be that man has the power of attract- 
g to himself a series of related things. 

At any rate, my present experience showed me everything 
>nspiring together to produce an outward and an inward 
^ace. The former came to me as I patiently awaited 
e result of what others were meditating and designing for 
e; the latter, however, I had to attain for myself by 
newing my studies. 

It was long since I had thought of Spinoza, and now I was 
riven to him by an attack made upon him. In our library 
came across a little volume whose author railed violently 
gainst this original thinker ; and to produce a more certain 
feet, had inserted as frontispiece a portrait of Spinoza ^ ^ 
mself, with the inscription : Sigiium reprobationis in vuUu '^^^ 
rgfiSy "bearing on his face the stamp of reprobation.'' 
here was no gainsaying this, indeed, so long as one looked 

the portrait ; for the engraving was wretchedly bad, and 
perfect caricature : so that I could not help thinking 

those adversaries who first of all misrepresent the 
ject of their spite, and tV\en assaW tVv\& xsvowster of their I ^\!^ 
3 creation. \f^ 

This little book, however, made no \u\^t^«&vwv>x^^^^^ 
^ I never cared for conttovetsx^\ v,otV%, \.>xx ^\^^n^\^ 
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preferred to learn from the author himself what his thoughts 
were, rather than to hear from another how he ought to have 
thought. Still, curiosity led me to the article "Spinoza," 
in Bayle's Dictionary, a work as valuable for its learning 
and acumen as it is ridiculous and pernicious in virtue of its 
gossip and scandal. 

The article on Spinoza excited in me displeasure and 
distrust To begin with, the philosopher is represented as 
an atheist, and his opinions as highly reprehensible ; but 
immediately afterwards it is admitted that he was a calm 
thinker, devoted to his studies, a good citizen, a sympathizing 
neighbour, and a peaceable individual. The writer seemed 
to me to have quite forgotten the words of the gospel : By 
their fruits ye shall know thetn^ for how could a life 
pleasing in Uie sight of God and man spring from corrupt 
prindples? 

I well remembered what peace of mind and clearness 
of vision came over me when I first glanced through the 
posthumous works of that remarkable man. The effect 
itself was still quite distinct in my mind, though I could 
not recall any particulars ; so I hastily turned once more to 
the works to which I had owed so much, and breathed 
again the same calm air. I gave myself up to this 
reading, and thought, as I looked into myself, that I had 
never before seen the world so clearly. 

As there always has been, and still is, even in these 
later times, so much controversy on this subject, I would 
not wish to be misunderstood, and therefore will here make 
a few remarks upon these doctrines, the object of so much 
fear and detestation. 

Our physical as well as our social life, manners, customs, 
worldly wisdom, philosophy, religion, and many accidental 
happenings^ all call upon uis to deny ourselves. Much within 
us that is peculiarly our own, we are not allowed to develop 
in outward acts; much that we need from without for 
the perfecting of our character is withheld j while, on the 
other hand, much is forced upon us which is as alien to us 
as it is burdensome. We are robbed of aVV vVvaX^^^ \ssvn^ 
laboriously acquired for ourselves, or fnetvdV^ e\ic>ww5»\axvc^^ 
bare bestowed upon us; and before we caw see cXeaxVj ^\v 
bis means, we 6nd ourselves compeWed Xo ^^^^ ^'^"^ ' 
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a luminary out of the past, and appeared as a symbol of 
all they desired. The writings which had come down to 
us under the name of Hippocrates, furnished a model of the 
way in which a man should both observe the world and 
relate what he had seen, without subjective bias. But no 
one considered that we cannot see like the Greeks, and 
that we shall never become such poets, sculptors, and 
physicians as they were. Even granted that we could 
learn from them, still since their time an infinite amount 
of experience had been accumulated, not alwa^ free 
from bias, and too often brought into accord with pre- 
conceived opinions. And this too had to be known, dis- 
criminated, and sifted — again, a vast undertaking. Then, 
further, it was required that each observer, using his own 
eyes and acting on his own initiative, should acquaint him- 
self with unspoiled nature, as if she were being observed 
and investigated for the first time, so that only what was I 
genuine and real might be learned. But as learning has 
never existed without the accompaniment of a universal 
smattering and pedantry, and the practice of any profession 
rarely without empiricism and charlatanry, there ensued a 
violent conflict, the purpose of wiiich was to distinguish 
use from abuse, and ensure the triumph of the grain over 
the chaff. In the execution of this design, it became 
evident that the shortest way to attain the end in view, was 
to call in the aid of genius, whose magic gifts would settle 
the strife, and accomplish what was required. Meanwhile, 
however, the intellect made its voice heard; everything, 
it alleged, must be reduced to clear notions, and exhibited 
in a logical form, so that every prejudice might be removed, 
and all superstition destroyed. And in view of the really 
incredible achievements of some extraordinary men, such as 
Boerhaave and Haller, people thought themselves justified 
in demanding even more from their pupils and successors. 
It was maintained that the path was opened, although in 
earthly things it is rarely possible to speak of a path ; for, 
as the water dislodged by a ship, instantly flows in again 
behind it, so when great m\r\ds teve d\s^lled error, and 
made room for themselves, \l tv;vx>\xa\V^ c\s»r& \xv ^^w 
behind them very speedily. ^ ^ . ^ „ ^ 

But the ardent Zimtnermanti i^iu^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
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in different persons different trains of thought:— and the 
reader will trust the assertion of the author of Fatfs/ and 
Wertfier^ that deeply versed as he was in such misunder- 
ilandings, he was never so presumptuous as to think that 
he could perfectly understand a man^ who, as a disciple 
of Descartes, had risen, through mathematical and rabbinical 
studies, to the loftiest heights of thought ; and whose name 
even to this day seems to mark the limit of all speculative 
efforts. 

How much . I imbibed from Spinoza, would be shown 
distinctly enough, if I had ever carried out my plan of 
inserting a visit paid to Spinoza by the Wandering Jew, as 
an important incident in my poem. But this conception 
pleased me so much, and I took such delight in meditating 
on it in secret, that I never could bring myself to the 
point of setting it down in writing: till finally the idea 
which would have been well enough as a passing whim, 
expanded to such an extent that it lost its charm, and I 
banished the troublesome notion altogether from my mind. 
But I will now' dwell as briefly and succinctly as possible 
on the maih conceptions which I owed to my study of 
Spinoza, in so far as they have remained indelibly impressed 
on my mind, having exercised a great influence on the 
subsequent course of my life. 

Nature works after such eternal, necessary, divine laws, 
that the Deity Himself could alter nothing in them. In this 
belief, all men are unconsciously agreed. It is enough to 
tiiink how astonished and terrified we are at any natural 
phenomenon, which seems to imply any degree of under^ 
standing, reason, or even of caprice. 

If anything like reason shows itself in the brute creation, 
it is long before we can recover from our amazement ; for, 
although the animals stand so near to us, they yet seem to be 
divided from us by an infinite gulf, and to be entirely subject 
to the rule of necessity. It is therefore hardly reasonable 
to blame those thinkers who have pronounced the infinitely 
ingenious, but strictly limited, organization of those creatures, 
to be entirely mechanical. 

If we turn to plants, our contention is still more strikingly 
confirmed. How unaccountable is the feeUii^'wVcys^ ^\i^^ 
us when we watch the mimosa, as soou qa \\. Ns^ x^>\^^ 
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and made it necessary for me to borrow in turn, and thus 
involved me in most unpleasant relations with opulent and 
kind-hearted friends. If I wished that all these tiresome 
folks were food for the crows, my father found himsdf 
in the situation of the Magician's Apprentice,* who was 
willing enough to see his house washed dean, but is terrified 
when a deluge of water floods threshold and stairs. By an 
excess of kindness, the reasonable plan of life which my 
father had designed for me was step by step disturbed and 
deranged, and changed from day to day contrary to all 
expectation. All idea of a long visit to Ratisbon and 
Vienna was as good as given up; but still I was to pass 
through those cities on my way to Italy, so as to gain at least 
a general view of them. On the other hand, some of my 
friends, who did not approve of my making so great a detour 
on my way to active life, recommended that I should take 
advantage of favourable prospects which the moment pre- 
sented and think of a permanent settlement in my native 
city. Although I was debarred from the Cotmcil, first by 
my grandfather and then by my uncle, there were yet 
many civil offices to which I could lay claim, and could 
hold for a time while awaiting the future. There were 
agencies of several kinds which offered employment enou^ 
and the place of a c/iargi d'affaires was honourable. I 
listened to these arguments, and believed also that I was 
fitted for such a career, without considering whether a 
profession which demands a liking for useful activity in the 
midst of dissipation was one likely to suit my character. 
To these plans and designs there was now added a tender 
sentiment which seemed to draw me towards a domestic 
life and to accelerate my determination. 

The society of young men and women already men- 
tioned, which was kept together by my sister, even if it did 
not owe its origin to her, had continued after her noarriage 
and departure, because the members had grown accustomed 
to each other, and knew no better way of spending one 
evening in the week than in this friendly circle. ITje 
eccentric orator also, whose acquaintance we made in the 
sixth book, had, after many adventures, returned to us, 
more clever and more preposterous than ever, and once 
* The aiiusion is to GoeOie*s ovitv ^^oem ^^ T)^\ lAxi^A*iSce^aaia^*' 
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"' again played the part of legislator to the little state. As a 
^j sequel to our former diversions he had devised something o( 
' the same kind ; he enacted that every week lots should be 
jl drawn, not as before to decide what pairs should be lovers, 
' but real married couples. How lovers should conduct 
^ themselves towards each other, he said, we knew well 
f enough; but of the proper deportment of husbands and 
^ wives in society we were totally ignorant, and this, with our 
^ increasing years, it was most essential to learn. He laid 
'' down general rules, which, of course, set forth that we 
^ must act as if we did not belong to each other ; that we 
must not sit side by side or often speak to one another, 
much less indulge in anything like caresses. And at the 
^ same time we were not only to avoid everything which 
might occasion mutual suspicion and discord, but, on the 
contrary, he was to win the greatest praise^ who with 
easy and natural manners should most endear himself to 
his wife. 

The lots were at once drawn ; some odd matclies that 
resulted were laughed at and joked about, and the general 
marriage-comedy was entered into with good-humour, and 
renewed every week. 

Now, strangely enough, at the very beginning the same 
lady fell to me twice. She was a very nice girl, just such a 
one as one would like to think of as a wife. Her figure 
was beautiful and well-proportioned, her face pleasing, while 
her manners were marked by a repose which testified to 
the health of her mind and body. Every day and hour she 
>vas exactly the same. Her domestic industry was in high 
repute. Though she was not talkative, good sense and 
natural refinement were recognizable in her language. To 
'show friendliness and esteem to such a person was natural ; 
I was already accustomed to do so, from general good- 
feeling; and now a customary kindness had become a 
social duty. But when the lot brought us together for 
the third time, our jocose lawgiver declared in the most 
solemn manner that Heaven had spoken, and we could 
not again be separated. We submitted to his sentence, 
and both of us adapted ourselves so well to our public 
conjugal duties, that we might really have «etNe^ ^^ ^\sns^^ 
Since all the pairs who were severaWy \ii\\Xei& lo\ >Ja& «^«cc5 



more, while her manner towards me gave 
beautiful calm confidence, so that if a priest 
sent, we might possibly have asked him to 
spot without much hesitation. 

As something new had to be read aloud 
social gatherings, I brought with me on< 
Memoire of Beaumarchais accusmg Clavigo, 
which was absolutely new at the time. It i 
applause. The thoughts suggested by it \ 
pressed, and after much discussion, my 
•*If I were your liege lady and not your 
entreat you to turn this memoir into a pla 
me perfectly suited for it." " That you may 
I replied, " that liege lady and wife can be 
person, I promise that, at the end of a wee 
matter of this work, in the form of a piece 
shall be read aloud, as these pages have just 
wondered at so bold a promise, and I di< 
set about fulfilling it. What, in such a 
invention, was with me instantaneous. As I 
home my titulary wife I was silent. She s 
was the matter? '' I am thinking out the pla; 
'*and am already in the middle of it. I "^ 
you that I would gladly do anything to pie 
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the number of merely possible creations. My mode of 
treating it is well enough known. Weary of villains, who, 
from revenge, hatred or petty motives, attack a noble nature 
jynd ruin it, I wished, in Carlos, to show practical good 
lense, combined with true friendship, in conflict with passion, 
inclination and outward compulsion; and for once to 
compose a tragedy on these lines. Availing myself of the 
example of our dramatic patriarch Shakespeare, I did not 
hesitate for a moment to translate, word for word, the chief 
scene, and the dramatic setting of the original. Finally, 
for the conclusion, I borrowed the end of an English 
ballad, and so I was ready before the Friday came. The 
good impression I produced by reading it will easily be 
believed. My liege spouse took not a little pleasure in it, 
and it seemed as if our union was made closer and firmer 
by the production of this intellectual offspring. 

Mephistopheles Merck here did me, for the first time, a 
great injury. When I showed the piece to him he answered : 
**You must not write such trash in future; others can 
do that.'' But in this he was wrong. We should not 
always transcend the notions which have become common 
property; it is good that much should accord with the 
common way of thinking. Had I at that time written 
a dozen such pieces, which with a little encouragement 
would have been easy enough, three or four would perhaps 
have retained a place on the staged Every manager who 
knows the value of his rhpertinre^ can say what an advantage 
that would have been. 

By these, and other intellectual diversions, our strange 
marriage-game became, if not the talk of the town, a 
family story, which sounded pleasantly in the ears of the 
mothers of our fair ones. Nor did my mother object to 
my share in the game ; she had previously looked favourably 
upon the lady with whom I had entered into so strange a 
relation, and did not doubt that she would make as good a 
daughter-in-law as a wife. The aimless bustle in which I 
had for some time lived was not to her mind^ and^ in fact, 
she suffered most from it It was she who had to provide 
abundant entertainment for the stream of guests, without 
receiving any compensation for furnishing quarters for this 
literary army, beyond the honour they did uti ^oxv Vi ^»uiiceck% 



at his expense. Besides, she foresaw that so many young 
persons — ^all without means — ^met together not only foe 
science and poetry but also for enjoyment — ^would sooo 
become burdensome and harmful to themselves, and most 
certainly to me, whose* thoughtless generosity and pleasure 
in being security for others she too well knew. 

Accordingly, she looked on the long-planned Italian 
journey^ whidi my father once more urged upon me, as the 
best means of finally severing all these connections. Bat, 
that no new danger might assail me in the wide world, she 
intended first to make ray incipient engagement sure, so as 
to make me more anxious to return to my native country, 
and bring me to a final decision. ^Vhether I only attribute 
this scheme to her, or whether she had actually formed it, 
perhaps, with her departed friend, I am not sure; enough, 
that her actions seemed to be based on a definite plan. I 
had often to listen to her regrets that since Comdia's 
marriage our family circle was altogether too small; that! 
had lost a sister^ my mother an assistant, and my father a 
pupil. Nor was this all. It happened, as if by aoddent, 



that my parents met the kidy out walking, invited her into 
the garden, and conversed with her for a long time. Theie 
was some pleasantry about it at the supper-table, and it was 
remarked with satisfaction that she had pleased my father, 
as she possessed all the chief qualities which he, with his 
knowledge of women, deemed essential. 

Various arrangements were now made in the first floor, 
as if guests were expected ; the linen was examined, and some 
neglected furniture was remembered. One day I surprised 
my mother in a garret examining the old cradles, in parti- 
cular an immense one of walnut, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
in which I had formerly been rocked. She did not seem 
pleased when I said that such rocking-boxes were quite out 
of fashion, and that now people put babies, with their limbs 
free, into neat little baskets, and carried them about for 
show, by a strap over the shoulder, like other small ware. 

In short ; — such prognostics of a renewal of domestic 
activity became frequent, and, as I remained passive, the 
thought of a state which would last through life spread a 
peace over our house and its inmates such as had been long 
unknown. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH PART 

In treating the story of a life of varied development , like the 
one we have ventured to undertake, it is necessary, in order to be 
intelligible and readable, that some parts of it, connected in time 
should be separated, whilst others which can only be understood by a 
connected treatment should be brought together : and the whole be so 
arranged in sections that the reader inspecting it intelligently may form 
an opinion on it, and turn it to his own use. 

We open the present volume with this reflection, in justification of 
our mode of proceeding : and we add the request that our readers will 
note that the narrative is not resumed exactly where the preceding book 
left off, though the intention is to gather up the main threads one by 
one, and to introduce personages as well as thoughts and actions in as 
logical a sequence as may be. 
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PART THE FOURTH 

NEMO CONTRA DEUM NISI DEUS IPSE 

SIXTEENTH BOOK 

What people commonly say of misfortunes, that they nerer 
come singly, may be said with almost as much truth of good 
fortune too, and, indeed, of other circumstances which often 
gather round us with one accord ; whether it be by a kind 
of fatality, or whether it be that man has the power of attract- 
ing to himself a series of related things. 

At any rate, my present experience showed me everything 
conspiring together to produce an outward and an inward 
peace. The former came to me as I patiently awaited 
the result of what others were meditating and designing for 
me; the latter, however, I had to attain for myself by 
renewing my studies. 

It was long since I had thought of Spinoza, and now I was 
driven to him by an attack made upon him. In our library 
I came across a little volume whose author railed violently 
against this original thinker ; and to produce a more certain 
e^ect, had inserted as frontispiece a portrait of Spinoza ^ 
himself, with the inscription : Sigftum reprobationis in vuUu 
gerens^ "bearing on his face the stamp of reprobation." 
There was no gainsaying this, indeed, so long as one looked 
at the portrait ; for the engraving was wretchedly bad, and 
a perfect caricature : so that I could not help thinking 
of those adversaries who first of all misrepresent the 
object of their spite, and xVvetv SLSsaiW xVvi& mouster of their » 

own creation. > 

77315 Jittle book, howevei, made tvo \u\^x^«&votv >a.viTv^^^^ 

^ince I never cared for cotiUovetsxa\ >not>^%, >^>ax ^\^^^ 

ao3 
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preferred to learn from the author himself what his thoughts 
were, rather than to hear from another how he ought to have 
thought. Stilly curiosity led me to the article *' Spinoza/' 
in Bayle's Dictionary, a work as valuable for its learning 
and acumen as it is ridiculous and pernicious in virtue of its 
gossip and scandal. 

The article on Spinoza excited in me displeasure and 
distrust To begin with, the philosopher is represented as 
an atheist, and his opinions as highly reprehensible ; but 
immediately afterwards it is admitted that he was a calm 
thinker, devoted to his studies, a good citizen, a sympathizing 
neighbour, and a peaceable individual. The writer seemed 
to me to have quite forgotten the words of the gospel : By 
thdr fruits ye shall know them^ for how could a life 

^ pleasing in tiie sight of God and man spring from corrupt 
^ principles? 

^ I well remembered what peace of mind and clearness 

^ of vision came over me when I first glanced through the 

posthumous works of that remarkable man. The effect 

itself was still quite distinct in my mind, though I could 

.. not recall any particulars ; so I hastily turned once more to 

'^^ the works to which I had owed so much, and breathed 
* again the same calm air. I gave myself up to this 

^ - reading, and thought, as I looked into myself, that I had 

^ '. never before seen the world so clearly. 

As there always has been, and still is, even in these 

- ^ later times, so much controversy on this subject, I would 
not wish to be misunderstood, and therefore will here make 
a few remarks upon these doctrines, the object of so much 
fear and detestation. 

Our physical as well as our social life, manners, customs, 
worldly wisdom, philosophy, religion, and many accidental 
happenings, all call upon uis to deny ourselves. Much within 
us that is peculiarly our own, we are not allowed to develop 
in outward acts; much that we need from without for 
the perfecting of our character is withheld ; while, on the 
other hand, much is forced upon us which is as alien to us 
as it is burdensome. We are robbed of all \.Vv;xX v;^ W^^ 
hthonously acquired for ourselves, or trieudV^ c\ic.utws»\axvc.^ 
have bestowed upon us; and before we can see cXeaxVj ^\ 
tAu means, we 6nd ourselves compeWed Xo ^axV ^^'Ccv 
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personality, piece by piece, till at last it is gone altogether. 
But at the same time it seems a law of society to despise a 
man who shows he resents the process. On the con- 
trary, the bitterer the cup we have to drink, the pleasanter 
our face should be, in order that the indifferent onlooker 
may not be offended by the least grimace. 

To solve this painful problem, however, nature has en- 
dowed man with ample power, activity and endurance. 
But what is of the greatest aid to him is his volatile 
temperament, a boon to man, which nothing can take from 
him. By its means he is able to renounce the cherished 
object of the moment, provided that the next presents him 
with something new to reach after ; and thus he goes on un- 
consciously remodelling his whole life. We are continually 
putting one passion in the place of another ; pursuits in- 
clinations, tastes, hobbies — we try them all, only to exclaim 
at last, All is vanity. No one is shocked at this false and 
blasphemous speech ; nay, everyone thinks, as he says it, 
that he is uttering a wise and indisputable maxim. A few 
men there are, and only a few, who anticipate such an 
unbearable experience, and avoid all calls to such partial 
resignation by one grand act of total self-renunciation. 

Such men are convinced of the existence of the Eternal, of 
the Inevitable, and of Immutable Law, and seek to form for 
themselves ideas which are imperishable, and which con- 
templation of the changing world cannot shake, but rather 
confirms. But since in this there is something superhuman, 
such persons are commonly esteemed m-human, deniers of 
God and of the World. Imagination can hardly give them 
enough horns and claws. 

My confidence in Spinoza rested on the sense of 
serenity he wrought in me, and it only increased, when I 
found my worthy friends, the mystics, were accused of 
Spinozism, and learned that even Leibnitz himself could 
not escape the charge; and that Boerhaave, suspected of 
similar sentiments, had to abandon dieology for medicine. 

But let no one think that I would have subscribed to his 

writings, and assented to them verbatim et literatitn. For I 

had long seen but too plainly that no man really understands 

another ; that no one attaches the same idea to the same 

word that another does *, that a cotiNex«a\!\otk,^\^^>^^^ijdt«i& 
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in different persons difTerent trains of thought:— and the 
reader will trust the assertion of the author of Faus/ and 
Wert/ttr^ that deeply versed as he was in such misunder- 
standings, he was never so presumptuous as to think that 
he could perfectly understand a man, who, as a disciple 
of Descartes, had risen, through mathematical and rabbinical 
studies, to the loftiest heights of thought ; and whose name 
even to this day seems to mark the limit of all speculative 
efforts. 

How much . I imbibed from Spinoza, would be shown 
distinctly enough, if I had ever carried out my plan of 
inserting a visit paid to Spinoza by the Wandering Jew, as 
an important incident in my poem. But this conception 
pleased me so much, and I took such delight in meditating 
on it in secret, that I never could bring myself to the 
point of setting it down in writing: till finally the idea 
which would have been well enough as a passing whim, 
expanded to such an extent that it lost its charm, and I 
banished the troublesome notion altogether from my mind. 
But I will now' dwell as briefly and succinctly as possible 
on the maih conceptions which I owed to my study of 
Spinoza, in so far as they have remained indelibly impressed 
on my mind, having exercised a great influence on the 
subsequent course of my life. 

Nature works after such eternal, necessary, divine laws, 
that the Deity Himself could alter nothing in them. In this 
belief, all men are unconsciously agreed. It is enough to 
think how astonished and terrified we are at any natural 
phenomenon, which seems to imply any degree of under- 
standing, reason, or even of caprice. 

If anything like reason shows itself in the brute creation, 
it is long before we can recover from our amazement ; for, 
although the animals stand so near to us, they yet seem to be 
divided from us by an infinite gulf, and to be entirely subject 
to the rule of necessity. It is therefore hardly reasonable 
to blame those thinkers who have pronounced the infinitely 
ingenious, but strictly limited, organization of those creatures, 
to be entirely mechanical. 

If we turn to plants, our contention is still more strikingly 
confirmed. How unaccountable is the feeling which seizes 
us when we watch the mimosa, as soon a*& \\. *v& \.ci>\ciw^^^ 



fold up its pinnate leaves in pairs, and finally bend down 
its little stalk as if upon a hinge. And this feeling, to 
which I will give no name, increases in intensity at the si^t 
of the Hedysartim Gyrans^ which without any apparent out- 
ward cause moves its little leaves up and down, and seems 
to play with itself as well as with our thoughts of it Let 
us imagine a plantain tree suddenly endowed with similar 
capacity, so that it could of itself alternately let down and 
raise its huge leafy canopy : who would not start back in 
terror at the first sight of it? So rooted within us is the 
idea of our own superiority, that we absolutely refuse to 
concede to the outward world any participation in it; nay, 
if we could, we would too often deny such advantages to 
our fellow beings. 

On the other hand, a similar horror seizes upon us, when 
we see a man unreasonably opposing universally recc^nized 
moral laws, or acting unwisely to his own detriment and that 
of others. To rid ourselves of the repugnance which we 
feel at such times, we convert it at once into censure or 
detestation, and we seek either in reality or in thought to 
free ourselves from such a man. 

This distinction which Spinoza draws and throws into 
such strong relief, I, strangely enough, applied to my own 
being ; and what has been said so far is, properly speak- 
ing, only for the purpose of rendering intelligible what is 
to follow. 

I had come to look upon my indwelling poetic talent 
altogether as a force of Nature; the more so, as I had 
always been impelled to regard outward nature as its 
proper object The exercise of this poetic faculty might 
indeed be excited and determined by circumstances ; but its 
most joyful and richest action was spontaneous — even 
involuntary. 

*' Through field and forest roaming, 
My little song still humming, 
Thus went the live-long day." 

In my nightly vigils the same thing happened ; so that I 
/ often wished, like one o^ tw^ pie^^c«s&wt^, v^ Vva^^ a 
leathern jerkin made, and to ^e\. aLecMsX-ovsv^ei. ^a^\\>«w^^s^ 
the dark, so as to be able at otvce vo ^^ oti t^^^x .^ 



. such unpremeditated effusions. It had so often happened 
*^ to me that after composing some snatch of poetry in m> 
f bead I could not recall it, that I would now hurry to my 
^ desk and, without once breaking off, write off the poem from 
^f banning to end, not even taking the time to straighten the 
*^* paper, if it lay cross-wise, so that the verses often slanted 
^. across the page. In such a mood I preferred to get hold o( 
^^ B. lead pencil, because I could write most readily with it; 
™ whereas the scratching and spluttering of a pen would some- 
^ times wake me from my poetic dream, confuse me, and so 
*' stifle some trifling production in its birth. For poems thus 
f^ created I had a particular reverence ; for I felt towards them 

■ much as the hen does towards the chickens she has hatched 

■ when she sees them chirping about her. My old whim of 
making these poems known only by private readings, now 

I returned to me : to barter them for money was abhorrent 
to me. 

And this suggests to me a little incident, which, however, 
did not take place till some time after. When the demand 
for my works had increased and a collected edition of them 
was much desired, these feelings held me back from pre- 
paring it myself; Himburg, however, took advantage of 
my hesitation, and I unexpectedly received one day several 
copies of my collected works in print. With cool audacity 
this unauthorized publisher even boasted of having done me 
a public service, and offered to send me, if I wished, some 
Berlin porcelain by way of compensation. His offer served 
to remind me of the law which compelled the Jews of 
Berlin, when they married, to purchase a certain quantity of 
porcelain, in order to keep up the sale of the Royal manu- 
focture. The general contempt which was shown for this 
shameless piracy led me to suppress my natural indignation 
at such a robbery. I gave him no reply ; and while he was 
making good profit from the use of my property, I avenged 
myself in secret by the following verses : — 

" Records of the yean once dream'd away, 
Long fallen hairs, and flow'rs that show decay, 
Time faded ribbons, veils so lightly wove, • 
The mournful pledges of a vanishol love ; 
Things that to the flames should long have gone, 
— Irrev'rent Sodus snatches every oiit% 
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As if he were the lawful heir to claim 
The heritage of poets* works and fiime. 
To me still living will it make amends 
To have the tea and coflTec-cups he sends ! 
Take back your china ware, yonr gingerbread ! 
For all the Himburgs living l am dead." 

This same impulse of Nature, however, which cat 
me spontaneously to produce so many works, both great 
small, was subject to long pauses, and for consider: 
periods I was unable, even when I most wished it, 
originate anything, and consequently often suffered f 
ennui. The perception of such contrasts within me { 
rise to the doubt whether, on the other hand, it W( 
not be my wisest course to employ, for my own and otl 
profit and advantage, the human, rational, and intellec 
part of my being, and to devote, as I already had d 
and as I now felt myself more and more impe 
to do, those intervals when Nature ceased to influence 
to worldly occupations, and thus leave none of 
faculties unused. This course, which seemed to be dicb 
by those general theories already touched upon, was 
much in harmony with my character and my positioi 
life, that I resolved to adopt it and by this means to cl: 
the wavering and hesitation to which I had hitherto t 
subject Very pleasant was it to me to reflect, that I m 
in this way claim a material return for actual serv 
rendered to my fellow men, and at the same time conti 
disinterestedly to dispense that lovely gift of nature as a sa< 
trust. By such thoughts as these I was saved from 
bitterness of feeling which might have arisen when circ 
stances forced upon me the observation that this very tal 
so courted and admired in Germany, was treated as stan< 
altogether beyond the pale of law and justice. Fo 
Berlin not only were piracies considered perfectly allowa 
and even laughable, but the estimable Margrave of Ba< 
so praised for his administrative virtues, and the £mp 
Joseph who had justified so many hopes, lent their sanct 
one to his Macklot, and the other to von Trattner, whon 
had ennobled ; and it was declared, that both the rights 
the property of genius should be left at the absolute m< 
of the artisan and trader. 

VOL. IL ^ 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH PART 

In treating the story of a life of varied development , like the 
one we have ventured to undertake, it is necessary, in order to be 
intelligible and readable, that some parts of it, connected in time 
should be separated, whilst others which can only be understood by a 
connected treatment should be brought together : and the whole be so 
arranged in sections that the reader inspecting it intelligently may form 
an opinion on it, and turn it to his own use. 

We open the present volume with this reflection, in justification of 
oof mode of proceeding ; and we add the request that our readers will 
note that the narrative is not resumed exactly where the preceding book 
left off, though the intention is to gather up the main threads one by 
one, and to introduce personages as well as thoughts and actions in as 
logical a sequence as may be. 
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My desire to be of sendee, which prompted me to lend mj 
active aid to all in need, led me to the spot, in full dress 
as I was. A passage had been broken through from All 
Saints' I^ane {AUer&iiigengasse\ and thither I repaired. I 
found a great number of men busied with canying water, 
rushing to the fire with full buckets, and back again with 
empty ones. I soon saw that, by forming a lane for passiiig 
the buckets up and down, the hMp we rendered might be 
made twice as effective. I seized two fiill buckets, stood 
still and called others to me \ those coming on were relieved 
of their load as they approached, while those returning 
arranged themselves in a row on the other side. The 
suggestion was approved, my persuasion and personal efforts 
found favour, and the Lane, unbroken from start to 
burning goal, was soon complete. Scarcely, however, had 

: the hopefulness which this plan inspired called forth a 
happy, I might even say a merry humotu: in this well- 
regulated living machine, when a spirit of mischief shoved 
itself, and was soon succeeded by malicious delight* The 
wretched fugitives, carrying away their miserable possessions 
upon their backs, if they once got within the lane, found 
themselves obliged to go the whole length of it, and were 
not allowed to pass unmolested. Mischievous boys spurted 
them with water, and added insult to injury. Very soon, 
however, by means of gentle persuasion and eloquent 
reproof, enforced perhaps by consideration for my good 
clothes, which I had forgotten, I managed to put a stop to 
their rudeness. 

Some friends of mine had come up from curiosity, to 
watch the disaster, and seemed astonished to see their com- 
panion, in thin shoes and silk stockings — for that was then 
the fashion — engaged in this damp occupation. I only 
succeeded in persuading a very few to join us j the others 
laughed and shook their heads. We stood our ground, 
however, a long while, for, if any were tired and went away, 
there were plenty ready to fill, their places. Many idle 
spectators, too, had come upon the scene, so that my 
innocent escapade became widely known, and my strange 
behaviour was for tho time be\r\^ XVv^ \aW ol SJcv^ksshrw. 
Nor was this the only occasvow otv >n>kvOcw\ ^nxt5m^\s^ 

general remark through tVv\a tea^xwess vo WvVs^ ^^ 
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preferred to learn from the author himself what his thoughts 
were, rather than to hear from another how he ought to have 
thought. Still, curiosity led me to the article "Spinoza," 
in Bayle's Dictionary, a work as valuable for its learning 
and acumen as it is ridiculous and pernicious in virtue of its 
gossip and scandal. 

The article on Spinoza excited in me displeasure and 
distrust To begin with, the philosopher is represented as 
an atheist, and his opinions as highly reprehensible; but 
immediately afterwards it is admitted that he was a calm 
thinker, devoted to his studies, a good citizen, a sympathizing 
neighbour, and a peaceable individual. The writer seemed 
to me to have quite forgotten the words of the gospel : By 
their fruits ye shaU know thetn^ for how could a life 
pleasing in Uie sight of God and man spring from corrupt 
principles? 

I well remembered what peace of mind and clearness 
of vision came over me when I first glanced through the 
posthumous works of that remarkable man. The effect 
itself was still quite distinct in my mind, though I could 
not recall any particulars ; so I hastily turned once more to 
the works to which I had owed so much, and breathed 
again the same calm air. I gave myself up to this 
reading, and thought, as I looked into myself, that I had 
never before seen the world so clearly. 

As there always has been, and still is, even in these 
later times, so much controversy on this subject, I would 
not wish to be misunderstood, and therefore will here make 
a few remarks upon these doctrines, the object of so much 
fear and detestation. 

Our physical as well as our social life, manners, customs, 
worldly wisdom, philosophy, religion, and many accidental 
happenings, all call upon us to deny ourselves. Much within 
us that is peculiarly our own, we are not allowed to develop 
in outward acts; much that we need from without for 
the perfecting of our character is withheld ; while, on the 
other hand, much is forced upon us which is as alien to us 
as it is burdensome. We are robbed of all vlvaXN^^ Vic^^ 
\2ibonously acquired for ourselves, or tneudX'^ caoaxasXasc^^^ 
have bestowed upon us ; and before vf e caw w^ ^ck^^ "'^^ 
^is weaas, we Snd ourselves compeWed Xo ^tt ^^ ^ 
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preferred to learn from the author himself what his thoughts 
were, rather than to hear from another how he ought to have 
^ught. Still, curiosity led me to the article "Spinoza," 
in Bayle's Dictionary, a work as valuable for its learning 
and acumen as it is ridiculous and pernicious in virtue of its 
gossip and scandal. 

The article on Spinoza excited in me displeasure and 
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^ an atheist, and his opinions as highly reprehensible ; but 
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'r^ical as well as our social life, manners, customs, 
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rliarly our own, we are not allowed to develop 
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personality, piece by piece, till at last it is gone altogethet 
But at the same time it seems a law of society to detpie i 
man who shows he resents the process. On the cod- 
trary, the bitterer the cup we have to drink, the pleasmta 
our face should be, in order that the indifferent onlooker 
may not be offended by the least grimace. 

To solve this painful problem, however, nature has en- 
dowed man with ample power, activity and endnraoob 
But what is of the greatest aid to him is his voiadk 
temperament, a boon to man, which nothing can takeiroB 
him. By its means he is able to renounce the cheiithed 
object of the moment, provided that the next presents him 
with something new to reach after; and thus he goes on on- 
consciously remodelling his whole life. We are contimuSf 
putting one passion in the place of another; pursuits in* 
clinations, tastes, hobbies — ^we try them all, only to exdaim 
at last, All is vanity. No one is shocked at this fialse and 
blasphemous speech ; nay, everyone thinks, as he says it, 
that he is uttering a wise and indisputable maxim. A fet 
men there are, and only a few, who anticipate such an 
unbearable experience, and avoid all calls to such psudal 
resignation by one grand act of total self-renunciation. 

Such men are convinced of the existence of the Eternal, of 
the Inevitable, and of Immutable Law, and seek to form for 
themselves ideas which are imperishable^ and which con- 
templation of the changing world cannot shake, but rather 
con^rms. But since in this there is something superhuman, 
such persons are commonly esteemed i/i-human, deniers of 
God and of the World. Imagination can hardly give them 
enough horns and claws. 

My confidence in Spinoza rested on the sense of 
serenity he wrought in me, and it only increased, when I 
found my worthy friends, the mystics, were accused of 
Spinozism, and learned that even Leibnitz himself could 
not escape the charge; and that Boerhaave, suspected of 
similar sentiments^ had to abandon theology for medicine. 

But let no one think that I would have subscribed to his ' 

writings, and assented to them verbatim et literaHm. For I 

had long seen but too p\a\nVy xYiaX. no toaxix^aKL-i >qsA^tsx»si^ 

another: that no one allacVies \5cve ««iv^ ve^^ x» ^^ ^^s* 

word that another does •, that a coTvNet«x.voxv.;>.\.^V,^^^v 
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acquaintance would propose, and often more than propose, ' 
to introduce me now here, now there. • 1 

The quasi stranger, now described as a bear on account j 
of his frequent surly refusals, and tlien again, like Voltaire's ; 
Huron or Cumberland's West Indian, as a child of nature 
in spite of many talents, excited much curiosityi and in many I 
families negotiations were set on foot to secure acquaintance 
with him. | 

Among others, a friend one evening entreated me to go . 
with him to a little concert to be given in the house of an 
eminent merchant of the reformed persuasion. It was 
already late ; but yielding to my love of acting on the spur 
of the moment, I went with him, respectably dressed, as 
usual. We were shown into a room on the ground floor,— 
their spacious ordinary family sitting-room. There was a 
large company assembled, a piano stood in the middle of the 
room at which the only daughter of the bouse sat down 
immediately, and played with considerable feicility and 
grace. I stood at the far end of the piano, that I might 
be near enough to watch her bearing and appearance; 
there was something childlike in her manner, and the 
movements she made in playing were unconstrained and 
easy. 

When she had finished her sonata, she stepped towards 
my end of the piano; we merely bowed without entering 
into conversation, for a quartet had already been started. 
At the close of it, I drew somewhat nearer and made 
some polite compliment ; telling her what pleasure it gave 
me that my first acquaintance with her should at the same 
time make me acquainted with her talent. She made some 
graceful reply and we both kept our places. I saw that she 
observed me closely, and tliat I was really standing for 
inspection ; but I took it all in good part, since I had some- 
thing charming to look at in my turn. Meanwhile, we 
were observing each other, and I will not deny that I was 
sensible of a sweet and gentle attraction. Social de- 
mands and the varied entertainment prevented any further 
approach that evening. But I must confess that I was any- 
thing but displeased, when, on taking leave, the mother 
gave me to understand ftial lYie>f \iO^^ wioci \a ^^ xsae 
^ain, while the daugUter seemed rio\. •vaeL>&^«^ \» \wsi\sw 



the request. I did not fail to repeat my visits at suitable 
intervals, suice I was sure of finding cheerful and intellectual 
conversation, which seemed free from all tendency to more 
passionate feelings. 

In the meantime, having once thrown our house open to 
hospitality, its claims caused no small inconvenience both to 
my good parents and to myself. At any rate in my case it 
in no wise aided my steadfast desire to catch sight of 
the ideal, to learn to know it, to advance it, and if possible, 
to create after its likeness. Men, I saw, in so far as they 
were good, were pious-minded, and in so far as they were 
practical, were unwise and often blundered. Their piety 
could not help me, and their mistakes only confused me. 
One remarkable case I have carefully made note of. 

In the beginning of the year 1775, Jung, afterwards called 
Stilling, announced that he was coming to Frankfort from 
the Lower Rhine, being invited to treat an important 
case as oculist ; the news was welcome to my parents and 
myself, and we offered him hospitality. 

Herr von Lersner, a wortliy man advanced in years, 
universally esteemed for his success in the education and 
training of young princes, and for his discreet behaviour 
both at court and when travelling, had been long afRicted 
with total blindness ; yet he could not entirely relinquish 
the strong hope of obtaining some relief from his affliction. 
Now, for seveml years past, Jimg, with much courage and 
pious boldness, had been operating successfully for cataract, 
and had gained wide- spread reputation throughout the 
districts of the Lower Rhine. His honesty of heart, his 
truthfulness of character, and genuine piety, won universal 
confidence; and his reputation gradually extended up the 
river through the medium of various trade connections. 
Herr von Lersner and his friends, upon the advice of an 
intelligent physician, resolved to send for the successful 
oculist, although a Frankfort merchant, in whose case the 
cure had failed, earnestly endeavoured to dissuade them. 
But what was one failure in the face of so many successful 
cases I So Jung came, attracted by the offer of a far more 
handsome remuneration than any to which he had beetv 
accustomed hitherto ; he came to mcceak&i^ \i\% x^^^^xa^^*^' 
fuJl oi confidence and in high spu\\&t atvd v)^ cAYv^'dXx^:^^ 




weighed on his spirits ; indeed, on further ii 
fessed to me that he was uneasy as to th< 
operation. As far as my experience wei 
witnessed several operations of the kind in S 
cases seemed usually absolutely simple ; and i 
had operated successfully a hundred times. 
less piercing of the insensible cornea, the dull 
the slightest pressure, spring forward of itsel 
immediately discerned objects, and only ha( 
bandaged eyes, until the completed cure shoi 
to use the precious organ at his own will anc 
How many a poor man, on whom Jung had 
happiness, had invoked God's blessing and re 
benefactor, a reward which was now to be coi 
by this wealthy patient ! 

Jung confessed to me that this time the ope 
been carried out so easily or so successfully j 
not sprung forward, he had been obliged to di 
indeed, as it had grown to the socket, to loos< 
had not been possible without using son 
now reproached himself for having operated 
eye as well. But Lersner and his friends had 1 
to have both couched at the same time, 

UnexnertftH ftm#»rorpnrv r»rriirr#»H tViPv. rliH no 
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elf; the impulse is inborn in him ; and in social life both 
and reason prompt or rather constrain him to pursue it. 
tilling could only live in a moral religious atmosphere 
^e ; without sympathy^ without responsive kindness, life 
mpossible for him; he demanded mutual affection ; where 
as not known, he was silent ; where he was only known, 
oved, he was sad ; accordingly he got on best with those 
disposed persons who can settle down for life in their 
tied vocation and work steadily at self-improvement in 
narrow but peaceful sphere. 

uch characters as these are most successful in stifling 
y, in renouncing ambitious pursuits, in acquiring a cir- 
pect address, and in preserving a uniformly friendly 
ler towards companions and neighbours. 
n this class we can frequently trace an imenlightened 
i of thought, subject to modifications in the individual ; 

persons, accidentally excited, attach great weight to 
:ourse of their experience ; they consider everything 
[>ematural determination, in the conviction that God 
feres directly in the affairs of this life. 
/ith this is associated a certain disposition to abide in 

present state, and yet at the same time to allow them- 
s to be pushed or led on, and a certain lack of 
)endence in action. This indisposition to act for 
selves is increased by the miscarriage of the wisest 
I, as well as by the accidental success due to an un- 
een concurrence of favourable circumstances. 
Tow, since such a way of life is detrimental to all vigilant 
manly action, it is well worth while to consider the 
iken course by which men come to fall into such a state. 
*he things on which minds of this type most love to dwell 
lose so-called awakenings and conversions, to which we 
lot deny a certain psychological valu^. Properly speak- 
hey fall under the heading of what is knoMH in scientific 
literary circles as an *' qficrfu" the perception, that is, of 
at maxim^ which is always a mental operation of genius ; 
rrive at it by pure intuition, that is, not by reflection, 
by learning or tradition. In the case before us it is 
lerception of moral power, which anchored upon CoitK^ 
ascious of a proud security in Xhe m\ds\. ol ^<& ^\.^xxsl« 
uch an a/efpi gives to the discov^tex >^<& Va^^p^ssxN^^ 
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because it pomts in a unique way to the infinite ; it reqaiiei 
no length of time to worlc conviction ; it leaps forth wbokl ^' 
and complete in a moment; hence the quaint old Freoik|'f| 
rhyme — ■ ^ 

" En pea d'henre 
Dicn Ubeare.** l^ 

Outward events often occasion the violent outbreak d\^ 
such conversions, and then people think them signs and 
wonders. 

Love and confidence bound me very closely to Stilling; 
I had moreover exercised a good and happy influence on 
his life, and it was quite in accordance with his natuiai 
disposition, to treasure up in his tender grateful heart 
the remembrance of all that had ever been done for him; 
but situated as I was at that time his society neitfaer 
benefited nor cheered me. I was glad to let everyone 
interpret and work out as he pleased the riddle of his dayii 
but this method of ascribing to immediate divine intei^ 
ference all the good that comes to us by rational means in 
this life of accident and change, seemed to me too pie- 
sumptuous ; nor did I find any satisfaction in the habit of 
regarding the painful consequences of hasty actions and 
omissions, due to our own thoughdessness or self-conceit, 
as a divine chastisement I could, therefore, only listen 
to my good friend, but could not give him any very en- 
couraging reply ; still I readily allowed him to go his own 
way, like so many others, and as before often defended him 
when other worldly-minded men did not hesitate to wound 
his gentle nature. Thus I never allowed the malicious 
remark to come to his ears, made by a certain wit who 
once seriously exclaimed: "No, indeed! if I were as 
intimate with God as Jung is, I would never pray to. the 
Most High for gold, but for wisdom and good counsel, that 
I might not make so many blunders whidi cost money and 
entail wretched years of debt." 

And, indeed, this was no time for such offensive jestSi 
Several days passed away between hope and fear ; the latter 
grew, the former waned and, at last!^ v^sovshed alto^gether; 
the eyes of the good patient sw^eies >MA\i«c»xBfe voSaNDoifiJi^ 
^d left DO doubt that \he opetaXioxkYA^ l«^ft^. 
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The state of mind to which our friend was now reduced 
is not to be described ; he was struggling against the deepest 
and worst kind of despair. For what had he not lost 1 In 
the first place, the warm thanks of a sufferer restored to sight 
— the noblest reward which a physician can enjoy ; then the 
confidence of others needing similar help ; then his worldly 
credit, while the interruption of his practice would reduce 
his family to helpless poverty. In short, we rehearsed the 
mournful drama of Job through from beginning to end, in 
which the faithful Jung took upon himself the part of 
the reproving friends. He chose to regard this calamity as 
the punishment of his former faults ; it seemed to him that 
in interpreting his accidental discovery of this eye-cure as a 
divine call to that profession, he had acted wickedly and 
profanely ; he reproached himself for not having thoroughly 
studied this important science, instead of lightly trusting 
his cures to good luck ; what his enemies had said of him 
recurred again to his mind ; he began to doubt whether it 
might not be true; and it pained him the more to find 
that in the course of his life he had been guilty of that 
levity which is so dangerous to devout minds, and also of 
presumption and vanity. In such moments he lost himself, 
and in whatever light we might endeavour to set the matter, 
at last we could only arrive at the rational and inevitable 
conclusion — ^that the ways of God are unsearchable. 

My unceasing efforts to be cheerful would have been 
damped even more by Jung's visit, if I had not, according to 
my usual habit, made an earnest and kindly study of his state 
of mind, and explained it to myself in my own way. It vexed 
me not k little to see my good mother so poorly rewarded 
for her domestic care and pains, though she herself pursued 
her equable and active ways without ever perceiving it. I 
was most pained for my father. On my account he had, 
with a good grace, enlarged what had hitherto been a strictly 
close and private circle, and at table especially, where the 
presence of strangers attracted familiar friends and even 
passing visitors, he liked to indulge in a merry, even para- 
doxical humour, in which I would second him and draw 
from him many an approving smile, by ail «!(yc\& ^^ ^%^ 
nadous dialectics ; for I had an ung6d\^ "91^^ ciH ^^^^^s^ 
everything; hut I only persisted until 1 V«A %>w:««ft^«^ 
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making whoever was in the right look ridiculous. During 
the last few weeks, however, anything of the kind had been 
out of the question, for our friend, in the misery of this 
important failure, was beyond the reach of the most haj;^ 
and cheering incidents, occasioned by some suocessful minor 
cures, and they entirely failed to give his gloomy mood 
another turn. 

One incident in particular was most amusing. Among 
Jung's patients there was a blind old Jewish beggar, who 
had come from Isenburg to Frankfort, where in the extremity 
of wretchedness, he could barely find shelter or the meanest 
food and attendance ; nevertheless his tough oriental nature 
helped him through, and he was in raptures to find himself 
perfectly healed and without the slightest suffering. When 
asked if the operation pained him, he said, in his hyper- 
bolical manner, *' If I had a million eyes, I would let them 
all be operat^ upon, one after the other, for half a 
Kopfstikkr * On his departure he acted quite as eccen- 
trically in the Fahrgasse ; he thanked God, and in good 
Old Testament style, praised the Lord and the wondrous 
man whom He had sent. Crying out in this strain he walked 
slowly on through the long busy street towards the bridge. 
Buyers and sellers ran out of their shops, surprised by tiiis 
singular exhibition of pious enthusiasm, venting itself pas- 
sionately before the eyes of everyone ; and he excited their 
sympathy to such a degree, that, without needing to beg a 
single alms, he was amply furnished with provisions for his 
journey. 

This amusing incident, however, could hardly be men- 
tioned in our circle ; for though the poor wretch, in all his 
miserable poverty, in his sandy home beyond the Main, 
could be counted happy in the extreme, the man of 
wealth and dignity on this side of the river, in whom we 
were most interested, had missed the priceless relief so 
confidently expected. 

It cut our good Jung to the heart to receive the thousand 
guilders^ which, being stipulated in any case, were honourably 
paid by generous patients. This ready money was destined 
to liquidate, on his return, a portion of the debts, which 

* A coin^ with the head o{ iVie sovecd^ %\a.\a?^ u^n it, generally 
wonh ioux and a half groachcn.— Tratu. 
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** With resiftleti power why dost thou preM me 
Into scenes so bright ? 
Had I not— goorl jouth— >so much to bless me 
In the lonely night ? 

" In mv little chamber close I foqnd me. 
In the moon's cokl beams ; 
And their quivering light fell sofllj round mc, 
While I lay in dreams. 

" And by hours of pure, unmingled pleasure. 
All my dreams were blest. 
While I felt her image, as a treasure, ^ 

Deep within my breast f 

" Is it I, she at the table places, 
'Mid so many lights ? 
Yes, to meet intolerable faoe^ 
She her slave invites. 

" Ah ! the Spring's fresh fields no longer cheer me. 
Flowers no sweetness bring : 
Angel , where thou art, all sweets are near me, — 
Nature, I/Ove, and Spring." 

Whoever reads these songs attentively to himself» or, 
r still, sings them with feeling, must surely feel a breath 
! fulness of those happy hours stealing over him. 
ut wc will not take leave of that large and brilliant 
:y, without adding some further remarks, especially in \ 
nation of the close of the second poem, 
le, whom I was accustomed to see only in a simple dress 
I was seldom changed for another, now stood before me 
the splendour of fashionable elegance ; and yet it was 
erself. Her grace and kindliness of manner remained 
lal, only I should say her power of attraction was more 
icuous; — perhaps, because brought into contact with 
nber of persons, she seemed called upon to express 
f with more animation, and display different sides of 
haracter according as this or that [)erson approached 
At any rate, I could not deny, on the one hand, that 
strangers were in my way, while on the other I would 
•r a great deal have missed the pleasure of witnessing 
icial gifts, and of seeing that she was capable of taking 
ace in a wider and mote pwbWc «v>Vveiii, 
ough decked with omamexvxs, \x ^^ ^'C^ >iiMi taroa 
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ist that had opened to me its inmost secrets, and into 
ch I could look as clearly as into my own ; they were 
the same lips that had so lately described to me the 
e of things amidst which she had grown up and spent 
early years. Every look that we interchanged, every 
^mpanying smile, bespoke a noble feeling of mutual 
lligence, and I was myself astonished, here in the crowd, 
:he innocent secret understanding which had grown up 
¥een us in the most human and most natural way. 
But with returning spring, the pleasant freedom of 
country was to knit still closer these relations. Offen- 
li on the Main showed even then the beginnings of 
onsiderable city, which promised to develop in the 
re. Beautiful and, for those times, splendid buildings 
e already erected. The largest of these was inhabit^ 
Uncle Bernard (to call him by the name adopted by 
family); extensive factories adjoined; d'Orville, an 
rgetic young man of amiable qualities, lived opposite, 
itiguous gardens and terraces, reaching down to the 
n, and affording free egress in every direction into the 
ily surrounding scenery, filled both visitors and residents 
I supreme content. The lover could not find a more 
rable spot for indulging his feelings. 
I lived at the house of Johann Andre^; and since I have 
ision to mention this man, who afterwards became well 
wn, I must indulge in a short digression, in order to 
! some idea of the state of the Opera at that time. 
In Frankfort, Marchand was at this time director of the 
Ltre, and endeavoured by his personal efforts to raise it 
lie highest possible level. He was a fine man, handsome, 
and in the prime of life ; easy-going and gentle qualities 
eared to predominate in his character ; his presence on 
stage, therefore, was agreeable enough. He had perhaps 
much voice as was then considered requisite for the 
cution of the musical works of the day ; accordingly he 
eavoured to adapt to our stage the larger and smaller 
nch operas. 

He was particularly successful in the part of the father 
rr^try's opera of Beauty and the Beast^ and his tetsjl<^x« 
of the vision arranged at the bacVi ot ^<& %\a>!^ ^"^ 
Singly expressive. 
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This opera, successful in its way. approached hotrevtr 
me lofty style, and was calculated to excite the' tenderest 
feelings. On the other hand a sjnrit of realism had takeo 
possession of the opera-house ; operas representing different 
classes and crafts were brought out Tie Ifunismen^ Ik 
Coopers y and I know not what else, led the nay; Andri 
chose the Potter. He had written^ Ae words himself, and 
as they belonged to him, had lavished hia whole musical 
talent upon them. | 

I was lodging with him, and will only say what tbe I 
present occasion demands of this iadle poet and composer. 

He was a man full of life and talent and had settled at 
Offenbach, primarily as a mechanician and oianufacturer; 
he was something between the conductor of an orchestia 
and a dilettante. In the hope of meriting the former title, 
he made strenuous efforts to obtain a good standing as a 
musician ; in the latter character he was inclined to repeat 
his own compositions endlessly. 

Among the most active members of our circle at this 
time, who contributed most to enliven it, Pastor Ewald 
should be mentioned. In society he was an intellectual 
agreeable companion, while in private he quietly pursued 
the studies requisite for carrying on his profession, and 
in fact subsequently distinguished himself in the province 
of theology. Ewald, in short, was an indispensable member 
of our circle, being alike receptive and responsive. 

Lili's pianoforte-playing completely fettered our good 
Andre to our society; what with instructing, conducting, 
and performing, there were few hours of the day or night in 
which he did not form one of the family circle or play a part 
at our social gatherings. 

Burger's Leonore had recently appeared, and had 
met with an enthusiastic reception from the Germans. 
Andre set it to music, and delighted to play it over and 
over again. 

I, also, with my fondness for repeating pieces of poetry 
with animation, was always ready to recite it. People were 
not yet tired of the constant repetition of the same thing. 
When the company had their choice which of us they would 
rather hear, the decision was oilenVa tk^ ^^vnovxt. 

All these varied social amusemeux^ setN^d >q>a x.o v^^a«i, 

vol, TT ^ 
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the intercourse of the lovers. They were insatiable^ and 
between them both they easily managed to keep the good 
Johann Andr^ continually going, so Uiat, by dint of repeti- 
tion, his music often lasted till midnight. The two lovers 
thus secured for themselves the opportunity of being together 
which they prized so dearly. 

If we walked out early in the morning, we found our- 
selves in the freshest air, though not in real coimtry. 
Imposing buildings, which at that time would have done 
honour to a city ; gardens, spreading before us, laid out in 
level flower-beds and ornamental borders; an unimpeded 
view across the river to its opposite banks ; often, even at 
an early hour, a busy traffic on the water of passing rafts, 
quickly moving market-boats and skiffs — all forming a 
living world, gliding gently past us, in harmony with love's 
tender feelings. Even the lonely rippling of the waves and 
the rustling of the reeds in a softly flowing stream sounded 
refreshing, and never failed to cast a tranquillizing spell 
over those who approached the spot A clear summer sky 
overarched the whole, and most pleasant was it to renew a 
loved companionship morning after morning in the midst of 
such scenes ! 

Should such a mode of life seem too gay and easy, or 
too frivolous to the earnest reader, let him consider that 
between the incidents, here narrated consecutively to make 
the description complete, there intervened whole days and 
weeks of privation, other engagements and occupations, 
and even insupportable tedium. 

Men and women were busily engaged in their spheres 
of duty. I, too, out of regard for the present and the 
future, did not neglect to fulfil all my obligations, and 
still found plenty of time to obey the dictates of genius 
and passion. 

The earliest hours of the morning I devoted to poetry ; 
the middle of the day to worldly business, which was 
carried on in an original way. My father^ who was a 
thorough and indeed philosophical jurist, managed himself 
such business as the care of his own property, and a con- 
nection with valued friends involved ; for although his cha- 
racter as Imperial Councillor did noX. i)\o\9 \v\a\ \s^ ^t^cosk:. 
be acted the part of legal adviser lo tci^xi') Ir^.xA'^^^'^^^'^ 



papers he prepared were signed by a legnlar advocate, i 
received a considoratioii for every such signature. 

This activity of his had become greater rather than 1 
by my association m it since my return, and it was easji 
see that he thought more of my poetical gifts than of i^ 
practical capacity, and on that account made every effort I 
leave me time for my literary studies and pn * ''"' 
Sound and thorough, but slow of conception and < ^ ^ 

he would get up the case as a private barrister, and vba j J^ 
we met to consult, he would sUte the case, and leave omIbI j^ 
work it out, which I did with so much ease, that it caused hint l 
father's purest joy, and once could not refrain from declariB(l 
that, if I were not his own flesh and blood, he should envy vat\ ^ 

To lighten our work we had engaged a deik whoKi ^^ 
character and individuality, if skilfully elaborated, nam 
have adorned a romance. After his school-years, wludt ^^ 
had been profitably spent, and in which he had becoBDcl ^ 
fully master of Latin, and acqiured other useful knowledge,! [q 
a dissipated academic life had interfered with his career.l 
He dragged on a wretched existence for a time in sicknesil 
and poverty, till at last he contrived to improve his circum*! 
stances by the aid of a fine handwriting and a quickness I 
at accounts. Employed by some solicitors, he gradually I 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the formalities of legal I 
business, and by his honesty and accuracy made ever}'ODe I 
he served his patron. He had been frequently employed \ 
by our family^ and always gave assistance in Ic^ matters ) 
and accounts. 

This man now did his share of our constantly growing 
business, which consisted not only in legal afiairs, but also 
in the execution of commissions, orders and forwarding- 
business. In the council-house he knew all the ways and 
byways; he was allowed his own place in both buigo- , 
masters' audiences ; he had been well acquainted with many ' 
of the new senators, some of whom had quickly risen to 
(he dignity of Sclwffen^ from the time of their first entrance 
itUo office, when their attitude was still that of doubtful 
hosiitancy; in this way he had become to some extent the 
i^'ipient of their confidence, and so acquired a sort of in- 
rt\trncc. All this he knew how to turn to the advantage of 
h<n (latronSp and since iVve ^xax^ olYC%&\«a\^ ^TC^^\!cv^^\ass&& 
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This opera, successful in its way, approached however 
me lofty style, and was calculated to excite the' tenderest 
feelingSi On the other hand a spirit of realism had taken 
possession of the opera-house ; operas representing different 
classes and crafts were brought out. TAe HufUsmtn^ The 
Coopers^ and I know not what else, led the way; Andrd 
chose the Potter. He had written the words himself, and 
as they belonged to him, had lavished his whole musical 
talent upon them. 

I was lodging with him, and will only say what the 
present occasion demands of this facile poet and composer. 

He was a man full of life and talent and had settled at 
Offenbach, primarily as a mechanician and manufacturer; 
be was something between the conductor of an orchestra 
and a dilettante. In the hope of meriting the former title, 
he made strenuous efforts to obtain a good standing as a 
musician ; in the latter character he was inclined to repeat 
his own compositions endlessly. 

Among the most active members of our circle at this 
time, who contributed most to enliven it. Pastor Ewald 
should be mentioned. In society he was an intellectual 
agreeable companion, while in private he quietly pursued 
the studies requisite for carrying on his profession, and 
in fact subsequently distinguished himself in the province 
of theology. £wald, in short, was an indispensable member 
of our circle, being alike receptive and responsive. 

Lili's pianoforte-playing completely fettered our good 
Andre to our society; what with instructing, conducting, 
and performing, there were few hours of the day or night in 
which he did not form one of the family circle or play a part 
at our social gatherings. 

Biirger's Leonore had recently appeared, and had 
met with an enthusiastic reception from the Germans. 
Andr^ set it to music, and delighted to play it over and 
over again. 

I, also, with my fondness for repeating pieces of poetry 

with animation, was always ready to recite it. People were 

not yet tired of the constant repetition of the same thing. 

When the company had their choice which of us they would 

nther hear, the decision was often in my favour. 

All these varied social amusemexvxs ^tiXN^^\iM\. Vivt^^'wsj, 
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making whoever was in the right look ridiculous. Duiing 
the last few weeks, however, anything of the kind had been 
out of the question, for our friend, in the misery of tfaii 
important failure, was beyond the reach of the most happf 
and cheering incidents, occasioned by some successful minor 
cures, and they entirely failed to give his gloomy mood 
another turn. 

One incident in particular was most amusing. Among 
Jung's patients there was a blind old Jewish beggar, vho 
had come from Isenburg to Frankfort, where in the extiemity 
of wretchedness, he could barely find shelter or the meanot 
food and attendance ; nevertheless his tough oriental nature 
helped him through, and he was in raptures to find bimsdf 
perfectly healed and without the slightest suffering. When 
asked if the operation pained him, he said, in his hypo* 
bolical manner, *' If I had a million eyes, I would let them 
all be operated upon, one after the otlier, for half a 
Kopfstiickr * On his departure he acted quite as eccen- 
trically in the Fahrgasse ; he thanked God, and in good 
Old Testament style, praised the Lord and the wondrous 
man whom He had sent. Crying out in this strain he walked 
slowly on through the long busy street towards the bridge. 
Buyers and sellers ran out of their shops, surprised by ^ 
singular exhibition of pious enthusiasm, venting itself pas- 
sionately before the eyes of everyone ; and he excited their 
sympathy to such a degree, that, without needing to beg a 
single alms, he was amply furnished \vith provisions for his 
journey. 

This amusing incident, however, could hardly be men- 
tioned in our circle ; for though the poor wretch, in all his 
miserable poverty, in his sandy home beyond the Main, 
could be counted happy in the extreme, the man of 
wealth and dignity on this side of the river, in whom wc 
were most interested, had missed the priceless relief so 
confidently expected. 

It cut our good Jung to the heart to receive the thousand 
guilders, which, being stipulated in any case, were honourably 
paid by generous patients. This ready money was destined 
to liquidate, on his return, a portion of the debts, wludi 

• A coin, with ihe \\ead o£ vVie so\«cv^ %v*xswv^ >a.v««^\Vfc^S3MSB8Js^ 
H'Orth /our and a haU gtoacVvcti.— Tratw. 
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able to find a trace of it ; I must therefore compose it anew, 
irhich will not be very difficult. 

The scene is laid in d'Orville's house and garden in 
Offenbach ; the action is opened by the domestics, each of 
whom plays his special part, and evident preparations for a 
festival are going on. The children, drawn from life, run 
in and out among them ; the master and mistress appear, 
ictively discharging their appropriate functions; then, in the 
midst of the hurry and bustle, in comes neighbour Hans 
^ndr^, the indefatigable composer ; he seats himself at the 
piano, and calls them all together to hear him try his new 
long, which he has just finished for the festival. He gathers 
the whole house round him, but all soon disperse again to 
Utend to pressing duties ; each one is called away by some 
>ne else, this person wants the help of that ; at last, the 
irrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations 
n the grounds and on the water; we see wreaths, and 
xmners with most graceful inscriptions; nothing is for- 
l^otten. 

While they are all assembled around the most attractive 
>bjects, a messenger enters, who, as a sort of humorous 
l^o-between, was also entitled to a part in the play, and who, 
3y the extravagance of the tips given him, probably had a 
[>retty shrewd suspicion as to the lady's and gentleman's 
'eelings. He sets a high value on his packet, demands a 
^lass of wine and a wheaten roll, and after some roguish 
lesitation hands over the telegram. The master of the 
lOuse lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the floor, he calls 
>ut : " Let me go to the table ! let me go to the bureau 
:hat I may brush it away** 

The intellectual intercourse of vivacious persons is 
specially distinguished by a certain symbolical style of 
speech and gesture. A kind of slang is the result, which, 
while very amusing to the initiated, is unobserved by the 
itranger, or, if observed, annoys him. 

Among Lili's most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word and gesture of brushing 
iway^ and which she employed whenever anything disagree- 
able was said or told, especially when sVve «ax ^X xa^^^^x 
was near any Bat surface. 

It had its origin in a most channitvj^ tfvsicioMtccs^^^^^ 
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In resuming the history of my relations with Lili, I have to IP 
mention the many very pleasant hpurs I spent in her sodelyi \\ 
partly in the company of her mother, partly alone with hff. 
On the strength of my writings, people gave roe credit for 
knowledge of the human heart, as it was then called, md 
from this point of view our conversations invariably possesMd 
ethical interest. 

But how could we discuss our inner feelings without 
coming to mutual disclosures ? So it was not long bef(»e^ 
in a quiet hour, Lili told me the history of her youth. She 
had grown up in the enjojrment of all social advantages 
and worldly pleasures. She described to me her brothers, 
her relations, and all the circumstances of her life ; only her 
mother remained in respectful obscurity. 

Little weaknesses, too, were remembered; and among 
them she could not deny, that she had been made conscious 
of a certain power of attracting others, and, at the same 
time, of a certain tendency to drop them again. So in the 
course of our discussions we came at last to the important 
point, that she had exercised this power upon me, but had 
been punished for it, since she had been attracted by me 
also. 

These confessions flowed from so~pure and childlike a 
nature, that by them she made me entirely her own. 

We were now necessary to each other, we had grown 
into the habit of seeing each other ; but how many a day, 
how many an evening till far into the night, should I have 
had to deny myself her company, if I had not reconciled 
myself to seeing her in her own circle ! This was a source 
of manifold pain to me. 

My relation to her was that of one person to another — 
Hooked upon her in hex cbaiactet ol ^\)^>as»SxiN^^\£:^^ 

%^\ 
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making whoever was in the right look ridiculous. During 
the last few weeks, however, an3rthing of the kind had been 
out of the question, for our friend, in the misery of this u 
important failure, was beyond the reach of the most haf^ 
and cheering incidents, occasioned by some successful minor 
cures, and they entirely failed to give his gloomy mood 
another turn. 

One incident in particular was most amusing. Among 
Jung's patients there was a blind old Jewish beggari who 
had come from Isenbuig to Frankfort, where in the extremity 
of wretchedness, he coidd barely find shelter or the meanest 

. food and attendance ; nevertheless his tough oriental nature 
helped him through, and he was in raptures to find himself 
perfectly healed and without the slightest suffering. When 
asked if the operation pained him, he said, in his hyper- 
bolical manner, *' If I had a million eyes, I would let them 
all be operated upon, one after the other, for half a 
Kopfstikkr * On his departure he acted quite as eccen- 
trically in the Fahrgassc; he thanked God, and in good 
Old Testament style, praised the Lord and the wondrous 
man whom He had sent. Crying out in this strain he walked 
slowly on through the long busy street towards the bridge. 
Buyers and sellers ran out of their shops, surprised by this 
singular exhibition of pious enthusiasm, venting itself pas- 
sionately before the eyes of everyone ; and he excited their 
sympathy to such a degree, that, without needing to beg a 
single alms, he was amply furnished with provisions for his 
journey. 

This amusing incident, however, could hardly be men- 
tioned in our circle ; for though the poor wretch, in all his 
miserable poverty, in his sandy home beyond the Main, 
could be counted happy in the extreme, the man of 
wealth and dignity on this side of the river, in whom we 
were most interested, had missed the priceless relief so 
confidently expected. 

It cut our good Jung to the heart to receive the thousand 

guilders^ which, being stipulated in any case, were honourably 

paid by generous patients. TVv\^ t^iaid^ ycv^w^^ vk'as destined 

to liquidate, on his ret\iTt\, ai pox^Xotv ol >CsNfc ^€qn^ ^^^tb^ 
• A coin, with the head of iVic sovetci«^%V3«w^>^V>^>2^^^««^ 

f^orth iowr and a half groschea.— Tratu. 
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" With resistlcs power why dost thoa prat me 
Into scenes so bright ? 
Had I not— goorl jouth — so much to bless me 
In the kmely night ? 

" In my little chamber close I found me. 
In the UKMn's cokl beams ; 
And their qniyering light fell softly round mo. 
While I lay in dreams. 

" And by hours of pare, unmingled pleasure. 
All my dreams were blest, 
While I felt her image, as a treasure » 
Deep within my breast 

'' Is it I, she at the Ublc places, 
'Mid so many lights ? 
Yes, to meet intolerable faces 
She her slave invites, 

'' Ah ! the Spring's fresh fields no longer cheer me. 

Flowers no sweetness bring : 

Angel, where thou art, all sweets are near me, — I 

Nature, Ix>ve, and Spring." I 

Whoever reads these songs attentively to himself, or, | 
ettcr still, sings them with feeling, must surely feel a breath 
f the fulness of those happy hours stealing over him. 

But we will not take leave of that large and brilliant 
>ciety, without adding some further remarks, especially in 
Kplanation of the close of the second poem. 

She, whom I was accustomed to see only in a simple dress 
hich was seldom changed for another, now stood before me 
i all the splendour of fashionable elegance ; and yet it was 
ill herself. Her grace and kindliness of manner remained 
i usual, only I should say her power of attraction was more 
)nspicuous; — perhaps, because brought into contact with 
number of persons, she seemed called upon to express 
srself with more animation, and display different sides of 
;r character according as this or that [>erson approached 
»r. At any rate, I could not deny, on the one hand, that 
lesc strangers were in my way, while on the other I would 
ot for a great deal have missed the pleasure of witnessing 
er social gifts, and of seeing that she was capable of taking 
?r p/ace In a wider and moxe pwUvc ^i^cvex^i* 

Though decked with omavxv^xvx.^^ \x. ^^^ ^"C^ ^^ vw^& 
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2ast that had opened to me its inmost secrets, and into 
ich I could look as clearly as into my own ; they were 
1 the same lips that had so lately described to me the 
te of things amidst which she had grown up and spent 
r early years. Every look that we interchanged, every 
rompanying smile, bespoke a noble feeling of mutual 
elligence^ and I was myself astonished, here in the crowd, 
the innocent secret understanding which had grown up 
tvreen us in the most human and most natural way. 

But with returning spring, the pleasant freedom of 
t country was to knit still closer these relations. Offen- 
ch on tiie Main showed even then the beginnings of 
considerable city, which promised to develop in the 
ure. Beautiful and, for those times, splendid buildings 
re already erected. The largest of these was inhabited 

Uncle Bernard (to call him by the name adopted by 
i family); extensive factories adjoined; d'Orville, an 
ergetic young man of amiable qualities, lived opposite. 
|>ntiguous gardens and terraces, reaching down to the 
ain, and affording free egress in every direction into the 
yely surroimding scenery, filled both visitors and residents 
ith supreme content, llie lover could not find a more 
sirable spot for indulging his feelings. 

I lived at the house of Johann Andre^; and since I have 
:casion to mention this man, who afterwards became well 
lown, I must indulge in a short digression, in order to 
^e some idea of the state of the Opera at that time. 

In Frankfort, Marchand was at this time director of the 
eatre, and endeavoured by his personal efforts to raise it 
the highest possible level. He was a fine man, handsome, 
U, and in the prime of life ; easy-going and gentle qualities 
ipeared to predominate in his character ; his presence on 
e stage, therefore, was agreeable enough. He had perhaps 

much voice as was tiben considered requisite for the 
lecution of the musical works of the day ; accordingly he 
ideavoured to adapt to our stage the larger and smaller 
'ench operas. 

He was particularly successful in the part of the father 
Gr^tr/s opera of Beauty and the Beast^ and his readex- 
{ of die vision arranged at the bacVi ol >^<& ^v&^^i^ ^'^ 
eeedingly expressive. 
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\\y accomplished daughter ; it was like my earlier attach- 
its, but was of a still higher kind. Of outward circum- 
ices, however, of the inevitable constant mixing with 
ety I had never thought An irresistible longing pos- 
ed me ; I could not be without her, nor she without 
; but owing to her surroundings, and the interference 
ndividual members of her circle, how many days were 
[led, how many hours wasted 1 

The history of pleasure parties which ended in dis- 
isure ; a dilatory brother, with whom I was to join the 
;rs, who would finish his business with the greatest 
irelipess — ^whether from malice I do not know — ^and so 
led the whole preconcerted plan ; other appointments and 
ires to meet ; impatience and disappointment — ^all these 
bles, which, if set forth in greater detail in a romance, 
Id certainly find sympathizing readers, I must here omit. 
Mrever, to make this merely contemplative account more 
d, and to bring it within the range of youthful sympathy, 
11 here insert some songs, which though well known, are 
laps especially impressive in this connection. 

'* Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee ? 

What doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What hath from myself estranged thee. 

That I scarcely know thee more ? 
Gone is all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest. 

Gone thy toil and tranquil bliss. 

Ah I how couldst thou come to this ? 

** Does that bloom so fresh and youthful. 

That divine and lovely form, 
That sweet look, so good and truthful. 

Bind thee with resistless charm ? 
If I swear no more to see her, 
If I man myself, and flee her, 

Soon I find my efforts vain, 

Forc'd to seek her once again. 

" She with magic thread has bound me 

That defies my strength or skill, 
She has drawn a circle round me, 

Holds me fast against my will. 
Cruel maid, her charms enslave me, 
I must live as she would have me, 

Ah I how great the change to me 1 ' 

Dear one, dear one, set me free \ 



the intercourse of the lovers. They were insatiable^ and 
between tiiem both they easily managed to keep the good 
Johann Andrd continually going, so that, by dint of repeti- 
tion, his music often lasted till midnight. The two lovers 
thus secured for themselves the opportunity of being together 
which they prized so dearly. 

If we walked out early m the morning, we found our- 
selves in the freshest air, though not in real country. 
Imposing buildings, which at that time would have done 
honour to a city ; gardens, spreading before us, laid out in 
level flower-beds and ornamental borders; an unimpeded 
view across the river to its opposite banks ; often, even at 
an early hour, a busy traffic on the water of passing rafts, 
quickly moving market-boats and skiffs — ^all forming a 
living world, gliding gently past us, in harmony with love's 
tender feelings. Even the lonely rippling of the waves and 
the rustling of the reeds in a softly flowing stream sounded 
refreshing, and never failed to cast a tranquillizing spell 
over those who approached the spot A clear summer sky 
overarched the whole, and most pleasant was it to renew a 
loved companionship morning after morning in the midst of 
such scenes ! 

Should such a mode of life seem too gay and easy, or 
too frivolous to the earnest reader, let him consider that 
between the incidents, here narrated consecutively to make 
the description complete, there intervened whole days and 
weeks of privation, other engagements and occupations, 
and even insupportable tedium. 

Men and women were busily engaged in their spheres 
of duty. I, too, out of regard for the present and the 
future, did not neglect to fulfil all my obligations, and 
still found plenty of time to obey the dictates of genius 
and passion. 

The earliest hours of the morning I devoted to poetry ; 
the middle of the day to worldly business, which was 
carried on in an original way. My father^ who was a 
thorough and indeed philosophical jurist, managed himself 
such business as the care of his own property, and a con- 
nection with valued friends involved ; for although his cha- 
racter as Imperial Coimcillor did not aV\o\« Vvvccw Xs;^ ^t^^csk^ak.^ 
be acted the part of legal adviser Xo ta^ti^ IivkcAj^^^^^^'^ 
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papers he prepared were signed by a regular advocate,i 
received a consideration for every such signatiire. 

This activity of his had become greater rather thank 
by my association in it since my return, and it was ^Q V|i|| 
see that he thought more oi my poetiod gifts than of r 
practical capacity, and on that account made eveiy cfibrti 
leave me time for my literary studies and pn ' 
Sound and thorough, but slow cf conception and ( 
he would get up the case as a private barrister, aodi 
we met to consult, he would state the case, and leave o 
work it out, which I did with so much ease, that it camedlnsil 
father's purest joy, and once could not refrain from <^^l»n 
that, if I were not his own flesh and blood, he should cnvyttl ]^ 

To lighten our work we had engaged a deik ^1^ 
character and individuality, if skilfully elaborated, nu^l 
have adorned a romance. After hu school-yeaxs, iMl ^ 
had been profitably spent, and in which he had beooatji 
fully master of Latin, and acquired other useful knowledpil ; 
a dissipated academic life had interfered with his carceLJ 
He dragged on a wretched existence for a time in sicknesl 
and poverty, till at last he contrived to improve his circan*! 
stances by the aid of a fine handwriting and a quickneil 
at accounts. Employed by some solicitors, he graduall)! 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the formalities of leg^ij 
business, and by his honesty and accuracy made ever}'ODe 
he served his patron. He had been frequently employed 
by our family, and always gave assistance in l^al matters 
and accounts. 

This man now did his share of our constantly growing 
business, which consisted not only in legal affairs, but also 
in the execution of commissions, orders and forwarding 
business. In the council-house he knew all the ways anc 
byways; he was allowed his own place in both buigo 
masters' audiences ; he had been well acquainted with man] 
of the new senators, some of whom had quickly risen t( 
the dignity of Sclwffen^ from the time of their first entrano 
into office, when their attitude was still tliat of doubtfu 
hesitancy; in this way he had become to some extent tht 
recipient of their confidence, and so acquired a sort of in 
fluence. All this he knew how to turn to the advantage o 
hia patrons, and since the ^xaxe ol>K«i>RftaN&i ^twy^nssk^^scss^ 
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ible to find a trace of it ; I must therefore compose it anew, 
rhich will not be very difficult. 

The scene is laid in d'Orville's house and garden in 
Offenbach ; the action is opened by the domestics, each of 
rhom plays his special part, and evident preparations for a 
estival are going on. The children, drawn from life, run 
n and out among them ; the master and mistress appear, 
ictively discharging their appropriate functions ; then, in the 
nidst of the hurry and bustle, in comes neighbour Hans 
Vndr^, the indefatigable composer ; he seats himself at the 
>iano, and calls them all together to hear him try his new 
long, which he has just finbhed for the festival He gathers 
he whole house round him, but all soon disperse again to 
ittend to pressing duties ; each one is called away by some 
>ne else, this person wants the help of that ; at last, the 
trrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations 
n the grounds and on the water; we see wreaths, and 
manners with most graceful inscriptions; nothing is for- 
gotten. 

AVhile they are all assembled around the most attractive 
objects, a messenger enters, who, as a sort of humorous 
i;o-between, was also entitled to a part in the play, and who, 
by the extravagance of the tips given him, probably had a 
pretty shrewd suspicion as to the lady's and gentleman's 
feelings. He sets a high value on his packet, demands a 
glass of wine and a wheaten roll, and after some roguish 
hesitation hands over the telegram. The master of the 
house lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the floor, he calls 
out : " Let me go to the table ! let me go to the bureau 
that I may brush it away^ 

The intellectual intercourse of vivacious persons is 
specially distinguished by a certain symbolical style of 
speech and gesture. A kind of slan^ is the result, which, 
while very amusing to the initiated, is unobserved by the 
stranger, or, if observed, annoys him. 

Among Lili's most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word and gesture of brushing 
away^ and which she employed whenever anything disagree- 
able was said or told, especially when sVve «ax ^x xa^^^^x 
wa5 near any Bat surface. 

It had its origin in a most chanmtij^ tfvscovMXfiSJii^'^ 
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the intercourse of the lovers. They were insatiable^ and 
between tiiiem both they easily managed to keep the good 
Johann Andrd continually going, so £at, by dint of repeti- 
tion, his music often lasted till midnight. The two lovers 
Uius secured for themselves the opportunity of being together 
which thty prized so dearly. 

If we walked out early hi the morning, we found our- 
selves in the freshest air, though not in real country. 
Imposing buildings, which at that time would have done 
honour to a city ; gardens, spreading before us, laid out in 
level flower-beds and ornamental borders; an unimpeded 
view across the river to its opposite banks ; often, even at 
an early hour^ a busy traffic on the water of passing rafts, 
quickly moving market-boats and skiffs — all forming a 
living world, gliding gently past us, in harmony with love's 
tender feelings. Even the lonely rippling of the waves and 
the rustling of the reeds in a softly flowing stream sounded 
refreshing, and never failed to cast a tranquillizing spell 
over those who approached the spot A clear summer sky 
overarched the whole, and most pleasant was it to renew a 
loved companionship morning after morning in the midst of 
such scenes ! 

Should such a mode of life seem too gay and easy, or 
too frivolous to the earnest reader, let him consider that 
between the incidents, here narrated consecutively to make 
the description complete, there intervened whole days and 
weeks of privation, other engagements and occupations, 
and even insupportable tedium. 

Men and women were busily engaged in their spheres 
of duty. I, too, out of regard for the present and the 
future, did not neglect to fulfil all my obligations, and 
still found plenty of time to obey the dictates of genius 
and passion. 

The earliest hours of the morning I devoted to poetry ; 
the middle of the day to worldly business, which was 
carried on in an original way. My father^ who was a 
thorough and indeed philosophical jurist, managed himself 
such business as the care of his own property, and a con- 
nection with valued friends involved ; for although his cha- 
racter as Imperial Councillor did not allow him to practise^ 
he acted the part of legal adviser to many friends, while the 
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feLTSile to find a trace of it ; I must therefore compose it anew, 
^r^liich will not be very difficult. 

The scene is laid in d'Orville's house and garden in 

CMTenbach ; the action is opened by the domestics, each of 
■^"-^hom plays his special part, and evident preparations for a 
^^icsstival are going on. The children, drawn from life, run 
■IKS and out among them ; the master and mistress appear, 
■^^cdvely discharging their appropriate functions ; then, in the 
AKlidst of the hurry and bustle, in comes neighbour Hans 
-^^^ndr^i the indefatigable composer ; he seats himself at the 
: S^no, and calls them all together to hear him try his new 
^^%ong, which he has just finished for the festival. He gathers 
<r%he whole house round him, but all soon disperse again to 
^ attend to pressing duties ; each one is called away by some 
^ One else, this person wants the help of that ; at last, the 
gk.^ arrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations 
^M the grounds and on the water; we see wreaths, and 
^<- banners with most graceful inscriptions; nothing is for- 
^ gotten. 

1^ AVhile they are all assembled around the most attractive 
£^ objects, a messenger enters, who, as a sort of humorous 
. -^ go-between, was also entitled to a part in the play, and who, 
by the extravagance of the tips given him, probably had a 
pretty shrewd suspicion as to the lady's and gentleman's 
feelings. He sets a high value on his packet, demands a 
glass of wine and a wheaten roll, and after some roguish 
hesitation hands over the telegram. The master of the 
house lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the floor, he calls 
out : " Let me go to the table ! let me go to the bureau 
that I may drtds/t if away" 

The intellectual intercourse of vivacious persons is 
specially distinguished by a certain symbolical style of 
speech and gesture. A kind of slang is the result, which, 
while very amusing to the initiated, is unobserved by the 
stranger, or, if observed, annoys him. 

Among Lili's most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word and gesture of brushing 
away^ and which she employed whenever anything disagree- 
able was said or told, especially when sVve ^lax ^x \a^^^^ 
waj nesur any ffat surface. 

It had its origin in a most charming dvscoMtvssii^^ 
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indeed scn'ice such as this is one of the greatest happi- 
nesses a man can experience ; and it is of it that the oU 
romances of chi\'alry tell in their obscure, but vigoroos 
manner. There was no question that she ruled me, and she 
did well to exult in her power ; for in' this contest die victor 
and the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an equal gloiy. 

This repeated, though often brief appearance of mine in 
their circle, was all the more effective. Johann Andre had 
always a supply of music ; I contributed new pieces either 
by others or myself ; so that poetical and musical blossoms 
siiowercd down upon us. It was a thoroughly brilliant 
time ; a certain exaltation animated the company, and there 
were no dull moments. Without question this feeling was 
the outcome of our relation to one another, and theitce 
communicated itself to the rest. For where inclination and 
passion show themselves in their natural boldness, they 
encourage timid souls, who begin to wonder why they should 
suppress their equally valid rights. Hence love afiaixs, 
hitherto more or less concealed^ were now seen to develop 
without reserve ; while others, which did not admit of open 
avowal, still meandered on pleasantly in the shade. 

If, because of my multifarious avocations, I could not 
l\iss whole days in the country with her, yet the clear 
evenings gave us opportunity for prolonged meetings in 
the o|>en air. Lovers will take pleasure in the following 
incident. 

Ours was a condition of which it stands written : " I , 
sleep, but my heart wakes." Light and darkness were alike 
to us ; the light of the day could not outshine the light of 
love, and the night was turned into brightest day by the 
radiance of passion. 

One clear starlight evening we had been walking about 
in the open country till it was quite late ; and after I had 
seen her and her friends home to their several doors, and 
finally had taken leave of her, I felt so little inclined to 
sleep that I immediately set off on another ramble. 1 took 
the high-road to Frankfort, giving myself up to my thoughts 
and hopes; I seated myself on a bench, in the purest 
stillness of night, under the gleaming starry heavens, that I 
might belong only to myself and her, *•■ 

My attention was aUracleA \>>j 3i ^ovixv^ o^wt T«ax tsas 
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he is the only one who sees the matter from the right point 
of view. He, by reasonable soothing speeches, sets all 
to rights, just like a god in Greek tragedy, who manages 
mrith a few words to solve the perplexities of the greatest 
lieroes. 

Thus far I wrote with rapid pen late at night, and gave 
it to a messenger with instructions to deliver it the next 
morning in Offenbach, precisely at ten o'clock. 

Next day when I awoke, it was one of the brightest 
mornings possible, and, I set off just in time to arrive at 
Offenbach, as I purposed, precisely at noon. 

I was received with the strangest charivari of salutations ; 
the interrupted festival was scarcely mentioned ; they scolded 
and rated me, because I had hit them off so well. The 
. domestics were pleased at being introduced on the same 
stage with their superiors; only the children, those most 
decided and incorruptible realists, obstinately insisted that 
they had not talked like this, in fact that everything was 
quite different from the way in which it stood written in the 
I^ay. I appeased them by some foretastes of the dessert, 
and they loved me as much as eVer. A cheerful dinner- 
party, with some though not all of our intended festivities, 
put us in a mood to receive Lili with less splendour, but 
perhaps the more affectionately. She came, and was 
welcomed by cheerful, nay, merry faces, and was almost 
surprised that in spite of her absence so much cheerfulness 
was possible. They told her everything, laid the whole 
before her, and she, in her dear sweet way, thanked me as 
she alone could. 

It required no remarkable acuteness to perceive that her 
absence from the festival in her honour was not accidental, 
but had been caused by gossip on the subject of our intimacy. 
However, this had not the slightest influence either on our 
sentiments or our behaviour. 

At this season of the year there never failed to be a 
varied throng of visitors from the city. Frequently I did 
not join the company until late in the evening, when I 
found her apparently sympathetic ; and since often I could 
only stay a few hours, I was glad of an opportucvitv to V^^ 
useful to her in any way, by attendVa^ Vo o\ xwA^^ns^kcs 
uwae commissionf large or smaU^ m ^*^t \)^^« ^ 
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In this strange situation, such as many others, oo 
doubt, have painfully experienced, there came to our aidi 
certain lady who was a friend of the family, and possesttd 
an intimate knowledge of all the persons and circumstanca 
involved. She was called Mademoiselle Delf ; she vitb 
her elder sister managed a little business in Heidelbeig, and 
on several occasions had owed much to the kindness of the 
chief banking-house in Frankfort. She had known and | 
loved Lili from her youth ; she was a person of character, 
grave and masculine in appearance, with an even, firm^ npid 
step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to the 
world, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense at 
least She could not be called intriguing; she was 
accustomed to watch developments for a long time, and 
to keep her conclusions to herself: but then she had the 
gift of seeing an opportunity, and if she found people 
wavering betwixt doubt and resolution, when everything 
depended upon decision, she would bring such force of 
character to bear on the situation, that she seldom foiled to 
accomplish her purpose. Properly speaking shQ had no 
selfish ends ; to have accomplished something, to have 
carried something through, especially to have brought about 
a marriage, was reward enough for her. She had long since 
comprehended our position, and, in repeated visits, had 
carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she had 
finally convinced herself that the attachment must be 
encouraged; that our plans, good in intention, but not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy and resolution, must be 
promoted, and this little romance brought to a close as 
speedily as possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 
Lili's mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 
made herself agreeable to them; for in an Imperial City, 
brusqueness of manner like .hers is seldom offensive, and 
backed by cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She was 
fully acquainted with our wishes and our hopes ; her love of 
doing somethmg made her see in them a call upon her good 
offices; in short she entered into treaty with our parents. 
How she began it, how she removed the difficulties whidi 
must have stood in her way, I do not know ; but she came 
to uf one eveni"" * Stougjiii tV^e cotv«e.tv\. ^^T\&m. ^^ck 
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m other by the hand I " cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 

i manner, I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 

t the, not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 

■r it After a long breath we fell into each oUier's arms with 

m deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 

i. in the course of my singular history, I should also have 

i experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

9 I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 

'^ pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 

those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 

inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 

changed ; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re« 

conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 

promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 

impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 

perpetual strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 

at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 

that which was forbidden is commanded, and that which 

was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me, — that I 
felt as before; but the dignity of her character, her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted in it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 
one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 
parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 
manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 
comment and without further formality. For as soon as 
something ideal— and in truth a betrothal such as ours 
merits the name — is brought face to face with reality, then 
when all seems to be settled, a critical time ensues. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, axvd i\^\3cj ^l^x *^ ^®»^ 
assert Its authonty once for all •, the ^eVL-coxv^'^ew:^ c^^^^^ 
ful passion is very great, but we see It otvVj Xoo olx^ti'^waJX^ 
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Sound and thorough, but slow of conception and 
he would get up the case as a private barrister, 
we met to consult, he would state the case, and 1< 
work it out, which I did with so much ease, that it ca 
father's purest joy, and once could not refrain from 
that, if I were not his own flesh and blood, he shoul 

To lighten our work we had engaged a cl 
character and individuality, if skilfully ekiborai 
have adorned a romance. After his school-ye 
had been profitably spent, and in which he ha 
fully master of Latin, and acquired other useful \ 
a dissipated academic life had interfered v^ ith 1 
He dragged on a wretched existence for a time i 
and poverty, till at last he contrived to improve \ 
stances by the aid of a fine handwriting and a 
at accounts. Employed by some solicitors, he 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the formalitit 
business, and by his honesty and accuracy made 
he served his patron. He had been frequently 
by our family^ and always gave assistance in leg 
and accounts. 

This man now did his share of our constant] 
business, which consisted not only in legal affair 
in the execution of commissions, orders and fi 
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on what he undertook, he was always found ready to execute 
every commission or order with care. 

His presence was not disagreeable; he was slight in build, 
with regular features ; his manner was unobtrusive, though 
something in his expression betrayed an assurance that he 
knew what had to be done ; moreover, he was cheerful and 
dexterous in clearing away difficulties. He must have been 
well on in the forties, and (to repeat what I said before), I 
regret that I have never introduced him as the driving-wheel 
in the machinery of some novel. 

Hoping that my more serious readers are now somewhat 
appeased by what I have just related, I will venture to turn 
again to those bright moments, when love and friendship 
shone in their fairest light. 

It was natural to such social circles that all birthdays 
should be duly celebrated, with every variety of rejoicing ; 
it was in honour of the birthday of Pastor £wald, that the 
following song was written : — - • 

** When met in glad communion, 

When wann'd by love and wine, 
To sing this song in union, 

Our voices we'll combine, 
Through God, who first united. 

Together we remain : 
The flame which once He lighted, 

He now revives again." 

Since this song has been preserved until this day, and 
there is scarcely a merry feast at which it is not joyfully 
revived, we commend it also to all who come after us, and 
mrish to all who sing it or recite it the same delight and inward 
satisfaction which we then experienced, with no thought of 
any wider world, but forming our own world within our 
rarrow circle. 

It will, of course, be expected that Lili's birthday, which 
occurred for the seventeenth time on the 23rd June, 1775, 
was to be celebrated with peculiar honours. She had 
promised to come to Offenbadi at noon ; and I must admit 
that our friends, with a happy unanimity, had laid aside all 
customary empty compliments at this festival, and had ^t^- 
pared for her reception and entertamtaervX w^^ va5^ V^»s^ 
ieU tokens as were worthy of her. 
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Busied with such pleasant duties, I saw the sun go down, 
announcing a bright day to follow, and presaging its glad 
beaming presence at our festival, when Lili's brother, 
George, who could not dissemble, entered the room some- 
what rudely, and, without sparing our feelings, gave us to 
understand that to-morrow's intended festival was not to 
be ; he himself could not tell why or wherefore, but his 
sister had bid him say that it would be wholly impossible I 
for her to come to Offenbach at noon that day and take 
part in the intended festival ; she had no hope of arriving 
before evening. She knew and felt most sensibly how 
annoying it must be to me and all our friends, but she 
begged me very earnestly to invent some excuse which 
might mitigate and perhaps prevent their disappointment at 
this news, which she left it to me to annoimce. If I did so, 
she would give me her warmest thanks. 

I was silent for a moment, but I quickly recovered 
myself, and, as if by heavenly inspiration, saw what was to 
be done. ** Make haste, George I " I cried ; " tell her to make 
herself easy, and do her best to come towards evening ; I 
promise that this very disappointment shall be turned into a 
cause of rejoicing ! " The boy was curious, and wanted to 
know how. I refused to gratify his curiosity, notwith- 
standing that he called to his aid all the arts and all the 
influence which a brother of our beloved knows how to 
exercise. 

No sooner had he gone, than I walked up and down my | 
chamber with singular self-satisfaction ; and, with the glad, ^ 
gay feeling that here was a brilliant opportunity of proving 
myself her devoted servant, I stitched together several 
sheets of paper with beautiful silk, as befits an occasional 
poem, and hastened to write down the title : 

"She Comes Not I 

" A Mournful Domestic Tragedy, which, by the sore visita- 
tion of Divine Providence, will be represented in the most I 
natural manner on the 23rd of June, 1775, at Offenbach-on- • 
the-Maiiae, The action lasts from morning until evening." I 

I have neither the original nor a copy of this jeti it esprit | 
hy me; I have often \nqu\te4 ^ox otv^,\i^>x^w^^\^R^wsx\tf^^5^ I 
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able to find a trace of it ; I must therefore compose it anew, 
which will not be very difficult. 

The scene is laid in d'Orville's house and garden in 
Offenbach ; the action is opened by the domestics, each of 
whom plays his special part, and evident preparations for a 
festival are going on. The children, drawn from life, run 
in and out among them ; the master and mistress appear, 
actively discharging their appropriate functions ; then, in the 
midst of the hurry and bustle, in comes neighbour Hans 
Andr^, the indefatigable composer ; he seats himself at the 
piano, and calls them all together to hear him try his new 
song, which he has just finished for the festival. He gathers 
the whole house round him, but all soon disperse again to 
attend to pressing duties ; each one is called away by some 
one else, this person wants the help of that ; at last, the 
arrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations 
in the grounds and on the water; we see wreaths, and 
banners with most graceful inscriptions; nothing is for- 
gotten. 

While they are all assembled around the most attractive 
objects, a messenger enters, who, as a sort of humorous 
go-between, was also entitled to a part in the play, and who, 
by the extravagance of the tips given him, probably had a 
pretty shrewd suspicion as to the lady's and gentleman's 
feelings. He sets a high value on his packet^ demands a 
glass of wine and a wheaten roll, and after some roguish 
hesitation hands over the telegram. The master of the 
house lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the floor, he calls 
out : '' Let me go to the table ! let me go to the bureau 
that I may brush it awayT 

The intellectual intercourse of vivacious persons is 
specially distinguished by a certain symbolical style of 
speech and gesture. A kind of slang is the result, which, 
while very amusing to the initiated, is unobserved by the 
stranger, or, if observed, annoys him. 

Among Lili's most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word and gesture of brushing 
away^ and which she employed whenever anything disagree- 
able was said or told, especially when she «ax «X Xa^c^st^j 
was near any Bat surface. jj 

It had its origin in a most charmvug ^vviciGMTXfiKit'^ 
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she once had recourse to when a stranger, sitting near \m 
at table^ said something unseemly. Without changing htfl 
sweet countenance, she brushed with her right hanid, fotA\ 
prettily, across the table-doth, and deliberately pushed a' 
to the floor everything that obstructed this gentle inotioB>| 
I know not what did not fall : — knives, forks, bread, alt- 
cellar, and also something belonging to her neighbour; 
everyone was startled; the servants hastened forwud,aiil 
no one knew what it all meant, except the observant oneii 
who were delighted that she had rebuked and checked o 
impropriety in so pretty a manner. 

Here then was a symbol found to express the rejedioo 
of anything disagreeable, such as occasionally oops op 
in respectable, honest, estimable, well-meaning, bat wH 
thoroughly polished society. We all adopted the motion \ 
of the right hand as a sign of reprobation ; the actod 
brushing away of objects she herself afterwards indulgd 
in only in moderation and with good taste. 

When, therefore, the poet assigns to the master of tk 
house, in dumb-show, this desire to brush away (a habit 
which had become second nature with us), the meaning and 
effectiveness of the action are at once apparent ; for whik 
he threatens to sweep everydiing from all flat surfaces, 
everybody tries to hinder and pacify him, till finally he 
throws himself exhausted on a seat. \ 

" What has happened ? " all exclaim. " Is she sick ? Is 1 
anyone dead ? ** " Read ! read I " cries d'Orville, " there it j 
lies on the ground." The despatch is picked up ; they read I 
it, and exclaim : S/ie comes not! I 

Their great alarm had prepared them for something i 
worse; — after all she was well — nothing had happened to ( 
her ! no one of the family was hurt ; hope pointed still to 
the evening. 

Andrd, who had kept on with his music all the time, 
at last came running up, to console and to seek consolation. 
Pastor Ewald and his wife likewise came in quite charac- 
teristically, disappointed and yet reasonable, sorry for the 
disappointment and yet quietly accepting all for the best 
Everything, however, was still at sixes and sevens^ until the 
ca/jn and exemplary \Ji\c\e 'Benvax^ ^v\^>j ^V^r»sv ^^^ 
^^ting a good breakfast and a coitvtoxxaCoVt ^vraM% vb^ 
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he is the only one who sees the matter from the right point 
of view. He, by reasonable soothing speeches, sets all 
to rights, just like a god in Greek tragedy, who manages 
with a few words to solve the perplexities of the greatest 
heroes. 

Thus far I wrote with rapid pen late at night, and gave 
it to a messenger with instructions to deliver it the next 
morning in Offenbach, precisely at ten o'clock. 

Next day when I awoke, it was one of the brightest 
mornings possible, and, I set off just in time to arrive at 
Offenbach, as I purposed, precisely at noon. 

I was received with the strangest charivari of salutations ; 
the interrupted festival was scarcely mentioned ; they scolded 
and rated me, because I had hit them off so well. The 
domestics were pleased at being introduced on the same 
stage with their superiors; only the children, those most 
decided and incorruptible realists, obstinately insisted that 
they had not talked like this, in fact that everything was 
quite different from the way in which it stood written in the 
play. I appeased them by some foretastes of the dessert, 
and they loved me as much as ever. A cheerful dinner- 
party, with some though not all of our intended festivities, 
put us in a mood to receive Lili with less splendour, but 
perhaps the more affectionately. She came, and was 
welcomed by cheerful, nay, merry faces, and was almost 
surprised that in spite of her absence so much cheerfulness 
was possible. They told her everything, laid the whole 
before her, and she, in her dear sweet way, thanked me as 
she alone could. 

It required no remarkable acuteness to perceive that her 
absence from the festival in her honour was not accidental, 
but had been caused by gossip on the subject of our intimacy. 
However, this had not the slightest influence either on our 
sentiments or our behaviour. 

At this season of the year there never failed to be a 
varied throng of visitors from the city. Frequently I did 
not join the company until late in the evening, when I 
found her apparently sympathetic ; and since often I could 
only stay a few hours, I was glad of an opportunity to be 
useful to her in any way, by attending Xo o\ \^tA^:tvs^^^NSN% 
some commissiODf large or smaW, Va \i<et \^€cc^^^. ^^ 
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indeed service such as diis is one of the greatest hap|i- 
nesses a man can experience ; and it is of it diat die qU 
romances of chivalry tell in their obscure, but ingoni 
manner. There was no question that she ruled me, anddc 
did well to exult in her power ; for in' this contest the fictor 
and the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an equal g^. 

This repeated, though often brief appearance of mine ii 
their circle, was aJl the more effective. Johann Andre hil 
always a supply of music ; I contributed new pieces dtfaff 
by others or mjrself ; so that poetical and musical bkaons 
showered down upon us. It was a thoroughly biilfiatf 
time ; a certain exaltation animated the company, and thee 
were no dull moments. Without question this feeling fas 
the outcome of our relation to one another, and thence 
communicated itself to the rest For where inclination asd 
passion show themselves in their natural boldness, the; ' 
encourage timid souls, who begin to wonder why they should I 
suppress their equally \-alid rights. Hence love affiun, 
hitherto more or less concealed^ were now seen to develop 
without reserve ; while others, which did not admit of open 
avowal, still meandered on pleasandy in the shade. 

If, because of my multifarious avocations, I could not 
pass whole days in the country with her, yet the clear 
evenings gave us opportunity for prolonged meetings in 
the oi^n air. Lovers will take pleasure in the following 
incident. 

Ours was a condition of which it stands written: "I 
sleep, but my heart wakes." Light and darkness were alike 
to us ; the light of the day could not outshine the light of 
love, and the night was turned into brightest day by the 
radiance of passion. 

One clear starlight evening we had been walking about 
in the open country till it was quite late; and after I had 
seen her and her friends home to their several doors^ and 
finally had taken leave of her, I felt so little inclined to 
sleep that I immediately set off on another ramble. 1 took 
the high-road to Frankfort, giving myself up to my thoughts 
and hopes; I seated myself on a bench, in the purest 
stillness of night, under the gleaming starry heavens, that I 
might belong only to myself and her, *• 

Afy attention was atttacleA \>^ ;jl i^omtA q^\\& x^ax tsa 
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which I could not explain ; it was not a rustling, nor a 
rushing noise, and on closer observation I discovered that it 
was under the ground, and caused by the working of some 
little animal. It might be a hedgehog, or a weasel, or what- 
ever creature is in the habit of burrowing by night. 

Having set off again towards the city and gone as far as 
the Roderberg, I recognized, by their chalk-white gleam, the 
steps which lead up to the vineyards. I ascended them, sat 
down, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the dawn had broken, and I found 
myself opposite, the high wall, which in earlier times had 
been erected to defend the heights on this side. Sachsen- 
hausen lay before me, light mists marked the course of the 
river ; it felt cool and pleasant to me. 

There I waited till the sun, rising gradually behind mc, 
lighted up the landscape lying before me. There lay the 
spot where I was again to see my beloved, and I returned 
slowly to the paradise where she still slept. 

On account of my increasing circle of business, which, 
from love to her, I was anxious to establish and extend, 
my visits to Offenbach became more rare, and hence arose 
a somewhat painful predicament : it seemed as if I were 
neglecting and wasting the present for the sake of the 
future. 

As my prospects were now gradually improving, I took 
them to be more promising than they really were, and 
I thought the more of coming to a speedy decision, since so 
public an intimacy could not go on much longer without 
causing embarrassment. And, as is usual in such cases, we 
did not expressly say so to one another ; but the feeling of 
perfect mutual satisfaction, the full conviction that a separa- 
tion was impossible, the confidence reposed by each in the 
other, — ^all this produced such a seriousness, that I, who 
had firmly resolved never again to become involved in a 
protracted connection of the kind, and who found myself, 
nevertheless, again in the trammels, without the certainty of 
a happy issue, was in truth beset with deep depression of 
spirit, and in the endeavour to shake it off I plunged more 
and more into uninteresting worldly affairs, from which I 
could only hope to derive profit and satisfactiQa oX \.\\^^^^ 
of my beiored. 
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In this strange situation, such as inany others, no 
doubt, have painfully experienced, there came to our aid 1 1 
certain lady who was a friend of the family, and posseaed 
an intimate knowledge of all the persons and cucumstanoa 
involved. She was called Mademoiselle Delf ; she witb 
her elder sister managed a little business in Heidelbeig,inl 
on several occasions had owed much to the kindness of ^ 
chief banking-house in Frankfort She had knomii and 
loved Lili from her youth ; she was a person of character, 
grave and masculine in appearance, with an even, fimi, rapid I 
step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to the 
world, and hence she imderstood it, in a certain sense at ' 
least She could not be called intriguing; die was 
accustomed to watch developments for a long time, and 
to keep her conclusions to herself: but then she had the 
gift of seeing an opportunity, and if she found people 
wavering betwixt doubt and resolution, when eveiything 
depended upon decision, she would bring such force di 
character to bear on the situation, that she seldom fiailed to 
accomplish her purpose. Properly speaking sh^ had no 
selfish ends ; to have accomplished something, to have 
carried something through, especially to have brought about 
a marriage, was reward enough for her. She had long since 
comprehended our position, and, in repeated visits, had 
carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she had 
finally convinced herself that the attachment must be 
encouraged; that our plans, good in intention, but not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy and resolution, must be 
promoted, and this little romance brought to a close as 
speedily as possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 
Lili's mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 
made herself agreeable to them; for in an Imperial City, 
brusqueness of manner like .hers is seldom offensive, and 
backed by cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She was 
fully acquainted with our wishes and our hopes ; her love of 
doing something made her see in them a call upon her good 
of!ices ; in short she entered into treaty with our parents. 
How she began it, how she removed the difficulties which 
must have stood in her way, I do not know ; but she came 
to us one evening and bxougVa xVve e.oTv»«xvx, ^^*\\;^<^ ^^sK 
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I Other by the hand I " cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 

- manner. I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 

- sbe, not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 
it After a long breath we fell into each other's arms with 
deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 
those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 
inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 
changed; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re- 
conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 
promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 
impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 
perpetual strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 
at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 
that which was forbidden is commanded, and that which 
was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me, — that I 
felt as before ; but the dignity of her character, her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted in it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 
one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 
parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 
manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 
comment and without further formality. For as soon as 
something ideal— and in truth a betrothal such as ours 
merits the name — is brought face to face with reality, then 
when all seems to be settled, a critical time ensues. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, axvd t\^\k^ ^ lot *^ \s:»s^ 
assert its authority once for all ; iVie ^eVi-coxv^'^ecv^^ cA^^s^ 
fuJ passion is very great, but we see \t onVj xoo oSx«\^wa5X« 
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ii;/on the rocks of opposing reaiiiies. A young couple who 
enter upon xr.azried iife, unproTided with sufl^ent means, 
; cannot look fomard to a life of hoDcymoon bliss, especi- 
' aiiy in these latter times; the world immediately presses 
; upon them with uncompromising demands, which, if not 
I satisfies;, make the young couple appear ridiculous 

Of the insufnciency of the methods which I had seriously 
adopted for the attainment of my end, I could not hare 
been aware beforehand, bccai^se they would hare been 
adequate up to a certain point ; but now that the realization 
of my hojies was drawing nearer, I saw that matters were 
not quite what they ought to be. 
! The illusion which passion finds so convenient, vas 

J now exposed in all its inconsistency. My house, my 
riomestic circumstances, had to be considered in all their 
j details, in the light of sober common sense. It was true 
i that the whole had been planned by my father with a view 
j to a future daughter-in-law; but then what sort of a lady did 
< he contemplate ? 

At the end of our third part, the reader made the ac- 
quaintance of the gentle, lo^-able, intelligent^ beautiful, and 
pMftcd maiden, always the same, affectionate, yet free from 
I^'ission ; she was the fitting key-stone to the arch of which 
the piers were already built. £ut now, upon calm unbiassed 
n; flection, it could not be denied that, in order to fit the 
newly acquired treasure into the niche left for it, a new arch 
i would have to be built ! 

I However this had not yet become clear to me, nor yet 

j to her. Jiut now when I tried to fancy myself bringing her 
to rny home, somehow she did not seem to suit it exactly; 
just as when I went to her parties I had been obliged to 
<:lianf5e and re-chan?e the stymie of my clothes for fear of 
aj^pcaring ridiculous by the side of those gay and fashion- 
;ihle worldlings. But no such change was possible in the 
domestic economy of a substantial burgher-house, rebuilt in 
accordance with an old-fashioned splendour which gave as 
it were a conservative character to the establishment 

Moreover, even after our parents' consent had been 
gained, it had not been possible to establish friendly rcla- 
tioNH or any intercourse VjeVKeerv owx xw^-^ecw^^ Caumilies. 
Ijifiircnt re J^^^^ piodvicftd ^\^«e»x\ffli5a>&k*^ ^m&^ 
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if the amiable girl had wished to continue her former mode 
of life, she would have foimd neither opportunity nor space 
in our moderate-sized house. 

If I had never thought of all this till now, it was because 
I had been encouraged by the opening of good prospects 
away from Frankfort, which promised a chance of obtaining 
some valuable appointment. An enterprising man can take 
root anywhere ; ability and talent create confidence ; every- 
one thinks that a change of management is all that is needed. 
The importunity of youth finds favour, everything is thought 
possible to genius, whereas it can only do one particular thing. 

The field of German intellectual and literary culture at 
this time presented the appearance of newly broken ground. 
Among business people there were far-sighted men, on the 
look out for skilful cultivators and prudent managers to till 
the unturned soil. Even the respected and well established 
Free Masons' Lodge, with whose most distinguished members 
I had become acquainted through my intimacy with Lili, 
found a fitting means of bringing me into touch with them : 
but, from a feeling of independence, which afterwards ap- 
peared to me madness, I declined all closer connection with 
them, not perceiving that these men, though forming a 
society of their own in a special jsense, might yet do much 
to further my own ends, so nearly related to theirs. 

I return to more personal matters. 

In such cities as Frankfort, men often fill several offices 
at once, such as residentships, and agencies, the number of 
which may by energy be developed indefinitely. An oppor- 
tunity of this sort now presented itself to me, and at first 
sight it seemed both advantageous and honourable. It was 
assumed that I was fitted for the place; and I should 
certainly have succeeded, if it could have commanded 
the co-operation of the Chancery triad already described. 
Thereupon we suppress our doubts ; we dwell only on wliat 
is favourable ; by violent efforts we overcome all wavering ; 
a false position is thus created, without the vehemence of 
our passion being in the least moderated. 

In times of peace there is no more interesting teadvcs.^ 
for the multitude than the pubWc papet^^ ^\C\Ocv Iwtcvy^ ^o^ 
inforimtion of the latest doings Vu \he ^oxSj^l* ^1 ^«^ ^^"^ 
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papers he prepared were signed by a regular advocate, il 
received a consideration for every such signature. 

This activity of his had become greater rather than 
by my association in it since my return, and it was easy 
see that he thought more of my poetical gifts than of i 
practical capacity, and on that account made every efifcnt 
leave me time for my literary studies and producdniil 
Sound and thorough, but slow of conception and execDtkio,1 
he would get up the case as a private barrister, and wheo 
we met to consult* he would state the case, and leave me to 
work it out, which I did with so much ease, that it caused hiina 
father's purest joy, and once could not refrain from dedariogi 
that, if I were not his own flesh and blood, he should envy me* 

To lighten our work we had engaged a clerk vhoce 
character and individuality, if skilfully elaborated, wii^ 
have adorned a romance. After his school-yearSi wm 
had been profitably spent, and in which he had becooe 
fully master of Latin, and acquired other useful knowledge, 
a dissipated academic life had interfered with his career. 
He dragged on a wretched existence for a time in sickness 
and poverty, till at last he contrived to improve his circum- 
stances by the aid of a fine handwriting and a quickness 
at accounts. Employed by some solicitors, he gradually 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the formalities of legal 
business, and by his honesty and accuracy made everyotA 
he served his patron. He had been frequendy employed 
by our family^ and always gave assistance in l^;al maUeis 
and accounts. 

This man now did his share of our constantly growing 
business, which consisted not only in legal affairs, but alsc 
in the execution of commissions, orders and forwarding 
business. In the council-house he knew all the ways anc 
byways; he was allowed his own place in both buigo 
masters' audiences ; he had been well acquainted with man] 
of the new senators, some of whom had quickly risen tc 
the dignity of ScJwffen^ from the time of their first entrance 
into office, when their attitude was still tliat of doubtful 
hesitancy; in this way he had become to some extent dM 
recipient of their confidence, and so acquired a sort of in* 
fluence. All this he knew how to twiw to the advanta|;e oi 
his patrons, and since the ^tat^ ol\v\&>ftfca\>^ «ciY^>ocM^\sBsi» 
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3n what he undertook, he was always found ready to execute 
•very commission or order with care. 

His presence was not disagreeable; he was slight in build, 
with regular features ; his manner was unobtrusive, though 
something in his expression betrayed an assurance that he 
cnew what had to be done ; moreover, he was cheerful and 
dexterous in clearing away difficulties. He must have been 
Rrell on in the forties, and (to repeat what I said before), I 
regret that I have never introduced him as the driving-wheel 
n the machinery of some noveL 

Hoping that my more serious readers are now somewhat 
ippeased by what I have just related, I will venture to turn 
igain to those bright moments, when love and friendship 
ihone in their fairest light. 

It was natural to such social circles that all birthdays 
should be duly celebrated, with every variety of rejoicing ; 
t was in honour of the birthday of Pastor £wald, that the 
bllowing song was written : — - - 

*' When met in glad communion, 

When wann'd by love and wine, 
To sing this song in union, 

Our voices we*ll combine, 
Through God, who first united. 

Together we remain : 
The flame which once He lighted, 

He now revives again." 

Since this song has been preserved until this day, and 
here is scarcely a merry feast at which it is not joyfully 
evived, we commend it also to all who come after us^ and 
vish to all who sing it or recite it the same delight and inward 
atisfaction which we then experienced, with no thought of 
iny wider world, but forming our own world within our 
: arrow circle. 

It will, of course, be expected that Lili's' birthday, which 
occurred for the seventeenth time on the 23rd June, 1775, 
vas to be celebrated with peculiar honours. She had 
)romised to come to Offenbadi at noon ; and I must admit 
hat our friends, with a happy unanimity, had laid aside all 
nistomary empty compliments at this festival, and had pre- 
)ared for her reception and enteTtainm^tvX, ot\>j vi^ V^aj^x- 
^U tokens as were worthy of her. 
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Other by the hand I " cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 
manner. I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 
she, not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 
it After a long breath we fell into each other's arms with 
deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 
those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 
inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 
changed ; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re- 
conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 
promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 
impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 
perpetud strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 
at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 
that which was forbidden is conunanded, and that which 
was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me, — that I 
felt as before; but the dignity of her character, her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted in it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 
one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 
parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 
manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 
comment and without further formality. For as soon as 
something ideal— and in truth a betrothal such as ours 
merits the name — is brought face to face with reality, then 
when all seems to be settled, a critical time ensues. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, and rightly, for it raust 
assert its authority once for all \ iVie «e\£-coxv^<^ecsK.^ ciS.^^>^ 
fill passion is very great, but we see \t otv\v Xoo ^^xecv^^xN.'e^ 
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In this strange situation, such as niany others, no 
doubt, have painfully experienced, there came to our aid a 
certain lady who was a friend of the family, and possessed 
an intimate icnowledge of all the persons and circumstances 
involved. She was called Mademoiselle Delf ; she with 
her elder sister managed a little business in Heidelberg, and 
on several occasions had owed much to the kindness of the 
chief banking-house in Frankfort. She had known and 
loved Lili from her youth ; she was a person of character, 
grave and masculine in appearance, with an even, fimi, rapid 
step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to the 
world, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense at 
least She could not be called intriguing; she was 
accustomed to watch developments for a long time, and 
to keep her conclusions to herself: but then she had the 
gift of seeing an opportunity, and if she found people 
wavering betwixt doubt and resolution, when everything 
depended upon decision, she would bring such force of 
character to bear on the situation, that she seldom failed to 
accomplish her purpose. Properly speaking shQ had no 
selfish ends; to have accomplished something, to have 
carried something through, especially to have brought about 
a marriage, was reward enough for her. She had long since 
comprehended our position, and, in repeated visits, had 
carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she had 
finally convinced herself that the attachment must be 
encouraged; that our plans, good in intention, but not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy and resolution, must be 
promoted, and this little romance brought to a close as 
speedily as possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 
Lili's mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 
made herself agreeable to them; for in an Imperial City, 
brusqucness of manner like hers is seldom offensive, and 
backed by cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She was 
fully acquainted with our wishes and our hopes ; her love of 
doing something made her see in them a call upon her good 
j offices ; in short she entered into treaty with our parents. 
How she began it, how she removed the difficulties which 
must have stood in her way, I do not know; but she came 
io us one evening and brougVvl \)c\^ cow^wx, ** T^e each 
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Other by the hand I " cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 
manner. I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 
she, not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 
it After a long breath we fell into each other's arms with 
deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 
those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 
inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 
changed; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re- 
conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 
promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 
impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 
perpetual strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 
at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 
that which was forbidden is commanded, and that which 
was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me, — that I 
felt as before; but the dignity of her character, her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted in it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 
one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 
parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 
manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 
comment and without further formality. For as soon as 
something ideal—and in truth a betrothal such as ours 
merits the name — is brought face to face with reality, then 
when all seems to be settled, a critical time ensues. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, and rightly, for it must 
assert its authority once for all ; iVie ^\i-cox\^^^'wi^ cA^<5k>ci^- 
fuJ passion is very great, but we see \t oiAv Xoo ^Ixecv^^^^^'^^ 
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I upon the rocks of opposing realities. A young couple who 
i enter upon married life, unprovided with sufficient means, 
I cannot look forward to a life of honeymoon bliss, especi- 
ally in these latter times; the world immediately presses 
upon them with uncompromising demands, which, if not 
satisfied, make the young couple appear ridiculous. 

Of the insufficiency of the methods which I had seriously 
adopted for the attainment of my end, I could not have 
been aware beforehand, because they would have been 
adequate up to a certain point ; but now that the realization 
of my hopes was drawing nearer, I saw that matters were 
not quite what they ought to be. 

The illusion which passion finds so convenient^ was 
now exposed in all its inconsistency. My house, my 
domestic circumstances, had to be considered in all their 
details, in the light of sober common sense. It xcbs true 
that the whole had been planned by my father with a view 
to a future daughter-in-law; but then what sort of a lady did 
he contemplate ? 

At the end of our third part, the reader made the ac- 
quaintance of the gentle, lovable, intelligent, beautiful, and 
gifted maiden, always the same, affectionate, yet free from 
passion ; she was the fitting key-stone to the arch of which 
the piers were already built. But now, upon calm unbiassed 
reflection, it could not be denied that, in order to fit the 
newly acquired treasure into the niche left for it, a new arch 
would have to be built 1 

However this had not yet become clear to me, nor yet 
to her. But now when I tried to fancy myself bringing her 
to my home, somehow she did not seem to suit it exactly ; 
just as when I went to her parties I had been obliged to 
change and re-change the style of my clothes for fear of 
appearing ridiculous by the side of those gay and fashion- 
able worldlings. But no such change was possible in the 
domestic economy of a substantial burgher-house, rebuilt in 
accordance with an old-fashioned splendour which gave as 
it were a conservative character to the establishment. 

Moreover, even after our parents' consent had been 
gained, it had not been possible to establish friendly rela- 
tions or any intercourse beU-eeu o>\t t^^s^ctive families. 
Different religious opinions pTod\3iCfed ^x^eteoxV^^^^W 
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111 this strange situation, such as niany others, no 
doubt, have painfully experienced, there came to our aid a 
certain lady who was a friend of the family, and possessed | 
an intimate icnowledge of all the persons and circumstances 
involved. She was called Mademoiselle Delf ; she with 
her elder sister managed a little business in Heidelberg, and 
on several occasions had owed much to the kindness of the 
chief banking-house in Frankfort. She had known and 
loved Lili from her youth ; she was a person of character, 
grave and masculine in appearance, with an even, fimi^ rapid 
step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to the 
world, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense at 
least She could not be called intriguing; she was 
accustomed to watch developments for a long time, and 
to keep her conclusions to herself: but then she had the 
gift of seeing an opportunity, and if she found people 
wavering betwixt doubt and resolution, when everything 
depended upon decision, she would bring such force of 
character to bear on the situation, that she seldom failed to 
accomplish her purpose. Properly speaking shQ had no 
selfish ends; to have accomplished something, to have 
carried something through, especially to have brought about 
a marriage, was reward enough for her. She had long since 
comprehended our position, and, in repeated visits, had 
carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she had 
finally convinced herself that the attachment must be 
encouraged; that our plans, good in intention, but not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy and resolution, must be 
promoted, and this little romance brought to a close as 
speedily as possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 

Lili's mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 

made herself agreeable to them; for in an Imperial City, 

brusqueness of manner like hers is seldom offensive, and 

backed by cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She was 

fully acquainted with our wishes and our hopes ; her love of 

j doing something made her see in them a call upon her good 

J offices; in short she entered iuto treaty with our parents. 

y How she began it, how she lemoN^^ >^^ ^\^c»Sjc«^ -^l^cMi5w 

f must have stood in her vray, 1 Ao tvoxVtvo^ -, \s^v^^ ja^ 

^o us one evening and brougVit t\ve cotvs^tvx, ^^^ ^ 
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other by the hand 1 " cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 
manner. I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 
she, not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 
it. After a long breath we fell into each other's arms with 
deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 
those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 
inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 
changed ; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re- 
conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 
promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 
impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 
perpetual strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 
at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 
that which was forbidden is commanded, and that which 
was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me, — that I 
felt as before ; but the dignity of her character^ her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted iii it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 

one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 

parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 

manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 

comment and without further formality. For as soon as 

something ideal—and in truth a betrothal such as ours 

merits the name — ^is brought face lo isiCfc Vvicv x^\^:^^'^« 

when all seems to be settled, a cr\l\ca\ \I\m^ «osjo«&* '^'^ 

outward world is utterly unmerciful aa^ t\^V^^%^^^ "^ "^ 

assert its authority once for all : the aetf-cotv^'^ex*:'^ <^v^ 

fuJ passion is very great, but we see \t on\v too oSx«w*s 
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n the rocks of opposing realities. A young couple who 
.T upon married life, unprovided with sufficient means, 
not look forward to a life of honeymoon bliss, especi- 
in these latter times; the world immediately presses 
n them with uncompromising demands, which, if not 
sfied, make the young couple appear ridiculous^ 
Of the insufficiency of the methods which I had seriously 
pted for the attainment of my end, I could not have 
n aN^-are beforehand, because they would have been 
quate up to a certain point; but now that the realization 
ny hopes was dmwing nearer, I saw that matters were 
quite what they ought to be. 

The illusion which passion finds so convenient, was 
^ exposed in all its inconsistency. My house, my 
nestic circumstances, had to be considered in all their 
lils, in the light of sober common sense. It \cbs tnie 
t the whole had been planned by my father with a view 
I future daughter-in-law; but then what sort of a lady did 
contemplate ? 

At the end of our third part, the reader made the ac- 
intance of the gentle, lovable, intelligent, beautiful, and 
ed maiden, always the same, affectionate, yet free from 
sion ; she was the fitting key-stone to the arch of which 
piers were already built. But now, upon calm unbiassed 
ection, it could not be denied that, in order to fit the 
^ly acquired treasure into the niche left for it, a new arch 
jld have to be built 1 

However this had not yet become clear to me, nor yet 
ler. But now when I tried to fancy myself bringing her 
iiy home, somehow she did not seem to suit it exactly; 
: as when I went to her parties I had been obliged to 
nge and re-change the style of my clothes for fear of 
)earing ridiculous by the side of those gay and fashion- 
e worldlings. But no such change was possible in the 
nestic economy of a substantial burgher-house, rebuilt in 
ordance with an old-fashioned splendour which gave as 
kere a conservative character to the establishment 
Aforeover, even aket out '^letvv^ cowaeox Vad been 
ed, it had not been poss\b\^ to esXaJoX^&V \tv«^^ ^^. 
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When we call to mind the extraordinary additional powers 
which these ancient families further enjoyed with regard to 
chapter-houses^ knightly orders, ecclesiastical associations, 
guilds and fraternities, it is not surprising that this numerous 
body of influential persons, who regarded themselves as 
a hierarchy of peers, passed untroubled days in well-ordered 
worldly activity, and without particular effort laid up for 
and bequeathed to their descendants a similar self-satisfac 
tion. Nor was this class deficient in intellectual culture, 
for in the previous century the higher military and com- 
mercial education had made distinct advances: it had 
spread to the whole of aristocratic and diplomatic society, 
and, at the same time, had succeeded in awakening a 
general interest in literature and philosophy, and had given 
men a wide outlook, not altogether flattering to the existing 
state of things. 

In Germany it had hardly occurred to anyone as yet to 
look with envy on this vast privileged class, or to grudge it 
its obvious worldly advantages. The middle classes had 
quietly devoted themselves to commerce and the sciences, 
and by these pursuits, as well as by the practice of the 
mechanical arts, so closely related to them, had raised them- 
selves to a position of importance which fully compensated 
their political inferiority ; the free or partially free cities en- 
couraged their activity, so that members of these classes 
were enabled to lead a life of peace and comfort. The man 
who increased his wealth, or enhanced his intellectual influ- 
ence, especially in matters of law or state, could always be 
sure of enjoying both respect and authority. In the Supreme 
Courts of the empire, and elsewhere, the bench of nobles 
was faced by one of learned lawyers ; the freer, less restricted 
outlook of the one worked in friendly harmony with the 
deeper insight of the other; and not a trace of rivalry 
between them could be detected in every-day life. The 
noble felt secure in his exclusive and time-hallowed privi- 
leges, and the burgher felt it beneath his dignity to pretend 
to their possession by adding a prefix to his name.* The 
merchant and manufacturer had enough to do in trying to 
keep pace with other nations in their more rapid progress. 

* The "von " which in Gcimaxv^ \\vo^ yiVvo ^t^ ccvtsoblecl prefix to 
their tturnames, 

VOL. II. ^ 
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die qoict, comfortable citizen innomtfly derdops a putj 
spuit, whidi with our present limitations ve ndtliier can ooc 
should get rid of. Every easy-going penon thus fieeb n 
interest resembling that whidi people take in a wager: ve 
experience an mircil gain or loss, and, like a play-goer, fed 
a very lively, though imaginary sympathy in the good or 
evil fortune of odiers. This sympathy often seems ari)itnuy, 
bet i: rests on moral groimd& For now we give to praue- 
worthy designs the applause they deserve; and now, carried 
away by bnlliant successes, we are (Irawn towards thoK | 
whose plans we should otherwise have censored. Abundant | 
insunces were furnished by the times of which I speak. I 
Frederick the Second, confident of his power, seemed to ' 
hold in his hand the fate of Europe and die world; Cacb^ ^ 
rine, a great woman, who had proved herself every way j 
worthy of a throne, provided able and hig^y faTOured men I 
with an ample sphere of action by extending the dominion j 
of their Empress ; and as this was done at the expense of I 
tlie Turks, whose contempt for us we are apt to repay with ' 
interest, it did not seem a sacrifice of human life, when 
these infidels were slain by thousands. The burning of the 
f.eet in the harbour of Tschesme caused universal rejokdngs 
throughout tlie civilized world, and everyone shared in the 
arrogance of victory, the extravagance of which can be 
gauged by the fact tliat a warship was actually blown up in 
the Roads of Inborn to provide a model for an artistic 
study, so that a true picture of that great event might be pre- 
served. Not long after this, a young northern king, likewise 
acting on his own authority, seized the reins of government 
ITie aristocrats whom he overthrew were not lamented, for 
aristocracy finds no favour with the public, since it is its 
nature to work in silence, and it is secure in proportion as 
it escapes obsen'ation ; and in this case the people thought 
all the better of the young king, since in order to counter- 
balance the power of the higher ranks, he was obliged to 
favour the lower classes, and to conciliate their good will. 

The lively interest of the world was still more excited 
when a whole people piepaied xo t^^cx \3c«.Yt vnde^^endence. 
The same drama on asmaWet sca\e\^d^'t^^\w«w-wi4sSfc*^ 
.itk interest: Corsica ^^^ ^C^-S-^-^^ 
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designs frustrated, passed through Germany to England, and 
won all hearts. He was a handsome man, slight, fair, full 
of grace and kindliness; I saw him in Bethmann's house, 
where he stopped a short time, and received with cheerful 
cordiality the curious visitors who thronged to see him. But 
now similar events were to be repeated in a remote quarter 
of the globe ; we wished the Americans all success, and the 
names of Franklin and Washington began to shine in the 
firmament of politics and war. Much had been accom- 
plished to improve the condition of humanity, and now 
in France, a new and benevolent sovereign evinced the good 
intention of limiting his own action to.the removal of many 
abuses and to the pursuit of the noblest ends, while he 
introduced a regular and efficient system of administration, 
dispensed with all arbitrary power, and ruled by law and 
justice alone; hence the brightest hopes spread over the 
whole world, and confident youth promised itself and all 
contemporaries a fair, nay glorious future. 

All these events, however, interested me only so far as 
society at large took an interest in them ; I myself and my 
immediate circle did not concern ourselves with the news of 
the day ; our object was to get to know man ; we were con- 
tent to let people in general go their own way. 

The tranquillized condition of Germany, of which my 
native town had forified a part for more than a century, had 
remained intact in spite of many wars and convulsions. The 
existence of the most varied social grades, including as they 
did the highest as well as the lowest, the Emperor as well as 
the Jew, instead of separating the various members, seemed 
rather to unite them ; and this condition of things was con- 
ducive to a feeling of contentment. Even when the sove- 
reign princes were subordinated to the Emperor, their 
electoral right and the prerogatives which it carried with it, 
and which they asserted, made them in a real sense his equals. 
But now the independent princes had become closely 
linked to the highest rank of royalty, so that, in view of their 
important privUeges, they considered themselves eo^l \xv 
rank with the highest, indeed in a ceilatm ^eti^^ %>a:^TvQkX \a 
them, since the spiritual electoral pnt\ce& >KaA ^t^'cr^^^ 
before all others, and, as scions of tYve YkVctMdJVj > e»w»R.^ 
undisputed place of honour. 
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steps and proceed in opposition to the opinion of those who 
consider that whatever is suffices; for to me nothing of 
that sort suffices, and I have already confessed to you my 
ambition in this respect. And I here avow that I do not 
envy those who, starting from the lowest stations, have 
climbed higher than myself; for on this point I by no 
means agree with those of my own rank, who are wont to 
sneer at persons of a lower origin, who have, by their own 
ability, raised themselves to eminence. For with perfect 
right those are to be preferred to us, who have seized and 
made use of the means to glory, which we ourselves neg- 
lected ; they may be the sons of fullers or of tanners, but 
they have attained their ends, in the face of greater diffi- 
culties than we have ever met with. The ignorant man, 
who envies another's distinction as a scholar^ is not only to 
be called a fool, but is to be reckoned among the miserable 
— indeed among the most miserable; and our nobles, in 
particular, are affiicted with this infirmity which makes them 
look askance at such accomplishments. For what, in God's 
name, is the reason for our envying those who possess 
what we have despised? A\liy have we not applied our- 
selves to the law ? why have we not ourselves this excellent 
learning, the best of arts ? And now fullers, shoe-makers, 
and wheelwrights, have outrun us. Why have we forsaken 
our post, why left the most liberal studies to menials and 
(shame on us!) their dirty hands? Most justly has that 
heritage of nobility which we despised been seized by 
everyone possessed of skill and industry, and turned to 
profit by their diligence. Wretched beings that we are, who 
neglect that which suffices to raise the very humblest above 
us. Let us cease to envy, and strive also to obtain what 
others, to our deep disgrace, have claimed for themselves. 

" Every longing for glory is honourable ; all striving for 
excellence is praiseworthy. May every rank retain its own 
honour, and be decked with its own ornaments ! I will not 
despise those ancestral portraits any more than the well- 
filled genealogical table ; but whatever their worth may be, 
it does not belong to us, imless by our own merits we make 
it ours ; nor can it endure, if the nobility do not adopt the 
manners which become them. In vain will yonder Cat ta^vvd. 
corpulent head of a noble house i^\tv\. \.o \^<^ ^\;^\^^^ 
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^ Leaving out of account the usual temporary fluctuations, we 
? may certainly say that it was on the whole a time of honest 
s enterprise, unparalleled in the past and unlikely to continue 
^ long in the future^ in consequence of the rise in prices at 
home and abroad. 

My position with regard to the upper classes at this time 
was very favourable. In Weri/ier^ to be sure, unpleasant- 
nesses arising on the border-line where two classes meet were 
referred to with some intolerance ; but this was overlooked 
in consideration of the generally passionate character of the 
book^ and it was obvious that the passage was not introduced 
with any special purpose in view. 

But Gotz vm BerlicJungm had set me quite right with 
the upper classes ; whatever proprieties of the earlier litera- 
ture I may have violated, I had depicted the old German 
social conditions with considerable learning and adroitness ; 
at the head I had set the inviolable emperor, I had 
introduced various other grades of society, and I had de- 
picted a knight who, in a time of general hwlessness, had 
determined as a single private individual to act uprightly, if 
not lawfully, and in consequence found himself in very sorry 
case. This complicated story, however, was not a mere 
fabrication, but founded on fact ; it was bright and lifelike 
throughout, and consequently here and there betrayed a 
modern tone ; but, nevertheless, the whole is permeated with 
the spirit which breathes in the life-story of the brave stout- 
hearted man as he tells it in his own words, and so perhaps 
not altogether impartially. 

The family still flourished; its connection with the 
Fmnkish chivalry had remained in its integrity, although 
that connection, like much else dating from that time, may 
have grown somewhat indistinct and ineflective. 

Now all at once the little stream of Jaxt, and the castle 
of Jaxthausen, acquired a poetic importance ; travellers 
began to visit them, as well as the Town Hall at Heilbronn. 
It was known that I had a mind to write about other 
episodes in the same period of history ; and many a family^ 
yfWich could trace its origin back lo \feaX Xrai^^^VvaT^^ \a va; 
/ts ancestors brought to the light m the sam^ vi^ci* 

A peculiar sat&factioa is felt verj getv^TO.\Jcj ^\«xv^^^ 
recalls a nation's history to its tecoWecXxotv Vci ^^ ^^ 
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] way ; men rejoice in the virtues of their ancestors, and smile 

;at failings, which they believe they themselves have long 

' since overcome. Such a delineation never fails to call fortli 
interest and applause, and in this way my play achieved a 

I considerable success. 

Yet it may be worth while to remark, that among the 

] numerous advances made to me and the number of young 
persons who attached themselves to me, there was not a 
single man of rank ; but on the other hand, many who had 
already arrived at the age of thirty sought me and visited 
me, their aims and endeavours inspired by the joyful hope 
of further fitting themselves to be serious members of their 
fatherland and a wider humanity. 

At this time a general and active interest had sprung up 
in the period of the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century. The works of Ulrich von Hutien fell into 
my hands, and I was not a little struck to see something so 
similar to what had taken place in his time, again manifest- 
ing itself in our latter days. 

The following letter of Ulrich von Hutten to Billibald 
Pyrkheimer, may therefore suitably find a place here : — 
" What fortune gives us, it generally takes away again ; 

j and not only that — everything else which accrues to man 
from without is, we see, subject to chance. And yet I am 
now striving for honour, which I would fain obtain without 
ill will, or even in any fashion ; for a fiery thirst for glory 
possesses me, so that I wish to rise to as high a rank of 
nobility as possible. I should make but a poor figure in my 
own eyes, dear Billibald, if, bom in the rank, in the family 
I am, and of such ancestors, I could be content to count 
myself noble, though I had never ennobled myself by my 
own exertions. So great a work have I in my mind 1 my 
thoughts are higher I it is not that I wish to see myself pro- 
moted to a more distinguished and more brilliant rank ; but 
I would fain seek a fountain elsewhere, whence I might draw 
1 1 a peculiar nobility of my own, and not be counted among 
' the factitious nobility, contented with what I have received 

I from my ancestors. On the contrary, I would add to those 

j advantages something of my own, which might, from me, 

j pass to my posterity. 

1 ** Therefore, in my studies and my efforts, I direct my 
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] of his ancestors, whilst he himself, in his inactivity, 
resembles a clod rather than the men who set him a shining 
example of manly virtue. 

" So much have I wished most fully and most frankly to 
confide to you respecting my ambition and its nature." 

Although, perhaps, not with the same rapid sequence of 
thought, yet manly and vigorous sentiments similar in 
purport were familiar to me from the lips of my more 
distinguished friends and acquaintances, and their results 
were evident in an honest activity. It had become a creed, 
that everyone must earn for himself a personal nobility, 
and if any rivalry showed itself in those hopeful times, it 
was those above that emulated those below them. 

We others, on the contrary, had what we wished : tlie 
free and approved exercise of the talents bestowed on us by 
nature, so far at least as was compatible with our position 
as citizens of Frankfort. 

For my native city held a peculiar position, and one 
which has not been enough considered. While the more 
northern of the Free Imperial Cities could boast of an 
extensive commerce, and the more southern ones, though of 
lesser commercial importance, owed their prosperity to art 
and manufacture, Frankfort on the Main exhibited a some- 
what mixed character, combining the results of trade, wealth, 
and property in land and houses with the love of learning 
and the collection of works of art. 

The Lutheran faith was the prevailing religion. The 
ancient lords of the Gau, who took their name from the 
house of Limburg; the house of Frauenstein, originally 
only a club, but during the troubles occasioned by the lower 
classes faithful to the side of enlightenment ; the jurists and 
other members of the well-to-do and intelligent classes 
were all eligible for the magistracy ; even those mechanics 
who had upheld the cause of order at a critical time, were 
admitted to the council, though excluded from advance- 
ment. The other institutions acting as checks on the con- 
stitution, the arrangements for carrying on the routine of 
government and all the offices connected with such a con- 
stitution, afforded many persons a sphere for their activity ; 
while trade and manufacture, in so favourable a situation, 
could develop unhindered. 
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The higher nobility kept to itself, unenvied and almost 
unnoticed ; a second class, pressing close upon it, was forced 
to be more active, and resting upon a solid foundation of 
wealthy old families, sought to distinguish itself by political 
and legal learning. 

The members of the so-called Reformed persuasion 
composed, like the refugees in other places, a distinguished 
class, and when they rode out in fine equipages on 
Sundays to their service in Bockenheim, seemed to cele- 
brate a sort of triumph over the citizen party, who had the 
privilege of going to church on foot in good weather and 
in bad. 

The Roman Catholics were scarcely noticed ; but they 
also were aware of the advantages which the other two 
denominations had appropriated to themselves* 
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festivities enters as prologue, makes his usual hackneyed 
speech, and ends with the rhyme : 

" The wedding feast is at the house 
Of mine host of the Golden Louse." 

To obviate the charge of violating the unity of place, 
the aforesaid tavern, with its glittering insignia, was placed 
in the background of the theatre; but arranged so that 
all its four sides could be presented to view, as though it 
were turned round on a pivot ; and the front scenes had 
to be altered accordingly. 

In the first act, the front of the house facing the street 
was turned to the audience, with its golden sign magnified 
as it were by the solar microscope ; in the second act, the 
other three sides, which faced towards the garden, a little 
wood, and a lake respectively. The nearness of the lake 
gave rise to a prediction that in aftertimes the decorator 
would have little difficulty in making a wave dash over the 
whole stage right up to the prompter's box. 

But all this does not reveal the real interest of the piece ; 
for the comic element, which was carried to absurd lengths, 
consisted in the fact that the whole of the dramatis pasofia 
were given traditional German nick-names and abusive 
appellations^ which both indicated the characters of the 
individuals, and determined their relations to one another. * 

As we would fain hope that the present book will be 
read aloud in good society, and even in respectable family 
circles, we cannot venture, after the custom of every play- 
bill, to name our persons here in order, nor to cite such 
passages as show them most characteristically; although 
merry, droll, but harmless allusions and witty jokes could 
not fail to appear in the most natural manner. We add one 
leaf as a specimen, leaving our editors the liberty of 
deciding upon its admissibility. 

Cousin Schuft (scamp), through his relationship to the 
family, was entitled to an invitation to the feast ; no one 
had anything to say against it; for though he was a 
thoroughly good-for-nothing fellow, yet there he was, and 
since he was there, they could not very well leave him out : 
on such a feast-day, too, it would not do to te-tftavsii^x. ^i^a^ 
they had occasionally been displeased m^>K!kXGk« 
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the requisites of good rhythm and rhyme could not be 

wholly neglected. Ramler, though proceeding on vague 

principles, was always severe towards his own productions, 

and could not help exercising the same severity towards 

those of others. He transformed prose into verse, altered 

and improved the works of others, by which means he 

earned little thanks and only confused the issues still more. 

I'hose writers succeeded best who still conformed to the 

old custom of rhyme with a certain observance of syllabic 

^ quantity, and, guided by a natural taste, observed laws still 

^ unformulated and undetermined ; as, for example, Wieland, 

'' who, although inimitable, for a long time served as a model 

to mediocre poets. ^ 

' But still at best the practice of writers remained un- 

certain, and there was perhaps no one,* even among the 
best, who did not at some moment become confused. 
Hence the misfortune, that the real period of genius in 
our literary history produced little whidi, in its kind, could 
be pronounced correct ; for here, also, the time was full of 
movement, stimulus, and energy, but not reflective and 
satisfying its own standard. 

In order, however, to find a firm soil in which poetic 
genius might take root, — to discover an element in which 
it was possible to breathe freely, writers had turned their 
glance to a period some centuries back, in which thorough 
and excellent work stood in brilliant contrast to the general 
chaos surrounding it, and thus they became familiar with 
the poetic art of those times. The Minnesingers lay too far 
from us; we should have been obliged first to study the 
language, and that was not our concern, we wanted to live 
and not to learn. 

Hans Sachs, the really masterly poet, appealed to us 
most A man of true talent, not indeed a knight or courtier 
like the Minnesingers, but a plain citizen^ such as we 
also boasted ourselves to be. A didactic realism suited 
us, and on many occasions we made use of his easy rhytlim 
and the readily recurring rhyme. H\% xsvdXiTi^^x ^iR^kir.^'^^ 
ticularljr suitable to such occa6\ona\ p\«iWk ^N^^^^fc'^^^^ 
called upon to write. 
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the quiet, comfortable citizen innocently develops 
spirit, which with our present limitations we neither can nor 
should get rid of. Every easy-going person thus feels an 
interest resembling that which people take in a wager : le 
experience an unreal gain or loss, and, like a play-goer, fed 
a very lively, though imaginary sympathy in the good or 
evil fortune of others. This sympathy often seems arbitrary, 
but it rests on moral grounds. For now we give to praiw- I 
worthy designs the applause they deserve ; and now, carried 
away by brilliant successes, we are drawn towards those 
whose plans we should otherwise have censured. Abundant 
instances were furnished by the times of which I speak. 

Frederick the Second, confident of his power, seemed to 
hold in his hand the fate of Europe and the world ; Cathe- 
rine, a great woman, who had proved herself every way 
worthy of a throne^ provided able and highly favoured men 
with an ample sphere of action by extending the dominion 
of their Empress ; and as this was done at the expense of 
the Turks, whose contempt for us we are apt to repay with 
interest, it did not seem a sacrifice of human life, when 
these infidels were slain by thousands. The burning of the 
fleet in the harbour of Tsdiesme caused universal rejoicings 
throughout the civilized world, and everyone shared in the 
arrogance of victory, the extravagance of which can be 
gauged by the fact that a warship was actually blown up in 
the Roads of I^eghorn to provide a model for an artistic 
study, so that a true picture of that great event might be pre- 
served. Not long after this, a young northern king, likewise 
acting on his own authority, seized the reins of government. 
The aristocrats whom he overthrew were not lamented, for 
aristocracy finds no favour with the public, since it is its 
nature to work in silence, and it is secure in proportion as 
it escapes obsen^ation ; and in this case the people thought 
all the better of the young king, since in order to counter- 
balance the power of the higher ranks, he was obliged to 
favour the lower classes, and to conciliate their good will. 

The lively interest of the world was still more excited 

when a whole people ptepaied \.o t.^^cx >i\^\x \svde.T)endence. 

The same drama on a smaWet sca\^\v^^^x«a^^\i^Ti^^85s^«^ 

mth interest: Corsica bad \onft >^^Ti ^?^^^^^^^^^ 

^hlchall eyes were directed •, Pao\^.^Vv^^^^^'^>^>s^^^xv^^ 
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designs frustratedi passed through Germany to England, and 
won all hearts. He was a handsome man, slight, fair, full 
of grace and kindliness ; I saw him in Bethroann's house, 
where he stopped a short time, and received with cheerful 
cordiality the curious visitors who thronged to see him. But 
now similar events were to be repeated in a remote quarter 
of the globe ; we wished the Americans all success, and the 
names of Franklin and Washington began to shine in the 
firmament of politics and war. Much had been accom- 
plished to improve the condition of humanity, and now 
in France, a new and benevolent sovereign evinced the good 
intention of limiting his own action to, the removal of many 
abuses and to the pursuit of the noblest ends, while he 
introduced a regular and efficient system of administration, 
dispensed with all arbitrary power, and ruled by law and 
justice alone; hence the brightest hopes spread over the 
whole world, and confident youth promised itself and all 
contemporaries a fair, nay glorious future. 

AH these events, however, interested me only so far as 
society at large took an interest in them ; I myself and my 
immediate circle did not concern ourselves with the news of 
the day ; our object was to get to know man ; we were con- 
tent to let people in general go their own way. 

The tranquillized condition of Germany, of which my 
native town had foriAed a part for more than a century, had 
remained intact in spite of many wars and convulsions. The 
existence of the most varied social grades, including as they 
did the highest as well as the lowest, the Emperor as well as 
the Jew, instead of separating the various members, seemed 
ratlier to unite them ; and this condition of things was con- 
ducive to a feeling of contentment. Even when the sove- 
reign princes were subordinated to the Emperor, their 
electoral right and the prerogatives which it carried with it, 
and which they asserted, made them in a real sense his equals. 
But now the independent princes had become closely 
linked to the highest rank of royalty, so that, in view of their 
important privUeges, they considered themselves equal ia 
rank with the highestf indeed in a ceitaim ^tv&^ ^>\\rxnss^ \s: 
them, since the spiritual electoral pnt\ce!& V-sA ^x^'cs^^^ 
before all others, and, as scions of tYie YkYCtaidDi > cNsccsoftS 
undisputed place of honour. 
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I should accompany them to Switzerland, was welcome. 
Encouraged by my father's approval, who looked with. 
pleasure on the idea of my travelling in that direction, 
and advised me to cross over into Italy, if a suitable 
occasion should offer itself, my mind was quickly made up, 
and I soon had everything packed for the journey. With 
vague intimations but without leave-taking, I parted from 
Lili ; she had so grown into my heart, that I did not seem 
to be going from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my merry fellow- '. 
travellers in Darmstadt. At the court there we were still 
expected to behave with perfect propriety; here it was , 
really Count Haugwitz who took the lead. He was the 
youngest of us all, well-built, of a refined, noble appearance, 
with gentle, kindly features, of an equable disposition, 
sympathetic, but with so much moderation, that, compared 
with the others, he appeared quite impassive. Consequently, 
he had to put up with all sorts of jibes and nicknames from 
them. This was all very well, so long as they believed that 
they might act like children of nature ; but as soon as the 
occasion called for propriety, and we were again obliged, 
not unwillingly, to resume our proper characters, he would 
then manage to arrange and smooth over everything, so 
that we always came off with tolerable credit, if not with 
distinction. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merck, who in his 
Mephistophelian manner looked upon my intended journey 
with an evil eye, and described my companions, who had 
paid him a visit, with a relentless penetration. In his way 
he knew me thoroughly ; my naive and indomitable good 
nature was a grief to him ; the everlasting letting things go 
their own way, the live and let live was his detestation. ** It 
is a stupid plan," he said, " your going with tliese lads ; " 
and then he would describe them aptly, but not altogether 
justly. Throughout there was a want of kindly feeling, and 
this made me think I could see further than he did, although 
I did not in fact do so, but only knew how to appreciate 
those sides of their character which lay outside his horizon. 

•* You will not stay long with them 1 " was the sum of his 
remarks. On this occasion I remember a remarkable saving 
of his, which he repeated to tne aX a\^\Ax >A\sNfc^^^^NS^ecv 
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'^"JLeaving out of account the usual temporary fluctuations, we 

' ^nay certainly say that it was on the whole a time of honest 

enterprise, unparalleled in the past and imlikely to continue 

long in the future^ in consequence of the rise in prices at 

home and abroad. 

My position with regard to the upper classes at this time 
was very favourable. In Weri/ier^ to be sure, tmpleasant- 
nesses arising on the border-line where two classes meet were 
referred to with some intolerance ; but this was overlooked 
in consideration of the generally passionate character of the 
book^ and it was obvious that the passage was not introduced 
with any special purpose in view. 

But Goiz vm BerHc)ungm had set me quite right with 
the upper classes ; whatever proprieties of the eariier litera- 
ture I may have violated, I had depicted the old German 
social conditions with considerable learning and adroitness ; 
at the head I had set the inviolable emperor, I had 
introduced various other grades of society, and I had de- 
picted a knight who^ in a time of general lawlessness, had 
determined as a single private individual to act uprightly, if 
not lawfully, and in consequence found himself in very sorry 
case. This complicated story, however, was not a mere 
fabrication, but founded on fact ; it was bright and lifelike 
Uiroughout, and consequently here and there betrayed a 
modem tone ; but, nevertheless, the whole is permeated with 
the spirit which breathes in the life-story of the brave stout- 
hearted man as he tells it in his own words, and so perhaps 
not altogether impartially. 

The family still flourished; its connection with the 
Frankish chivalry had remained in its integrity, although 
that connection, like much else dating from that time, may 
have grown somewhat indistinct and ineflective. 

Now all at once the little stream of Jaxt, and the castle 
of Jaxthausen, acquired a poetic importance; travellers 
began to visit them, as well as the Town Hall at Heilbronn. 

It was known that I had a mind to write about other 
episodes in the same period of history ; and many a family, 
wJiich couid trace its origin back, to \5mX \;vreifc^\iS^^ \a ^rj 
Its ancestors brought to the light m ftie ^m^ v<^^, 

A peculiar sat&faction is fell verj gecv^taScj ^X^sxi'^^' 
recalls a nation's history to its tecoWecXxotv \ti ^^ ^^^ 
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ly ; men rejoice in the virtues of their ancestorSi and smik I d 

failings, which they believe they themselves have long |o 
ice overcome. Such a delineation never fails to call forth 
terest and applause^ and in this way my play achieved a 
tnsiderable success. 

Yet it may be worth while to remark, that among the 
imerous advances made to me and the number of young 
irsons who attached themselves to me, there was not a^ 
igle man of rank ; but on the other hand, many who had 
ready arrived at the age of thirty sought me and visited 
e, their aims and endeavours inspired by the joyful hope 

further fitting themselves to be serious members of their 
therland and a wider humanity. 

At this time a general and active interest had sprung up 

the period of the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
ntury. The works of Ulrich von Hutten fell into 
y hands, and I was not a little struck to see something so 
xiilar to what had taken place in his time, again manifest- 
g itself in our latter days. 

The following letter of Ulrich von Hutten to Billibald 
f^rkheimer, may therefore suitably find a place here : — 

" What fortune gives us, it generally takes away again ; 
id not only that — everything else which accrues to man 
)m without is, we see, subject to chance. And yet I am 
>w striving for honour, which I would fain obtain without 
will, or even in any fashion ; for a fiery thirst for glory 
ssesses me, so that I wish to rise to as high a rank of 
bility as possible. I should make but a poor figure in my 
^n eyes, dear Billibald, if, bom in the rank, in the family 
am, and of such ancestors, I could be content to count 
^self noble, though I had never ennobled myself by my 
'n exertions. So great a work have I in my mind ! my 
>ughts are higher ! it is not that I wish to see myself pro- 
>ted to a more distinguished and more brilliant rank ; but 
vould fain seek a fountain elsewhere, whence I niight draw 
)eculiar nobility of my own, and not be counted among 
5 factitious nobility, contented with what I have received 
m my ancestors. On the contwcr^, \ N^owVi ^M to those 
antages something of my ON«itv^ ^YvvOcv xcCvifiox^ Vt^xa. xsnr^ 



I should accompany tbem to bwitzerland, was welcome. 
Encouraged by my father's approval, who looked with 
pleasure on the idea of my travelling in that direction, 
and advised me to cross over into Italy, if a suitable 
occasion should offer itself, my mind was quickly made up, 
and I soon had everything packed for the journey. With 
vague intimations but without leave-taking, I parted from 
Lili ; she had so grown into my heart, tliat I did not seem 
to be going from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my meny fellow- 
travellers in Darmstadt At the court there we were still 
expected to behave with perfect propriety; here it was 
really Count Haugwitz who took the lead. He was the 
youngest of us all, well-built, of a refined, noble appearance, 
with gentle, kindly features, of an equable disposition, 
sympathetic, but with so much moderation, that, compared 
with the others, he appeared quite impassive. Consequently^ 
he had to put up with all sorts of jibes and nicknames from 
them. This was all very well, so long as they believed that 
they might act like children of nature ; but as soon as the 
occasion called for propriety, and we were again obliged, 
not unwillingly, to resume our proper characters, he would 
then manage to arrange and smooth over everything, so 
that we always came off with tolerable credit, if not with 
distinction. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merck, who in his 
Mephistophelian maimer looked upon my intended journey 
with an evil eye, and described my companions, who had 
paid him a visit, with a relentless penetration. In his way 
he knew me thoroughly ; my naive and indomitable good 
nature was a grief to him ; the everlasting letting things go 
their own way, the live and let live was his detestation. " It 
is a stupid plan," he said, '* your going with tliese lads ; ** 
and then he would describe them aptly, but not altogether 
justly. Throughout there was a want of kindly feeling, and 
this made me diink I could see further than he did, although 
I did not in fact do so, but only knew how to appreciate 
those sides of their character which lay outside his horizon. 

•* You will not stay long with them 1 " was the sum of his 
remarks. On this occasion I remember a remarkable savins 
of hiSi which he repeated to me at a later time, and wa 



indeed service such as this is one of the greatest i 
nesses a man can experience ; and it is of it that tli 
romances of chivalry tell in their obscure, but vi^ 
manner. There was no question that she ruled me, ar 
did well to exult in her power ; for in' this contest the 
and the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an equal 

This repeated, though often brief appearance of m 
their circle, was all the more effective. Johann Andr 
always a supply of music ; I contributed new pieces 
by others or myself ; so that poetical and musical bio 
showered down upon us. It was a thoroughly br 
time ; a certain exaltation animated the company, and 
were no dull moments. Without question this feelin^ 
the outcome of our relation to one another, and t 
communicated itself to the rest. For where inclinatio 
passion show themselves in their natural boldness, 
encourage timid souls, who begin to wonder why they s 
suppress their equally valid rights. Hence love a 
hi&erto more or less concealed, were now seen to de 
without reserve ; while others, which did not admit of 
avowal, still meandered on pleasantly in the shade. 

If, because of my multifarious avocations, I coul 
pass whole days in the country with her, yet the 
evenings gave us opportunity for prolonged meetin 
the open air. Lovers will take pleasure in the folL 
incident. 

Ours was a condition of which it stands written 
sleep, but my heart wakes." Light and darkness were 
to us ; the light of the day could not outshine the li^ 
love, and the night was turned into brightest day b 
radiance of passion. 

One clear starlight evening we had been walking 
in the open country till it was quite late ; and after 
seen her and her friends home to their several doon 
Anally had taken leave of her, I felt so little inclin 
sleep that I immediately set off on another ramble. I 
the high-road to Frankfort, giving myself up to my the 
and hopes; I seated myself on a bench, in the ] 
stillness of night, under the gleaming starry heavens, 
might belong only to myself and her. 

My attention was attracted by a sound quite nea 



little animal. It might be a hedgehog, or a weasel, or what 
ever creature is in the habit of burrowing by night. 

Having set off again towards the city and gone as far as 
the Roderberg, I recognized, by their chalk-white gleam, th< 
steps which lead up to the vineyards. I ascended them, sai 
down, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the dawn had broken, and I founc 
myself opposite, the high wall, which in earlier times hac 
been erected to defend the heights on this side. Sachsen 
hausen lay before me, light mists marked the course of th< 
river ; it felt cool and pleasant to me. 

There I waited till the sun, rising gradually behind me 
lighted up the landscape lying before me. There lay th( 
spot where I was again to see my beloved, and I returnee 
slowly to the paradise where she still slept. 

On account of my increasing circle of business, which 
from love to her, I was anxious to establish and extend 
my visits to Ofifenbach became more rare, and hence aros< 
a somewhat painful predicament : it seemed as if I were 
neglecting and wasting the present for the sake of th( 
future. 

As my prospects were now gradually improving, I tool 
them to be more promising than they really were, anc 
I thought the more of coming to a speedy decision, since sc 
public an intimacy could not go on much longer without 
causing embarrassment. And, as is usual in such cases, w( 
did not expressly say so to one another ; but the feeling o 
perfect mutual satisfaction, the full conviction that a separa 
tion was impossible, the confidence reposed by each in th< 
other, — all this produced such a seriousness, that I, whc 
had firmlv resolved never again to become involved in t 
protracted connection of the kind, and who found myself 
nevertheless, again in the trammels, without the certainty oi 
a happy issue, was in truth beset with deep depression oi 
spirit and in the endeavour to shake it off 1 plunged more 
ajid more into uninteresting worldly affairs, from which 1 
could only hope to derive profit and satisfaction at the side 
of my beloved. 



In this strange situation, such as many others, nc 
doubt, have painfully experienced, there came to our aid a 
certain lady who was a friend of the family, and possessec 
an intimate luiowledge of all the persons and circumstance; 
involved. She was called Mademoiselle Delf ; she witt 
her elder sister managed a little business in Heidelberg, and 
on several occasions had owed much to the kindness of the 
chief banking-house in Frankfort. She had known and 
loved Lili from her youth ; she was a person of character, 
grave and masculine in appearance, with an even, Ami^ rapid 
step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to the 
world, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense al 
least She could not be called intriguing; she was 
accustomed to watch developments for a long time, and 
to keep her conclusions to herself: but then she had the 
gift of seeing an opportunity, and if she found peopk 
wavering betwixt doubt and resolution, when everything 
depended upon decision, she would bring such force ol 
character to bear on the situation, that she seldom failed tc 
accomplish her purpose. Properly speaking shQ had nc 
selfish ends; to have accomplished something, to have 
carried something through, especially to have brought about 
a marriage, was reward enough for her. She had long since 
comprehended our position, and, in repeated visits, had 
carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she had 
finally convinced herself that the attachment must be 
encouraged; that our plans, good in intention, but not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy and resolution, must be 
promoted, and this little romance brought to a close as 
speedily as possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 
Lili's mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 
made herself agreeable to them; for in an Imperial City, 
brusqueness of manner like .hers is seldom offensive, and 
backed by cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She was 
fully acquainted with our wishes and our hopes ; her love of 
doing somethmg made her see in them a call upon her good 
offices ; in short she entered into treaty with our parents. 
How she began it, how she removed the difficulties which 
must have stood in her way, I do not know; but she came 
to us one evening and brought the consent. " Take each 



other by the hand I" cried she, in her pathetic, commanding 
manner. I stood opposite to Lili and offered her my hand ; 
shCy not indeed hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in 
it After a long breath we fell into each over's arms with 
deep emotion. 

It was a strange decree of overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 

I may venture to assert, that for a moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall 
those feelings, which are difficult to express and almost 
inexplicable. The previous state of things is entirely 
changed; things before absolutely antagonistic are now re- 
conciled, the most inveterate differences adjusted; the 
promptings of nature, the warnings of reason, tyrannizing 
impulses, and the dictates of reason, which before kept up a 
perpetual strife within us, all enter into friendly unity, and 
at the festival, so universally celebrated with solemn rites, 
that which was forbidden is commanded, and that which 
was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with approval that from this time 
forward a change took place in me. If my beloved 
had hitherto been regarded by me as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now her worth and excellence claimed my 
respect and consideration. She was as it were a double 
person : her grace and loveliness belonged to me^ — that I 
felt as before ; but the dignity of her character^ her self- 
reliance, her absolute reliability, remained her own. I beheld 
it, I comprehended it, I delighted in it as a store of wealth, 
the interest of which I was to share as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark : no 
one remains long on the summit. The consent of the 
parents on both sides, obtained in such a characteristic 
manner by Demoiselle Delf, was considered final, without 
comment and without further formality. For as soon as 
something ideal— and in truth a betrothal such as ours 
merits the name — is brought face to face with reality, then 
when all seems to be settled, a critical time ensues. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, and rightly, for it must 
asseirt its authority once for all ; the self-confidence of youth- 
ful passion is very great, but we see it only too often shattered 



upon the rocks of opposing realities. A young couple who 
enter upon married life, unprovided with sufficient means, 
cannot look forward to a life of honeymoon bliss, especi- 
ally in these latter times; the world immediately presses 
upon them with uncompromising demands, which, if not 
satisfied, make the young couple appear ridiculoiis. 

Of the insufficiency of the methcxls which I had seriously 
adopted for the attainment of my end, I could not have 
been aware beforehand, because they would have been 
adequate up to a certain point ; but now that the realization 
of my hopes was drawing nearer, I saw that matters were 
not quite what they ought to be. 

The illusion which passion finds so convenient, was 
now exposed in all its inconsistency. My house, my 
domestic circumstances, had to be considered in all their 
details, in the light of sober common sense. It was true 
that the whole had been planned by my father with a view 
to a future daughter-in-law; but then what sort of a lady did 
he contemplate ? 

At the end of our third part, the reader made the ac- 
quaintance of the gentle, lovable, intelligent, beautiful, and 
gifted maiden, always the same, affectionate, yet free from 
passion ; she was the fitting key-stone to the arch of which 
the piers were already built. But now, upon calm unbiassed 
reflection, it could not be denied that, in order to fit the 
newly acquired treasure into the niche left for it, a new arch 
would have to be built ! 

However this had not yet become clear to me, nor yet 
to her. But now when I tried to fancy myself bringing her 
to my home, somehow she did not seem to suit it exactly ; 
just as when I went to her parties I had been obliged to 
change and re-change the style of my clothes for fear of 
appearing ridiculous by the side of those gay and fashion- 
able worldlings. But no such change was possible in the 
domestic economy of a substantial burgher-house, rebuilt in 
accordance with an old-fashioned splendour which gave as 
it were a conservative character to the establishment 

Moreover, even after our parents' consent had been 
|ain^|^ad not been possible to establish friendly rela- 
intercourse between our respective families, 
opinions produced dififerent habits; and 




in our moderate-sized house. 

If I had never thought of all this till now, it was because 
I had been encouraged by the opening of good prospects 
away from Frankfort, which promised a chance of obtaining 
some valuable appointment. An enterprising man can take 
root anywhere ; ability and talent create confidence ; every- 
one thinks that a change of management is all that is needed. 
The importunity of youth finds favour, everything is thought 
possible to genius, whereas it can only do one particular thing. 

The field of German intellectual and literary culture at 
this time presented the appearance of newly broken ground. 
Among business people there were far-sighted men, on the 
look out for skilful cultivators and prudent managers to till 
the unturned soil. Even the respected and well established 
Free Masons' Lodge, with whose most distinguished members 
I had become acquainted through my intimacy with Lili, 
found a fitting means of bringing me into touch with them : 
but, from a feeling of independence, which afterwards ap- 
peared to me madness, I declined all closer connection with 
them, not perceiving that these men, though forming a 
society of their own in a special {sense, might yet do much 
to further my own ends, so nearly related to theirs. 

I return to more personal matters. 

In such cities as Frankfort, men often fill several offices 
at once, such as residentships, and agencies, the number of 
which may by energy be developed indefinitely. An oppor- 
tunity of this sort now presented itself to me, and at first 
sight it seemed both advantageous and honourable. It was 
assumed that I was fitted for the place; and I should 
certainly have succeeded, if it could have commanded 
the co-operation of the Chancery triad already described. 
Thereupon we suppress our doubts ; we dwell only on wliat 
is favourable; by violent efforts we overcome all wavering; 
a false position is thus created, without the vehemence of 
our passion being in the least moderated. 

In times of peace there is no more interesting reading 
for the multitude than the public papers, which furnish early 
information of the latest doings in the world. By so doing 
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the quiet, comfortable citizen innocently develops a party 
spirit, which with our present limitations we neither can nor 
should get rid of. Every easy-going person thus feels an 
interest resembling that which people take in a wager : we 
experience an unreal gain or loss, and, like a play-goer, feel 
a very lively, though imaginary sympathy in the good or 
evil fortune of others. This S3rmpathy often seems arbitrary, 
but it rests on moral grounds. For now we give to praise- 
worthy designs the applause they deserve ; and now, carried 
away by brilliant successes, we are drawn towards those 
whose plans we should otherwise have censured. Abundant 
instances were furnished by the times of which I speak. 

Frederick the Second, confident of his power, seemed to 
hold in his hand the fate of Europe and the world ; Cathe- 
rine, a great woman, who had proved herself every way 
worthy of a throne, provided able and highly favoured men 
with an ample sphere of action by extending the dominion 
of their Empress \ and as this was done at the expense of 
the Turks, whose contempt for us we are apt to repay with 
interest, it did not seem a sacrifice of human life, when 
these infidels were slain by thousands. The burning of the 
fleet in the harbour of Tschesme caused universal rejoicings 
throughout the civilized world, and everyone shared in the 
arrogance of victory, the extravagance of which can be 
gauged by the fact that a warship was actually blown up in 
the Roads of Leghorn to provide a model for an artistic 
study, so that a true picture of that great event might be pre- 
served. Not long after this, a young northern king, likewise 
acting on his own authority, seized the reins of government. 
The aristocrats whom he overthrew were not lamented, for 
aristocracy finds no favour with the public, since it is its 
nature to work in silence, and it is secure in proportion as 
it escapes observation ; and in this case the people thought 
all the better of the young king, since in order to counter- 
balance the power of the higher ranks, he was obliged to 
favour the lower classes, and to conciliate their good will. 

The lively interest of the world was still more excited 
when a whole people prepared to effect their independence. 
The same drama on a smaller scale had already been watched 
with interest: Corsica had long been the point towards 
which all eyes were directed ; Paoli, when he saw his patriotic 



where he stopped a short time, and received with cheerful 
cordiality the curious visitors who thronged to see him. But 
now similar events were to be repeated in a remote quarter 
of the globe ; we wished the Americans all success, and the 
names of Franklin and Washington began to shine in the 
firmament of politics and war. Much had been accom* 
plished to improve the condition of humanity, and now 
in France, a new and benevolent sovereign evinced the good 
intention of limiting his own action to.the removal of many 
abuses and to the pursuit of the noblest ends, while he 
introduced a regular and efficient system of administration, 
dispensed with all arbitrary power, and ruled by law and 
justice alone; hence the brightest hopes spread over the 
whole world, and confident youth promised itself and all 
contemporaries a fair, nay glorious future. 

AH these events, however, interested me only so far as 
society at large took an interest in them ; I myself and my 
immediate circle did not concern ourselves with the news of 
the day ; our object was to get to know man ; we were con- 
tent to let i)eople in general go their own way. 

The tranquillized condition of Germany, of which my 
native town had foriAed a part for more than a century, had 
remained intact in spite of many wars and convulsions. The 
existence of the most varied social grades, including as they 
did the highest as well as the lowest, the Emperor as well as 
the Jew, instead of separating the various members, seemed 
rather to unite them ; and this condition of things was con- 
ducive to a feeling of contentment. Even when the sove- 
reign princes were subordinated to the Emperor, their 
electoral right and the prerogatives which it carried with it, 
and which they asserted, made them in a real sense his equals. 
But now the independent princes had become closely 
linked to the highest rank of royalty, so that, in view of their 
important privUeges, they considered themselves equal in 
rank with the highest, indeed in a certain sense superior to 
them, since the spiritual electoral princes had precedence 
before all others, and, as scions of the hierarchy^ claimed an 
undisputed place of honour. 



When we call to mind the extraordinary additional poweis I 
which these ancient families further enjoyed with regard 10 1 
chapter-houses, knightly orders, ecclesiastical associatiom, I 
guilds and fraternities, it is not surprising that this numerous 
body of influential persons, who regarded themselves as I 
a hierarchy of peers, passed untroubled days in well-ordered 
worldly activity, and without particular effort laid up for 1 
and bequeathed to their descendants a similar self-satisfac- ' 
tion. Nor was this class deficient in intellectual culture, 
for in the previous century the higher military and com* 
mercial education had made distinct advances: it had 
spread to the whole of aristocratic and diplomatic society, 
and, at the same time, had succeeded in awakening a 
general interest in literature and philosophy, and had given 
men a wide outlook, not altogether flattering to the existing 
state of things. 

In Germany it had hardly occurred to anyone as yet to 
look with envy on this vast privileged class, or to grudge it 
its obvious worldly advantages. The middle classes had 
quietly devoted themselves to commerce and the sciences, 
and by these pursuits, as well as by the practice of the 
mechanical arts, so closely related to them, had raised them- 
selves to a position of importance which fully compensated 
their political inferiority ; the free or partially free cities en- 
couraged their activity, so that members of these classes 
were enabled to lead a life of peace and comfort. The man 
who increased his wealth, or enhanced his intellectual influ- 
ence, especially in matters of law or state, could always be 
sure of enjoying both respect and authority. In the Supreme 
Courts of, the empire, and elsewhere, the bench of nobles 
was faced by one of learned lawyers ; the freer, less restricted 
outlook of the one worked in friendly harmony with the 
deeper insight of the other; and not a trace of rivalry 
between them could be detected in every-day life. The 
noble felt secure in his exclusive and time-hallowed privi- 
leges^ and the burgher felt it beneath his dignity to pretend 
to their possession by adding a prefix to his name.* The 
merchant and manufacturer had enough to do in trying to 
keep pace with other nations in their more rapid progress. 

• The ** von " which in Germany those who are ennobled prefix to 
their Kurnames. 
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Encouraged by my father's approval, who looked with 
pleasure on the idea of my travelling in that direction, 
and advised me to cross over into Italy, if a suitable 
occasion should offer itself, my mind was quickly made up, 
and I soon had everything packed for the journey. With 
vague intimations but without leave-taking, I parted from 
Lili ; she had so grown into my heart, that I did not seem 
to be going from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my meny fellow- 
travellers in Darmstadt. At the court there we were still 
expected to behave with perfect propriety; here it was 
really Count Haugwitz who took the lead. He was the 
youngest of us all, well-built, of a refined, noble appearance, 
with gentle, kuidly features, of an equable disposition, 
sympathetic, but with so much moderation, that, compared 
with the others, he appeared quite impassive. Consequently^ 
he had to put up with all sorts of jibes and nicknames from 
them. This was all very well, so long as they believed that 
they might act like children of nature ; but as soon as the 
occasion called for propriety, and we were again obliged, 
not unwillingly, to resume our proper characters, he would 
then manage to arrange and smooth over everything, so 
that we always came off with tolerable credit, if not with 
distinction. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merck, who in his 
Mephistophelian manner looked upon my intended journey 
with an evil eye, and described my companions, who had 
paid him a visit, with a relentless penetration. In his way 
he knew me thoroughly ; my naive and indomitable good 
nature was a grief to him ; the everlasting letting things go 
their own way, the live and let live was his detestation. " It 
is a stupid plan,'' he said, '* your going with these lads ; " 
and then he would describe them aptly, but not altogether 
justly. Throughout there was a want of kindly feeling, and 
this made me think I could see further than he did, although 
I did not in fact do so, but only knew how to appreciate 
those sides of their character wliich lay outside his horizon. 

** You will not stay long with them 1 " was the sum of his 
remarks. On this occasion I remember a remarkable saying 
of his, which he repeated to me at a later time, and which 
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of his ancestors, whilst he himself, in his inactivity, 
resembles a clod rather than the men who set him a shining 
example of manly virtue. 

" So much have I wished most fully and most frankly to 
confide to you respecting my ambition and its nature." 

Although, perhaps, not with the same rapid sequence of 
thought, yet manly and vigorous sentiments similar in 
purport were familiar to me from the lips of my more 
distinguished friends and acquaintances, and their results 
were evident in an honest activity. It had become a creed, 
that everyone must earn for himself a personal nobility, 
and if any rivalry showed itself in those hopeful times, it 
was those above that emulated those below them. 

We others, on the contrary, had what we wished : the 
free and approved exercise of the talents bestowed on us by 
nature, so far at least as was compatible with our position 
as citizens of Frankfort. 

For my native city held a peculiar position, and one 
which has not been enough considered. While the more 
northern of the Free Imperial Cities could boast of an 
extensive commerce, and the more southern ones, though of 
lesser commercial importance, owed their prosperity to art 
and manufacture, Frankfort on the Main exhibited a some- 
what mixed character, combining the results of trade, wealth, 
and property in land and houses with the love of learning 
and the collection of works of art. 

The Lutheran faith was the prevailing religion. The 
ancient lords of the Gau^ who took their name from the 
house of Limburg; the house of Frauenstein, originally 
only a club, but during the troubles occasioned by the lower 
classes faithful to the side of enlightenment ; the jurists and 
other members of the well-to-do and intelligent classes 
were all eligible for the magistracy ; even those mechanics 
who had upheld the cause of order at a critical time, were 
admitted to the council, though excluded from advance- 
ment. The other institutions acting as checks on the con- 
stitution, the arrangements for carrying on the routine of 
government and all the offices connected with such a con- 
stitution, afforded many persons a sphere for their activity ; 
while trade and manufacture, in so favourable a situation, 

Jd develop unhindered. 
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to be more active, and resting upon a solid foundation of 
wealthy old families, sought to distinguish itself by political 
and legal learning. 

The members of the so-called Reformed persuasion 
composed, like the refugees in other places, a distinguished 
class, and when they rode out in fine equipages on 
Sundays to their service in fiockenheim, seemed to cele- 
brate a sort of triumph over the citizen party, who had the 
privilege of going to church on foot in good weather and 
in bad. 

The Roman Catholics were scarcely noticed ; but they 
also were aware of the advantages which the other two 
denominations had appropriated to themselves. 
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the "Mother of God in the Snow"; then passed the 
chapel and the monastery, and rested at the Ox Inn. 

On the i8th, Sunday morning early, sketched the chapel 
from the Ox. At twelve to Kaltenbad, or the Fountain of 
the Three Sisters. By a quarter-past two we had reached 
the summit; we found ourselves in the clouds, this time 
doubly disagreeable to us, since they spoiled the view and 
drenched us with mist But when, here and there, they 
opened and showed us emerging and changing pictures of 
a clear, glorious, sun-lit world, set in a rolling frame, we 
ceased to complain ; for it was a sight we had never seen 
before and should never behold again, and we lingered long, 
in spite of our discomfort, to catch, through the chinks and 
crevices of the ever-shifting masses of cloud, some little 
point of sunny earth, some narrow strip of shore, or tiny 
comer of the lake. 

By eight in the evening we were back again at the door 
of the inn, and refreshed ourselves with bak^ fish and eggs, 
and plenty of wine. 

As twilight and then night gradually came on, our 
ears were filled with mysteriously harmonizing sounds ; the 
tinkling of the chapel bells, the splashing of the spring, 
the rustling of changeful breezes, with the forest horns in 
the distance; — these were blessed, tranquillizing, soothing 
moments. 

On the 19th, at half-past six in the morning, first up the 
mountain, then down to the Lake of Lucern, to Viznau; 
thence, by water, to Gersau. At noon, we. were in the Lake 
Hotel. About two o'clock we were opposite the Grutli, 
where the three Tells conspired; then past the fiat rock 
on to which the hero sprang from the boat, and where the 
legend of his life and deeds is immortalized by a painting. 
At three we were at Fliielen, where he embarked ; and at 
four in Altorf, where he shot the apple. 

Aided by this poetic thread we are guided aright through 
the labyrinth of these rocky walls which, descending per- 
pendicularly to the water, stand silently before us. They, 
the immovable, stand there as quietly as the side-scenes of 
a theatre ; success or failure, joy or sorrow, belong alone to 
the persons who come and go day by day on the stage. 

Such reflectionSi however^ were ^WoVVj Vi^-^^^s^^ ^Cs^a 



the requisites of good rhythm and rhyme could not be 
wholly neglected. Ramler, though proceeding on vague 
principles, was always severe towards his own productions, 
and could not help exercising the same severity towards 
those of others. He transformed prose into verse, altered 
and improved the works of others, by which means he 
earned little thanks and only confused the issues still more. 
I'hose writers succeeded best who still conformed to the 
old custom of rhyme with a certain observance of syllabic 
quantity, and, guided by a natural taste, observed laws still 
unformulated and undetermined ; as, for example, Wieland, 
who, although inimitable, for a long time served as a model 
to mediocre poets. ^ 

But still at best the practice of writers remained un- 
certain, and there was perhaps no one,* even among the 
best, who did not at some moment become confused. 
Hence the misfortune, that the real period of genius in 
our literary history produced little whidi, in its kind, could 
be pronounced correct ; for here, also, the time was full of 
movement, stimulus, and energy, but not reflective and 
satisfying its own standard. 

In order, however, to And a firm soil in which poetic 
genius might take root, — to discover an element in which 
it was possible to breathe freely, writers had turned their 
glance to a period some centuries back, in which thorough 
and excellent work stood in brilliant contrast to the general 
chaos surrounding it, and thus they became familiar with 
the poetic art of Uiose times. The Minnesingers lay too far 
from us; we should have been obliged first to study the 
language, and that was not our concern, we wanted to live 
and not to learn. 

Hans Sachs, the really masterly poet, appealed to us 
most A man of true talent, not uideed a knight or courtier 
like the Minnesingers, but a plain citizen, such as we 
also boasted ourselves to be. A didactic realism suited 
us, and on many occasions we made use of his easy rhythm 
and the readily recurring rhyme. His manner seemed par- 
ticularly suitable to such occasional pieces as we were hourly 
called upon to write. 

— i 
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well-behaved, though occasionally somewhat daring i 
character. My habit of associating with young ladies bi 
respectful and courteous way, without any resultant fednf 
of being definitely bound or appropriated, was entirely doe 
to her. And now the intelligent reader, who is capable of 
reading between these lines, will be able to form some con* 
ception of the grave feelings with which I set foot i& 
Emmendingen. 

But at my departure, after a short visit, a still heavier 
load lay on my heart, for my sister had earnestly recoffl* 
mended, not to say enjoined on me, to break off my con* 
nection with Lili. She herself had suffered much from t 
protracted engagement : Schlosser, with his conscientiousnesii 
was not formally betrothed to her, until he was sure of hii 
appointment in the Grand Duchy of Baden, indeed, until 
he was practically appointed. The final arrangement how- 
ever, was delayed in an incredible manner. If I may ex- 
press my conjecture on the matter, the excellent Schlosser, 
able man of business as he was, was on account of his 
downright integrity not particularly acceptable, either as 
a servant, in direct contact with the Prince, or, still less, 
as a colleague, closely associated with the ministers. The 
appointment at Carlsruhe which he had expected and 
anxiously desired was not made. But the delay was 
explained to me, when the place of high bailiff in Em- 
mendingen became vacant, and he >y;is instantly selected 
for it. Thus an office of much dignity and profit was 
intrusted to him, for which he had shown himself fully 
competent. This position of complete independence seemed 
entirely suited to his taste and character ; it enabled him 
to act according to his own convictions, and to be held 
responsible for everj'thing, whether it brought him praise 
or blame. 

As no objections could be raised to his accepting this 
appointment, my sister had to follow him, not indeed to a 
court-residence, as she had hoped, but to a place which must 
have seemed to her a lonely desert ; to a dwelling, spacious 
enough, with its stately official dignity, but without oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse. Some young ladies, with 
whom she had cultivated an early friendship, followed her 
there, and as the Gerock family was blessed with several 



festivities enters as prologue, makes his usual hackneyed 
speech, and ends with die rhyme : 

" The wedding feast is at the house 
Of mine host of the Golden Louse." 

To obviate the chaige of violating the unity of place, 
the aforesaid tavern, with its glittering insignia, was placed 
in the background of the theatre; but arranged so that 
all its four sides could be presented to view, as though it 
were turned round on a pivot; and the front scenes had 
to be altered accordingly. 

In the first act, the front of the house facing the street 
was turned to the audience, with its golden sign magnified 
as it were by the solar microscope ; in the second act, the 
other three sides, which faced towards the garden, a little 
wood, and a lake respectively. The nearness of the lake 
gave rise to a prediction that in aftertimes the decorator 
would have little difficulty in making a wave dash over the 
whole stage right up to the prompter's box. 

But all this does not reveal the real interest of the piece ; 
for the comic element, which was carried to absurd lengths, 
consisted in the fact that the whole of the dramatis persona 
were given traditional German nick-names and abusive 
appellations, which both indicated the characters of the 
individuals, and determined their relations to one another. - 

As we would fain hope that the present book will be 
read aloud in good society, and even in respectable family 
circles, we cannot venture, after the custom of every play- 
bill, to name our persons here in order, nor to cite such 
passages as show them most characteristically; although 
merry, droll, but harmless allusions and witty jokes could 
not fail to appear in the most natural manner. We add one 
leaf as a specimen, leaving our editors the liberty of 
deciding upon its admissibility. 

Cousin Schuft (scamp), through his relationship to the 
family, was entitled to an invitation to the feast ; no one 
had anything to say against it; for though he was a 
thoroughly good-for-nothing fellow, yet there he was, and 
since he was there, they could not very well leave him out ; 
on such a feast-day, too, it would not do to remember Jb|| 
they had occasionally been displeased with him. ^^^ 
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With Master Schurke (knave), the case was more serious; 
he had, indeed, been useful to the family, when it was tc 
his o^Ti profit ; but on the other hand, he had injured it 
perhaps, also with an eye to his own interests; perhaps 
because he found it convenient. Tliose who were in an] 
degree prudent voted for his admission ; the few who wouk 
have excluded him, were out-voted. 

But there was a third person, about whom it was stil 
more difficult to decide ; a well-behaved person in society 
like other people, obliging, agreeable, useful in many ways 
he had the single failing, that he could not bear his name 
to be mentioned, and as soon as he heard it, was instan- 
taneously transported into a heroic fury, like that which the 
Northmen call Bcrserkcr-rdgc^ would attempt to kill every 
one near him, and in his frenzy would hurt others and be 
hurt himself; indeed tlie second act of the piece is made by 
him to end in dire confusion. 

Here was an opportunity, which I could not allow to 
pass, for chastising the piratical publisher Macklot He is 
introduced going about hawking his Macklot wares, and 
when he hears of the preparation for the wedding, he cannot 
resist the impulse to go spunging for a dinner, and to stufl 
his ravening maw at other people's expense. He announces 
himself; Kilian Brustfleck inquires into his chims, but is 
obliged to turn him away, since it is understood that all th( 
guests arc to be well-known public characters, to which dis 
tinction the applicant can lay no claim. Macklot does hii 
best to show that he is as renowned as any of them. Bu 
Kilian Brustfleck, a strict master of ceremonies, show; 
himself immovable ; whereupon the nameless person, who ha 
recovered from his Berserker-rage at the end of the secon< 
act, espouses the cause of his near relative, the piratica 
publisher, witli such pirate-like zeal, that the latter i 
hnally admitted among the guests. 

About this time the Counts Stolberg arrived at Frank 
fort; they were on a journey to Switzerland, and wishe( 
to pay us a visit. The earliest productions of my dawninj 
talent^ which appeared in tlie Gottingen Miisenalmanach ha( 
led to my becoming intimately acquainted with them, am 
with all those other young men whose characters and worki 
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are now well known. At that time rather strange ideas 
were entertained of friendship and love. At the back of 
them lay our exuberant youth, leading us to unburden our 
hearts to one another and show our inner selves, full of 
possibilities but still immature. Such a mutual relation, 
which looked like confidence, was mistaken for love and 
genuine affection; I, as well as others, was deceived in 
Siis and suffered from the consequences in more ways 
than one for many years. There is still in existence a 
letter of Biirger^s belonging to that time, which shows that 
this set of men paid no heed to moral and aesthetic con- 
siderations. Everyone was full of excitement, and thought 
that he might act and poetize accordingly. 

The brothers arrived^ bringing Count Haugwitz with 
them. TTiey were received by me with an open heart and 
easy propriety. They lodged at the hotels but generally shared 
our meals. Tlie first joyous meeting proved highly gratifying; 
but troublesome eccentricities soon manifested themselves. 

A unique relation between them and my mother was 
soon established. In her straightforward fashion she was at 
once able to realize mediaeval conditions and to think of 
herself as the aja * of some Lombard or Byzantine princess. 
They invariably called her Frau Aja, and she was pleased 
with the joke ; entering the more heartily into our youthful 
fancies, as she had already recognized her own portrait in 
Gotz von Berlichingen's wife. 

But this state of things was not to last long. We had 
dined together but a few times, when, after a bottle or so of 
wine, our poetic hatred for tymnts showed itself, and we 
avowed a thirst for the blood of such villains. My father 
smiled and shook his head ; my mother had scarcely heard 
of a tyrant in her life, however she recollected having seen 
the engraving of such a monster in Gottfried's Chronicle, 
viz., King Cambyses, who boasts of having shot an arrow 
through Uie heart of the little son of an enemy before 
his father's face; this had remained in her memory. To 
give a cheerful turn to the conversation, which went on 
growing more violent, she betook herself to her cellar, 
where her oldest wines lay carefully preserved in laxgf 

* The derivAtion from ah s governett is incorrect. The hMH 
taken from the story of the Four Sons of Aymon. ; ^^ 



With Master Schurke (knave), the case was more 
he had, indeed, been useful to the family, when it was to 
his own profit ; but on the other hand, he had injured it, 
perhaps, also with an eye to his own interests; periiaps, 
because he found it convenient. Those who were in any 
degree prudent voted for his admission ; the few who would 
have excluded him, were out-voted. 

But there was a third person, about whom it was still 
more difficult to decide ; a well-behaved person in society, 
like other people, obliging, agreeable, useful in many ways; 
he had the single failing, that he could not bear his xuune 
to be mentioned, and as soon as he heard it, was instan- 
taneously transported into a heroic fury, like that which the 
Northmen call Bcrserkcr-rdgc^ would attempt to kill every 
one near him, and in his frenzy would hurt others and be 
hurt himself; indeed the second act of the piece is made by 
him to end in dire confusion. 

Here was an opportunity, which I could not allow to 
pass, for chastising the piratical publisher Macklot. He is 
introduced going about hawking his Macklot wares, and 
when he hears of the preparation for the wedding, he cannot 
resist the impulse to go spunging for a dinner, and to stuff 
his ravening maw at other people's expense. He announces 
himself; Kilian Brustfleck inquires into his claims, but is 
obliged to turn him away, since it is understood that all the 
guests are to be well-known public characters, to which dis- 
tinction the applicant can lay no claim. Macklot does his 
best to show that he is as renowned as any of them. But 
Kilian Brustfleck, a strict master of ceremonies, shows 
himself immovable ; whereupon the nameless person, who has 
recovered from his Berserker-rage at the end of the second 
act, espouses the cause of his near relative, the piratical 
publisher, witli such pimte-like zeal, that the latter is 
hnally admitted among the guests. 

About this time the Counts Stolberg arrived at Frank- 
fort; they were on a journey to Switzerland, and wished 
to pay us a visit. The earliest productions of my dawning 
talent^ which appeared in tlie Gottingen Musenaimantuh had 
led to my becoming intimately acquainted with them, and 
with all those other young men whose characters and works 
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Encouraged by my father's approval, who looked with 
pleasure on the idea of my travelling in that direction, ' 
and advised me to cross over into Italy, if a suitable 
occasion should offer itself, my mind was quickly made up, 
and I soon had everything packed for the journey. With 
vague intimations but without leave-taking, I parted from 
Lili ; she had so grown into my heart, that I did not seem 
to be going from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my meny fellow- 
travellers in Darmstadt. At the court there we were still 
expected to behave with perfect propriety; here it was 
really Count Haugwitz who took the lead. He was the 
youngest of us all, well-built, of a refined, noble appearance, 
with gentle, kuidly features, of an equable disposition, 
sympathetic, but with so much moderation, that, compared 
with the others, he appeared quite impassive. Consequently^ 
he had to put up with all sorts of jibes and nicknames from 
them. This was all very well, so long as they believed that 
they might act like children of nature ; but as soon as the 
occasion called for propriety, and we were again obliged, 
not unwillingly, to resume our proper characters, he would 
then manage to arrange and smooth over everything, so 
that we always came off with tolerable credit, if not with 
distinction. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merck, who in his 
Mephistophelian manner looked upon my intended journey 
with an evil eye, and described my companions, who had 
paid him a visit, with a relentless penetration. In his way 
he knew me thoroughly ; my naive and indomitable good 
nature was a grief to him ; the everlasting letting things go 
their own way, the live and let live was his detestation. '^ It 
is a stupid plan," he said, ** your going with tliese lads ; " 
and then he would describe them aptly, but not altogether 
justly. Throughout there was a want of kindly feeling, and 
this made me think I could see further than he did, although 
I did not in fact do so, but only knew how to appreciate 
those sides of their character which lay outside his horizon. 

** You will not stay long with them 1 '* was the sum of his 
remarks. On this occasion I remember a remarkable saving 
of his» which he repeated to me at a later time, and whk' 
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casks. There she had in store no lesser treasure than 
vintages of 1706, '19, '26, and '48, — ^all under her 
especial watch and ward, — which were seldom bi 
except on solemn festive occasions. 

As she set before us the rich-coloured wine in the 
glass decanter, she exclaimed: "Here is true 
blood 1 Feast upon this, but let no murderous tl 
come near my house 1 " 

*' Yes, tyrant's blood indeed 1 " I cried ; " there is 
greater tyrant than the one whose heart's blood is here 
before you. Regale yourself with it ; but use moderation 
for beware lest he subdue you by his spirit and pl( 
taste. The vine is the universal tyrant who ought to be] 
rooted up ; let us therefore choose and reverence as oar' 
patron saint the holy Lycurgus, the Thracian ; he set about 
the pious work in earnest, but was blinded and corrupted 
by the infatuating demon Bacchus, and therefore deserves 
to stand at the head of the list of martyrs. 

"This vine-stock is the vilest of tyrants, at once a 
hypocrite, flatterer, and oppressor. The first draughts of 
his blood are sweet to the taste, but one drop irresistibly 
tempts another to follow it ; they succeed each other like a 
string of pearls, which one fears to cut." 

If any should suspect me here of substituting, as the 
best historians have done, a fictitious speech for the actual 
conversation, I can only express my wish that a short-hand 
writer had taken down this peroration on the spot and 
preserved it for us. The thoughts would be found the 
same, but the flow of language perhaps more graceful 
and attractive. In general, the present sketch is lacking in 
the diffuse eloquence and exuberance which belong to our 
youth, when we are conscious of our powers but do not 
know whither to direct them. 

In a city like Frankfort, one is placed in a strange 
position ; strangers continually meeting there, tell of every 
region of the globe, and awaken a passion for travel. 
On many previous occasions I had shown readiness to 
seek other surroundings, and now at the very moment 
when it was important to find out whether I could live 
without liili — when a painful restlessness unfitted me for 
all regular business, the proposition of the Stolbergs, that 



in a respectable inn. At dessert after our first dinner, at 
which the wine had been passed freely, Leopold called 
upon us to drink to the health of his Fair One, which we did 
with considerable noise. After we had drained our glasses, 
he exdaimedi " Such hallowed goblets shall never be drunk 
out of more ; a second toast would be desecration ; let us 
therefore destroy these vessels 1'* and forthwith flung his 
wine-glass behind him against the walL The rest of us 
followed his example, and I felt as if Merck plucked me by 
the collar. 

However, young people preserve the childlike trait of 
bearing no malice against good comrades : their ingenuous 
attachment may receive an unpleasant shock, but it cannot 
be deeply wounded. 

The glasses thus proclaimed sacred had considerably 
swelled our reckoning ; however, we proceeded to Carlsruhe, 
gaily and lightheartc^dly, there to enter a new circle, with all 
the confidence of youth and its freedom from care. There 
we found Klopstock, who still maintained with dignity his 
ancient authority over disciples who held him in reverence. 
I also gladly did -homage to him, so that when bidden to 
court with the others, I probably conducted myself tolerably 
well for a novice. One felt to some extent called upon 
to be natural and at the same time dignified. 

The reigning Margrave, highly honoured among the 
German Sovereigns as one of their senior princes, but 
more especially on account of his excellent aims as a ruler, 
was glad to converse about matters of political economy. 
The Margravine, actively interested in the arts and various 
useful branches of knowledge, endeavoured to express her 
sympathy with us in graceful speeches ; for which we were 
duly grateful, though when at home we could not refrain 
from making fun of her miserable paper-manufactory, and 
the favour she showed to the piratical bookseller Macklot. 

The circumstance, however, of most importance for me, 
was, that the young Duke of Saxe-Weimar had arrived here 
to enter into a formal matrimonial engagement with his 
noble bride, the Princess Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt; 
President von Moser had already arrived, in order to 
discuss this important contract with the court-tutor Count 
GortZi and complete the agreement. My conversations 
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In the fragment of Werther's travels, which has lately 
been reprinted in the sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
attempted to describe this contrast between the commend- 
able order and legal restraint of Switzerland and that life 
of nature demanded by youthful delusion. But, as people 
sire apt to take all that the poet casually states for his 
decided opinions, or even didactic censure, so the Swiss 
ivere very much offended at the comparison, and I there- 
fore dropped the intended continuation, which was to have 
shown in some sort VVerther's progress up to the epoch 
>f his sorrows, and would therefore certainly have been 
nteresting to students of human nature. 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusively 
o Lavater^ whose hospitality I again claimed. The Phy- 
liognomy, with all its portraits and caricatures, weighed 
nore and more heavily on the shoulders of the worthy 
nan. We arranged everything as well as we could under 
he circumstances, and I promised him, on my return home, 
;o continue my assistance. 

I was led to give this promise by the unlimited confi- 
lence of youth in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
till more by a feeling of my ready adaptability ; but, as a 
natter of fact, the way in which Lavater dissected physiog- 
lomies was not at all in my line. The impression which 
he man had made upon me at our first meeting, determined, 
n some degree, my relation to him, although a general w ish 
o oblige, which was natural to me, together with the light- 
leartedness of youth, played a yet greater part, and caused 
ne to see things in a somewhat hazy atmosphere. 

Lavater's mind was an exceedingly striking one ; in his 
ociety it was impossible to resist being definitely influenced 
»y him, and I had no choice but to observe foreheads and 
loses, eyes and mouths, individually, and consider their 
elations and proportions. My seer friend did this from 
tecessity, in order to account to himself for what he per- 
eived so clearly; but to me it always seemed a mean 
rick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to analyze a man 
»efore his face, and so discover his hidden moral pecu- 
iarities. I preferred to listen to his conversation, in 
rhich he revealed himself at will. So, too, I must confess 
always feeling a certain appreheQ&ivecie«!& v\ Ij^n^^^^^^ 



ine same ame ner oiucr spiciiuiu quaiiucs iiau ucvciupcu 
more and more* 

A firm character not easily controlled, a soul that sympa- 
thized and needed sympathy, a highly cultivated mind, fine 
acquirements and talents; some knowledge of languages 
and a ready pen — ^all these she possessed, so that if she 
had been favoured with outward charms, she would have 
been among the women most sought after in her day. 

Besides all this there is one strange thing to be men- 
tioned : there was not the slightest sensuality in her nature. 
She had grown up with me, and had no other wish than to 
continue and end her life in this brotherly and sisterly 
harmony. Since my return from the University we had 
been inseparable ; with the most unreserved confidence we 
shared all our thoughts, feelings and fancies, and the impres- 
sions produced by every chance incident. When I went to 
Wetzlar, her loneliness seemed unbearable; my friend 
Schlosser, who was neither a stranger nor uncongenial to 
her, stepped into my place. In him, unfortunately, brotherly 
affection changed into a decided, and, judging by his 
strictly conscientious character, probably a first passion. 
Thus what people call a very suitable match presented itself, 
and my sister, after having steadfastly rejected several good 
offers, from insignificant men, whom she detested, allowed 
herself, as it seems to me, to be persuaded. 

I must frankly confess that whenever I indulged in 
fancies about my sister's destiny, I did not like to think of 
her as the mistress of a house, but rather as an Abbess, or 
the Lady Superior of some noble community. She possessed 
every requisite for such a high position, while she was 
wanting in what the world deems indispensable. Over 
women she always exercised an irresistible influence; 
young minds were gently attracted towards her, and she 
ruled them by virtue of her mental superiority. As 
she shared my universal tolerance for the good and 
hiunan, with all its eccentricities, provided it was unper- 
verted, there was no need to conceal from her any idiosyn- 
crasy which might mark unusual natural gifts, or for its 
owner to feel any constraint in her presence; hence our 
parties, as we have seen before, were always varied^ easy. 
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well-behaved, though occasionally somewhat dari 
character. My habit of associating with young ladi< 
respectful and courteous way, without any resiHtant 
of being definitely bound or appropriated, was entire 
to her. And now the intelligent reader, who is caps 
reading between these lines, will be able to form son 
ception of the grave feelings with which I set f 
Emmendingen. 

But at my departure, after a short visit, a still 1 
load lay on my heart, for my sister had earnestly i 
mended, not to say enjoined on me, to break off ix 
nection with Lili. She herself had suffered much 1 
protracted engagement : Schlosser, with his conscientioi 
was not formally betrothed to her, until he was sure 
appointment in the Grand Duchy of Baden, indeed 
he was practically appointed. The final arrangement 
ever, was delayed in an incredible manner. If I m 
press my conjecture on the matter, the excellent Sch 
able man of business as he was, was on account 
downright integrity not particularly acceptable, eitl 
a servant, in direct contact with the Prince, or, stil 
as a colleague, closely associated with the ministers, 
appointment at Carlsruhe which he had expecte< 
anxiously desired was not made. But the dela 
explained to me, when the place of high bailiff ii 
mendingen became vacant, and he \yjas instantly se 
for it. Thus an office of much dignity and prof 
intrusted to him, for which he had shown himsell 
competent. This position of complete independence » 
entirely suited to his taste and character ; it enable* 
to act according to his own convictions, and to b< 
responsible for ever}ahing, whether it brought him 
or blame. 

As no objections could be raised to his acceptin 
appointment, my sister had to follow him, not indee( 
court-residence, as she had hoped, but to a place which 
have seemed to her a lonely desert ; to a dwelling, sp 
enoughi with its stately official dignity, but without < 
tunities of social intercourse. Some young ladies 
whom she had cultivated an early friendship, foUowe 
ihmtf aod as the Gerock family was blessed with s 



wniist lorgoing so muco, sne was soiacea oy ine presence 
of at least one long-trusted friend. 

These circumstances and experiences made her feel 
justified in recommending to me, most earnestly, a separa- 
tion from Lili. She thought it cruel to snatch such a young 
lady (of whom she had formed the highest opinion) from her 
varied, if not brilliant sphere, and shut her up in our old 
house, which, although very passable in its way, was not 
suited for the reception of distinguished society, setting her 
down, as it were, between a well-disposed, taciturn, but 
didactic lather, and a mother extremely active in domestic 
matters, who, her day's work done, did not like to be 
disturbed, as she sat placidly sewing and engaged in 
comfortable conversation with select young friends whom 
she had attracted to her. 

On the other hand, she put Lili's position clearly and 
vividly before me ; for, partly in my letters, partly in confi- 
dential conversation, I had, with a lover's garrulousness, 
made her acquainted with everything, down to the smallest 
detail. 

Unfortunately the picture she drew was only a circum- 
stantial and well-meant amplification of what a gossiping 
friend, in whom we gradually ceased to trust, had contrived 
to insinuate into her mind by a few significant hints. 

I could promise her nothing, although I was obliged to 
confess that she had convinced me. My heart was full of 
that feeling of suspense which suffices to feed love ; for the 
child Cupid clings obstinately to the garment of Hope, 
even when she is preparing to hasten away with resolute 
footsteps. 

The only thing between this place and Zurich which I 
now clearly remember, is the Falls of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. A mighty cascade here gives the first indication of 
the mountainous region which we designed to enter ; where, 
by a series of ascents, each steeper and more difficult than the 
last, we were gradually and toilsomely to reach the heights. 

The view of the lake of Zurich, which we enjoyed from 
the gate of the ** Sword Inn," is still before me ; I say from the 
gate of the inn, for, without stopping to enter it, I hastened to 
Lavater. He gave me a cheerful and cordial reception, and 
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With Master Schurke (knave), the case was more serious; 
he had, indeed, been useful to the family, when it was to 
his own profit ; but on the other hand, he had injured it, 
perhaps, also with an eye to his own interests; peiiiaps, 
because he found it convenient. Those who were in any 
degree prudent voted for his admission ; the few who would 
have excluded him, were out-voted. 

But there was a third person, about whom it was still 
more difficult to decide ; a well-behaved person in society, 
like other people, obliging, agreeable, useful in many ways; 
he had the single failing, that he could not bear his name 
to be mentioned, and as soon as he heard it, was instan- 
taneously transported into a heroic fury, like that which the 
Northmen call Bcrserkcr-rdgc^ would attempt to kill every i 
one near him, and in his frenzy would hurt others and be j 
hurt himself; indeed the second act of the piece is made by ' 
him to end in dire confusion. 

Here was an opportunity, which I could not allow to 
pass, for chastising the piratical publisher Macklot. He is 
introduced going about hawking his Macklot wares, and 
when he hears of the preparation for the wedding, he cannot 
resist the impulse to go spunging for a dinner, and to stuff 
his ravening maw at other people's expense. He announces 
himself; Kilian Brustfieck inquires into his cbims, but is 
obliged to turn him away, since it is understood that all the 
guests arc to be well-known public characters, to which dis- 
tinction the applicant can lay no claim. Macklot does bis 
best to show that he is as renowned as any of them. But 
Kilian Brustfleck, a strict master of ceremonies, shows 
himself immovable ; whereupon the nameless person, who has 
recovered from his Berserker-rage at the end of the second 
act. espouses the cause of his near relative, the piratical 
publisher, with such pirate-like zeal, that the latter is 
finally admitted among the guests. 

About this time the Counts Stolberg arrived at Frank- 
fort; they were on a journey to Switzerland, and wished 
to pay us a visit. The earliest productions of my dawning 
talent^ which appeared in tlie Gottingen Mmcpialmanach had 
led to my becoming intimately acquainted with them, and 
with all those other young men whose characters and works 



are now well known. At that time rather strange ideas 
were entertained of friendship and love. At the back of 
them lay our exuberant youth, leading us to unburden our 
hearts to one another and show our inner selves, full of 
possibilities but still immature. Such a mutual relation, 
which looked like confidence, was mistaken for love and 
genuine affection; I, as well as others, was deceived in 
Uib and suffered from the consequences in more ways 
than one for many years. There is still in existence a 
letter of Biirger's belonging to that time, which shows that 
this set of men paid no heed to moral and aesthetic con- 
siderations. Everyone was full of excitement, and thought 
that he might act and poetize accordingly. 

The brothers arrived, bringing Count Haugwitz with 
them. They were received by me with an open heart and 
easy propriety. They lodged at the hotel, but generally shared 
our meals. The first joyous meeting proved highly gratifying ; 
but troublesome eccentricities soon manifested themselves. 

A unique relation between them and my mother was 
soon established. In her straightforward fashion she was at 
once able to realize mediaeval conditions and to think of 
herself as the aja * of some Lombard or Byzantine princess. 
They invariably called her Frau Aja, and she was pleased 
with the joke ; entering the more heartily into our youthful 
fancies, as she had already recognized her own portrait in 
Gotz von Berlichingen's wife. 

But this state of things was not to last long. We had 
dined together but a few times, when, after a bottle or so of 
wine, our poetic hatred for tyrants showed itself, and we 
avowed a thirst for the blood of such villains. My father 
smiled and shook his head ; my mother had scarcely heard 
of a tyrant in her life, however she recollected having seen 
the engraving of such a monster in Gottfried's Chronicle, 
viz.. King Cambyses, who boasts of having shot an arrow 
through the heart of the little son of an enemy before 
his father's face; this had remained in her memory. To 
give a cheerful turn to the conversation, which went on 
growing more violent, she betook herself to her cellar, 
where her oldest wines lay carefully preserved in large 

* The derivation from aja = governess is incorrect. The name is 
taken from Uie story of the Four Sons of Aymon. 
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general distribution of mental gifts of all kinds ; the word 
genius became a universal watchword, and because men 
heard it uttered so often, they thought that what it stood 
for was to be met with everywhere. Then, since everyone 
felt justified in demanding genius of others, he finally be- 
lieved that he must possess it himself. The time was yet 
far distant when it could be affirmed, that genius is that 
power of man which by its deeds and actions gives laws 
and rules. At this time it was thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing laws, breaking established 
rules, and declaring itself above all restraint. It was, there- 
fore, an easy thing to be a genius, and nothing was more 
natural than that its abuse in word and deed should rouse 
all well-r^;u]ated minds to oppose such a disordered 
state of afTairs. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a tour of 
genius ; and when anyone took in hand some aimless and 
useless absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, 
full of energy, often really gifted, came to grief in their scorn 
of all moderation ; and then older and more sensible men, 
wanting, perhaps, in talent and in soul, took a malicious 
pleasure in making their many failures appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the public. 

And hence I found myself almost more hindered in 
my efforts after self-development and expression by the 
misguided co-operation and influence of kindred spirits, 
than by the opposition of those whose aims were directly 
contrary to my own. Words, epithets, and phrases in 
disparagement of the highest mental gifts were caught up 
by the unthinking masses and became stereotyped catch- 
words, so that to-day they are still occasionally heard 
on the lips of the uneducated; they even found their 
way into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had 
suffered so much from misrepresentation, that it seemed 
almost necessary to banish it entirely from the German 
language. 

And so the Germans, with whom what is vulgar is more 
apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 
sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, 
though apparently foreign, really belotv^ \a ^\^\^ ^<3^^x 



afterwards, when he had cooled down, approved of what I 
had done. 

Whoever glances through the four volumes of the Physiog- 
nomy, and (he will not regret it) reads them, may conceive 
the interest of our interviews. Most of the plates contained 
in the book were already drawn, and part of them had been 
engraved These we examined, deciding which were to be 
utiliased, and considered ingenious devices by which those 
that did not fulfil the purpose for which they were 
intoided, might yet be made instructive and therefore 
be inserted. 

If I now look through the work of Lavater once again, 
a happy feeling of amusement comes over me ; it seems as 
if I saw before me the shadows of men formerly well-known 
to me, who once caused me annoyance, and in whom I 
ought not to take pleasure now. 

The possibility, however, of retaining in some sort, much 
that otherwise would have been unsuitable, was due to the 
rare and decided talent of the artist and engraver. Lips. 
He was, in fact, bom for the representation of the actual 
in prosaic form, which was precisely what was wanted 
in this case. As the physiognomist made strange demands 
in the woric done for him, Lips was obliged to be very 
careful in canning out his master's injunctions ; the clever 
peasant-boy felt the whole responsibility of working for a 
clerical gentleman from a city of such political importance, 
and did his part with the greatest care. 

Living in a separate house from my companions, I 
became every day more of a stranger to them, without the 
least unpleasant feeling having arisen ; our rural excursions 
were no longer made together, although in the city we still 
kept up some intercourse. With all the arrogance of young 
counts they had honoured Lavater with a visit, and appeared 
to the skilful physiognomist in a light somewhat different 
from that in which they were regarded by the rest of the 
world. He spoke to me about them, and I remember quite 
well| that, speaking of Leopold Stolberg, he exclaimed : " I 
do not know what you all mean ; he is a noble, excellent 
youth, and full of talent ; but you have described him to me 



as a hero, as a Hercules, and I have never in my life : 
softer and more sensitive young man ; nor, if need b 
more easily influenced. I am still far from un 
physiognomical perception, but as for you and all th 
you are in a sad ]>light'' 

Since Lavater*8 journey on the Lower Rhine, the 
interest in him and his physiognomical studies had { 
increased ; people whom he had met were anxious to 
his civility; hence he had numerous callers, and felt 
embarrassment in being regarded as the first among sp 
and intellectual men, and the chief attraction for stra 
Hence, to avoid envy and all unpleasant feelings, he ma 
to remind and urge his visitors to treat other distingi 
men with courtesy and respect 

In this regard especial attention was paid to the 
BoDM£R, and, accordingly, we were compelled to visit hi 
pay our youthful respects to him. He lived on a hill, 
the large or old town, which lay on the right bank, 
the lakie contracts its waters into the Limmat. We tra^ 
the old town, and, following a path that became steepc 
steeper, at last ascended the height behind the walls, i 
between the fortifications and the old wall, a pl< 
suburb, still ruml in aspect, had sprung up, consisting 
of rows of detached houses. The house where Bodmc 
passed his whole life stood in a very open and pl< 
situation, which, the day being beautiful and clear, w 
paused on our road to survey with the greatest pleasui 

We were conducted up a flight of steps into a wains 
chamber, where a brisk old man, of middle stature, ca 
meet us. He received us with his usual greeting to ; 
admirers; telling us that we must consider it an i 
courtesy on his part to have delayed so long his dep 
from this world in order that he might receive us k 
make our acquaintance, take pleasure in our talents 
wish us joy in our future careers. 

We, on the other hand, congratulated him that, wh 
a poet belonging to a patriarchal world, and yet 
to the most highly cultivated city, lie had all h 
possessed a truly idyllic dwelling, and, in high, frc 

o mr ^cen able constantly to feast his ey 

ft? 
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best season of the year, appeared quite incomparable. The 
prospect commanded much of the slope, from the great 
town down to the water's edge, as well as the smaller town 
across the Limmat, and the whole of the fertile Sihlfeld, 
towards the west Behind us, on the left, was a part of the 
lake of Zurich, with its bright rippling surface, and its end- 
lessly varied shores, with alternating hill and valley and 
height after height, in ^[reater variety than the eye could 
take in. Dazzled by this splendour, we gazed with ardent 
longing at the blue range of the loftier mountains in the 
distance, whose snowy summits we fancied we could 
identify. 

Our youthful rapture at sight of the marvellous beauty 
which, for so many years, had daily been before him, 
appeared to please the old poet ; he became, so to speak, 
ironically sympathetic, and we parted the best of friends, but 
not before a yearning for those blue mountain heights had 
taken possession of our souls. 

Now that I am on the point of leaving our worthy 
patriarch, I notice, for the first time, tliat I have as yet said 
nothing of his form and countenance, of his movements, 
and his demeanour. 

In general, I do not think it quite right for travellers to 
make an inventory of the person of every distinguished man 
they visit, as though supplying the details needed by the police 
for his identification. No one sufficiently considers that he 
has looked at the great man only during the moment of 
introduction, and then only in his own way ; and that 
according to the circumstances of the moment the host may 
or may not be what he seemed, proud or humble, silent or 
talkative, cheerful or morose. In this particular case, how- 
ever, I may excuse myself from the attempt, by saying that 
no verbal description of Bodmer's venerable person would 
convey an adequate impression. Fortunately there exists a 
picture of him by Bause, after Graff, which represents the 
man perfectly, just as he appeared to us, with his look of 
contemplative meditation. 

A special joy was in store for me at Zurich, where I mei 
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my young (nend, PassavanL This meeting was i 
surprise to me, but rather a pleasure I had looked fo 
to eagerly. Of a respectable £imily of the refc 
persuasion, belonging to my native city» he lived in Sv 
land, the home of the doctrines which he was after 
to proclaim as a preacher. With a frame not large 
active, his face and his whole manner bespoke a 
and attractive decision. His hair and beard were 1 
his eyes full of animation. He gave the impression 
man of ready sympathy and well-r^ulated activities. 

Scarcely had we embraced one another and exdu 
the first greetings, when he immediately proposed to i 
visit the smaller cantons. He had himself experi< 
great delight on a walk through them, and wished n( 
awaken my rapture and enthusiasm by showing 
to me. 

AVhile I had been discussing the most interesting 
important topics with Lavater until we had nearly exha 
our common interests, my lively fellow-travellers had al 
sallied forth in various directions, and explored the co 
after their own fashion. Passavant, who welcomed me 
hearty friendship, believed that he had thus gained a 
to the exclusive possession of my society, and, therefo 
the absence of my companions, succeeded in enticing i 
the mountains, the more easily, as I had a strong inclin 
to accomplish the long-desired ramble in the greatest 
and in my own way. We, therefore, took ship and i 
up the glorious lake, on a fine clear morning. 

A poem inserted here may give the reader some id 
those happy moments : 

" New draughts of strength and youthful blood, 

From this free world I've pressed ; 
Here nature is so mild, so good — 

Who clasps me to her breast. 
The billows rock our little boat, 

The oars in measure beat, 
The hills, while clouds around them float. 

Approach our barque to meet. 

" Eye, mine eye, why sink'st thou mourning? 
Golden dreams, areyc reluming? 
Though thou*rt gold, thou dream, farewell ; 
Here, too, life and love can dwell. 



Clouds of mist appear ; 
Roand the cool bay flying, 

Morning breezes wake, 
Ripen'd fruits are lying 

Mirror'dintbelake." 

We landed in Richtenwyl, where we had an introduction 
rom Lavater to Doctor Hoi'ZE. He enjoyed great esteem 
n his immediate neighbourhood and in the whole country 
IS a physician, and an extremely intelligent and benevolent 
nan, and we can do no better honour to his memory 
han by referring to a passage in Lavater*8 Physiognomy, 
irhich describes him. 

After very hospitable entertainment, and having been 
nost charmingly and profitably instructed as to tlie next 
(tages in our journey, we ascended the mountains behind 
^iditerswyl. When we were about to descend again into 
he vale of Schindellegi, we turned round to impress upon 
>ur minds the charming view over the lake of Zurich. 

Of my feelings at that moment some ' idea may be 
gathered from the following lines^ which I wrote then and 
vhich are still preserved m a little memorandum book : — 

" Dearest Lili, if I did not love thee, 
I should revel in a scene like this ! 
Yet, sweet Lili, if I did not love thee, 
"What were any bliss ? '* 

This little impromptu seems to me more expressive in 
ts present context, than where it stands in the printed 
:ollection of my poems. 

The rough roads, which led to Maria-Einsiedeln, could 
lot daunt our good spirits. A number of pilgrims, whom 
ve had remarked below upon the lake, now overtook us, 
seeping time with their steps to their hymns and prayers. 
Ve saluted them and let them pass, and while seeming to 
nvite us to share their holy purpose, they lent a picturesque 
ind characteristic animation to the solitary heights. We 
aw the winding path wliich we too had to travel marked 
»ut by a stream of living beings, and seemed to find 
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encouragement in the sight. For the customs of the RomU 
Church are in every way significant and impressive to Ae 
Protestant, inasmuch as he only recognizes what is priml 
and profound in them, to which they owe their existence^ 
and what is human in them, to which they owe their tnus* 
mission from generation to generation. Thus he goes 
straight to the kernel, without troubling himself for the 
moment about the husk, the pod, or even about the tree 
itself, its twigs, leaves, bark, and roots. 

We now saw, rising in a dreary treeless vale, the splendid ' ' 
church and the monastery, surrounded by a neat-iookiiy 
colony, with its wide and stately precincts for the suitable 
accommodation of so large and varied an assembly d 
guests. 

The little church within the church, the former hermitage 
of the saint, incrusted with marble, and transformed as k 
as possible into a regular chapel, was new to me, somethine 
I had never seen before — this little sanctuary, surrounded 
and built over with pillars and arches. It could not but 
excite serious thoughts to reflect how a single spark of 
goodness and of the fear of God, had here kindled a bright 
and ever-burning flame, to which bands of believers would 
make toilsome pilgrimages in order to light their little tapen 
at its holy fire. Be that as it may, it points to a boimdless 
craving in man for the same light, for the same warmth, 
which this old hermit cherished and enjoyed in profoundest 
feeling and most confident conviction. We were shown 
into the treasure chamber, which was rich and imposing \ 
enough, and oflered to the astonished eye life-size, not to ] 
say colossal, busts of saints and founders. { 

A very diflerent feeling was awakened at the sight of 
a closet next shown us. It was filled with antique valuables 
presented to the monastery, and now objects of veneration. 
My eyes were attracted to various golden crowns of remark- 
able workmanship, among which one seemed to call for 
special attention. It was a spiked crown, in the style of 
former days, such as one might have seen in pictures on the 
heads of ancient queens, but of a most tasteful design and 
of infinitely painstaking workmanship. The coloured stones 
*vitfa which^Mras studded were distributed over it or set 
ipposite J^l^^Kher with great effect and judgment : in 



'^ short, it was a work which one would pronounce perfect 

■* at the first glance, without being able to explain one's 

^- impression by an appeal to the laws of art 

'^' In such cases, where the art is not understood, but felt, 

=' heart and soul desire to make practical use of the object ; 

" one would like to possess the jewel, that one might impart 

* pleasure to others with such a gift I begged permission 

"' to handle the little crown, and as I held it up respectfully 

in my hand, I could not help thinking that I should like 

' to press it upon Lili's shining tresses, lead her before the 

mirror, and witness her delight in her own beauty and the 

happiness which she spread around her. I have often 

thought since, Uiat this scene, pourtrayed by a skilful painter, 

would make an extremely interesting and touching picture. 

It were worth one's while to be the young king to receive 

a bride and a new kingdom in this way. 

In order to show us all the treasures of the monastery^ 
they led us into a cabinet of natural and artificial curiosities. 
I had then but little idea of the value of such things; at 
that time geognosy, which is a valuable science in itself, but 
apt to dissipate the impression produced by the earth's 
beautiful surface on the mind's eye, had not begun to entice 
tne, still less had a fantastic geology entangled me in its 
labyrinths. Nevertheless, the monk who acted as our guide, 
compelled me to- bestow some attention on a fossil, much 
prized as he said by connoisseurs : a small wild boar's head 
well preserved in a lump of blue fuller's clay, which, black 
as it was, has dwelt in my imagination ever since. It had 
been found in the neighbourhood of Rapperswyl, a district 
which ever since the memory of man had been boggy, and 
therefore likely to swallow up and preserve such mummies 
for posterity. 

An attraction of a very different kind was presented to 
me by an engraving of a picture by Martin Schon, framed 
and kept under glass, representing the Assumption of the 
Virgin. True, only a perfect specimen can give an idea 
of ttkc art of such a master ; but then we are so impressed 
—as we are by whatever is perfect of its kind — that we 
can never rid ourselves of the wish, however long a time 
may elapse, to possess something like it, to be able to feast 
- our eyes on it again and again. Why should I not anticipate 
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well-behaved^ though occasionally somewhat daring in 
character. My habit of associating with young ladies in a 
respectful and courteous way, without any resultant feeling 
of being definitely bound or appropriated, was entirely due 
to her. And now the intelligent reader, who is capable of 
reading between these lines, will be able to form some con* 
ception of the grave feelings with which I set foot in 
Emmendingen. 

But at my departure, after a short visit, a still heavier 
load lay on my heart, for my sister had earnestly recom- 
mended, not to say enjoined on me, to break off my con- 
nection with Lili. She herself had suffered much from a 
protracted engagement : Schlosser, with his conscientiousness, 
was not formally betrothed to her, until he was siure of his 
appointment in the Grand Duchy of Baden, indeed, until 
he was practically appointed. The final arrangement, how* 
ever, was delayed in an incredible manner. If I may ex- 
press my conjecture on the matter, the excellent Schlosser, 
able man of business as he was, was on account of his 
downright integrity not particularly acceptable, either as 
a servant, in direct contact with the Prince, or, still less, 
as a colleague, closely associated with the ministers. The 
appointment at Carlsruhe which he had expected and 
anxiously desired was not made. But the delay was 
explained to me, when the place of high bailiff in Em- 
mendingen became vacant, and he \>:as instantly selected 
for it. Thus an office of much dignity and profit was 
intrusted to him, for which he had shown himself fully 
competent. This position of complete independence seemed 
entirely suited to his taste and character ; it enabled him 
to act according to his own convictions, and to be held 
responsible for everything, whether it brought him praise 
or blame. 

As no objections could be raised to his accepting this 
appointment, my sister had to follow him, not indeed to a 
court-residence, as she had hoped, but to a place which must 
have seemed to her a lonely desert ; to a dwelling, spacious 
enough, with its stately official dignity, but without oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse. Some young ladies, with 
whom she had cultivated an early friendship, followed hei 
there, and as the Gerock family was blessed with several 



daughters, these arranged to stay with her in turn, so that, 
whilst forgoing so much, she was solaced by the presence 
of at least one long-trusted friend. 

These circumstances and experiences made her feel 
justified in recommending to me, most earnestly, a separa- 
tion from Lili. She thought it cruel to snatch such a young 
lady (of whom she had formed the highest opinion) from her 
varied^ if not brilliant sphere, and shut her up in our old 
house, which, although very passable in its way, was not 
suited for the reception of distinguished society, setting her 
down, as it were, between a well-disposed, taciturn, but 
didactic father, and a mother extremely active in domestic 
matters, who, her day's work done, did not like to be 
disturbed, as she sat placidly sewing and engaged in 
comfortable conversation with select young friends whom 
she had attracted to her. 

On the other hand, she put Lili's position clearly and 
vividly before me ; for, partly in my letters, partly in confi- 
dential conversation, I had, with a lover's garrulousness, 
made her acquainted with everything, down to the smallest 
detail. 

Unfortunately the picture she drew was only a circum- 
stantial and well-meant amplification of what a gossiping 
friend, in whom we gradually ceased to trust, had contrived 
to insinuate into her mind by a few significant hints. 

I could promise her nothing, although I was obliged to 
confess that she had convinced me. My heart was full of 
that feeling of suspense which suffices to feed love ; for the 
child Cupid clings obstinately to the garment of Hope, 
even when she is preparing to hasten away with resolute 
footsteps. 

The only thing between this place and Zurich which I 
now clearly remember, is the Falls of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. A mighty cascade here gives the first indication of 
the mountainous region which we designed to enter ; where, 
by a series of ascents, each steeper and more difficult than the 
hst^ we were gradually and toilsomely to reach the heights. 

The view of the lake of Zurich, which we enjoyed from 
the gate of the ^ Sword Inn," is still before me ; I say from the 
gate of the inn, for, without stopping to enter it, I hastened to 
Lavater. He gave me a cheerful and cordial receptio 
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was, I must confess, charming beyond measure ; affectumate, 
considerate, diffusing happiness and goodness; indeed, it 
would be impossible to imagine him otherwise. Hb 
wife, with a somewhat singular, but serene and devoot 
expression of countenance, was, like everything else aboot 
him, in complete harmony with his way of tibinking and 
living. 

Our first, and almost uninterrupted theme of conversa- 
tion, was his ^^ Fhysiogfiomik'* The first part of this 
remarkable work, was, \S I mistake not, already printed, or 
at least, near completion. It might be said to be at once 
stamped with genius and yet empirical ; methodical, but 
still a mere collection of instances. My connection 
with the work was a strange one. Lavater wanted all the 
world to be his co-operators and sympathizers. During his 
travels up the Rhine, he had portraits taken of a great 
many distinguished men, in order to excite their personal 
interest in a work in which they were to appear. He pro- 
ceeded in the same way with artists ; he called upon every 
one to send him drawings for illustrations. The drawings 
arrived, and many were not exactly suited for his purpose. 
So, too, he had copper-plates engraved right and left, and 
these rarely proved characteristic. On his side he had ex- 
pended much labour ; much money and efforts of every kind 
had been devoted to the preparation of the great work ; and 
full honour was done to Physiognomy. When the result 
came to be embodied in a single volume, and Physiognomy, 
founded on learning and illustrated by examples, was to lay 
claim to the dignity of a science : it was found that not a 
single illustrative table said what it ought to say ; all the 
plates had to be censured or to be accepted with qualifica- 
tions, none to be praised, but only tolerated ; many, indeed, 
were rendered nugatory by the explanations. For me, who 
in all my studies sought a firm footing before going further, 
the task I had to perform was one of the most painful 
ever imposed upon me. Let the reader judge. The manu- 
script, with impressions of the plates inserted, was sent to 
me at Frankfort. I was authorized to strike out whatever 
displeased me,t ^bange and put in what I liked. However 
I floade at v^bH|M!^ use of this liberty. In one instance 
; and violent controversial passage 





afterwards, when he had cooled down, approved of what I 
had done. 

Whoever glances through the four volumes of the Physiog- 
nomy, and (he will not regret it) reads them, may conceive 
the interest of our interviews. Most of the plates contained 
in the book were already drawn, and part of them had been 
engraved. These we examined, deciding which were to be 
utilized, and considered ingenious devices by which those 
that did not fulfil the purpose for which they were 
intended, might yet be made instructive and therefore 
be inserted. 

If I now look through the work of Lavater once again, 
a happy feeling of amusement comes over me ; it seems as 
if I saw before me the shadows of men formerly well-known 
to me, who once caused me annoyance, and in whom I 
ought not to take pleasure now. 

The possibility, however, of retaining in some sort, much 
that othem^ise would have been unsuitable, was due to the 
rare and decided talent of the artist and engraver. Lips. 
He was, in fact, bom for the representation of the actual 
in prosaic form, which was precisely what was wanted 
in this case. As the physiognomist made strange demands 
in the work done for him. Lips was obliged to be very 
careful in carrying out his master's injunctions ; the clever 
peasant-boy felt the whole responsibility of working for a 
clerical gentleman from a city of such political importance, 
and did his part with the greatest care. 

Living in a separate house from my companions, I 
became every day more of a stranger to them, without the 
least unpleasant feeling having arisen ; our rural excursions 
were no longer made together, although in the city we still 
kept up some intercourse. With all the arrogance of young 
counts they had honoured Lavater with a visit, and appeared 
to the skilful physiognomist in a light somewhat different 
from that in which they were regarded by the rest of the 
world. He spoke to me about them, and I remember quite 
well, that, speaking of Leopold Stolberg, he exclaimed : " I 
do not know what you all mean ; he is a noble, excellent 
youth, and full of talent ; but you have described him to me 
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Announced by the low barking of a little dog which ran 
out to meet us, we were cordially received at the door by an 
elderly but active female. She apologized for the absence 
of the Reverend Father, who had gone to Milan, but was 
expected home that evening; and immediately, without 
more words, she set to work to provide for our comfort and 
wants. We were shown into a warm and spacious room ; 
bread, cheese, and some passable wine were set before us, 
and we were promised an adequate supper. The surprises 
of the day were again talked over, and my friend was not a 
little proud that all had gone off so well, and that we had 
X)assed a day, the impressions of which neither poetry nor 
prose could ever reproduce. 

At length with the late twilight the venerable Father 
entered the room, greeted his guests with kind and cordial 
dignity, and in a few words ordered the cook to pay all 
possible attention to our wishes. When we expressed our 
surprise that he could like to pass his life up here, in the 
midst of such perfect solitude, far from all society, he assured 
us that he never lacked company, as our own welcome visit 
might testify. A lively trade, he told us, was kept up between 
Italy and Germany. This continual traffic brought him into 
relations with the leading mercantile houses. He often went 
down to Milan, less often to Lucerne, from which place, 
however, the houses which had charge of the posting over 
this main route frequently sent young people to him, who 
required to be instructed, at this frontier-spot, in all the 
circumstances and occurrences connected with this business. 

Amid such varied conversation the evening passed away, 
and we spent a peaceful night on somewhat short sleeping- 
places, fastened to the wall, and more like shelves than 
bedsteads. 

274 , 



Rising early, I soon found myself under the open AA^ 
but in a narrow space surrounded by tall mountain-pealBl . 
I sat down upon the foot-path which led to I^Yi^Vj^^ 
attempt^, after the manner of dilettanti, to draw what coAF^ 
not be drawn, still less make a picture, namely, the neaw^ 
mountain-tops, whose sides, made visible by the meteilY^^^ 
snow, showed white furrows and black ridges. Nerertheks,! 
that fruitless effort has impressed the picture indelibly nj 
my memory. 

My companion stepped briskly up to me^ and began: 
" What do you say to the story of our reverend host, lart 
evening? Are not you as well as I, fired with a desire to 
descend from this dragon's height into those charming 
regions below? A ramble through these ravines must be 
glorious and not toilsome ; and if it should end at Bellin- 
zona, what a joy that would be 1 The words of the good 
Father have brought the isles in Lago Maggiore vividly before 
my mind's eye. We have heard and seen so much of them I 
since Keyssler's Travels, that I cannot resist the temptation." | 

"Is it not the same with you too?" he resumed ; •'yoo 
are sitting on exactly the right spot ; I stood there once, but 
had not the courage to run down. You can go on at once, 
wait for me at Airolo, I will follow with the courier when 1 
have taken leave of the good Father and settled everything." 

"Such a step," I replied, "without any preparation, does 
not suit me." "What's the use of deliberating so much?" 
cried he; "we have money enough to get to Milan, we j 
shall be able to get credit; through our fairs, I know more I 
than one mercantile friend there." He grew still more | 
urgent. "Go!" said I, "and make everything ready for 
our departure, then we will decide." 

In such moments it seems to me as if" a man has no 
power of making a decision in himself, but is rather governed 
and determined by earlier impressions. Lombardy and 
Italy lay before me, an altogether foreign land ; on the other 
tide Germany, familiar, beloved, full of kindly, home-like 
scenes, and where— let me confess it— that which had so 
long entirely enchained me, and on which my existence was 
centred, remained even now the most indispensable element, 
beyond the limits of which I felt afraid to step. A little 
golden heart, which in my happiest hours, I had received 



l^^^^^n her^ still hung wanned by love about my neck, sus- 
^^nded by the .same ribbon with which she had attached it 
^ took it m my hand and kissed it. This incident gave rise 
^^ a poem, which I here insert : — 

*' Round my neck, suspended, as a token 
Of those joys, that swiftly pass'd away, 
Art thoa here that thou niay'st lengthen love's short day. 
Still binding, when the bond of souls is broken ? 

" Lili, I fly from thee ; yet I am doom*d to feel 
Thy fetters still. 

Though to strange Tales and mountains I depart, 
Yes, L li's heart must yet remain 
Attached to my fond heart. 

'* Thus the bird, snapping his string in twain. 
Seeks his wood,— nis own. 
Still a mark of bondage bearing. 
Of that string a fragment wearing, 
llie old— the free-born bird — he cannot be again, 
When once a master he has known.*' 

Seeing my friend with the guide, who carried our knapsack, 
come rushing up, I rose hastily and removed from the spot 
where I had been standing near the edge of the precipice, 
lest he should drag me down into the abyss with him. I 
also saluted the pious Father, and turned, without saying a 
word, to the path by which we had come. My friend followed 
ine, somewhat reluctantly, and in spite of his love and attach- 
ment to me, kept for a time some distance behind, till at 
last the glorious waterfall brought us again together for the 
rest of our journey, and what had been once decided, was 
from henceforth looked upon as wisest and best. 

Of our descent I will only remark that we now found the 
snow-bridge, over which we had calmly travelled with a 
heavy-laden train a few days before, entirely collapsed, and 
that now, as we had to take a longer route through the 
opened gorge, we were filled with astonishment and admira- 
tion by die colossal fragments of nature's architecture. 

My friend could not quite get over his disappointment 

at not going into Italy ; very likely he had thought of the 

plan some time before, and with affectionate strategy had 

' hoped to surprise me at the right spot. On this account 
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our return did not proceed so merrily ; but I was oocupiel 
all the more constantly on my silent route witli tryipg toii|| P^ 
at least in its more comprehensible and characteristic ddA I °* 
tliat sense of the sublime and vast, which is apt to dwinfrl 
in our minds with the lapse of time. I S 

Not without many new and renewed emotioDS and I ^ 
reflections did we pass over the remarkable heights above I 
the lake of Lucerne on our way to Kussnacht» whael^ 
we landed and pursued our ramble in order to gitet ■ ^ 
Tell's chapel by the roadside, and to reflect upon dnt 
assassination which, in the eyes of the whole worid, wai 
so heroic, patriotic, and glorious. We also crossed Lake 
Zug, which we had seen in the distance from the Rigi. In 
Zug, I only remember some painted glass, inserted in the 
casement of a room in the inn, not very large, but excellent 
in its way. Our route then led over the Albis into the Shi 
valley, where we visited a young Hanoverian, von Lindau, 
who enjoyed living there in solitude ; we tried by this means 
to soothe the annoyance he had felt some time before in 
Zurich, at my declining the offer of his company not m the 
most friendly or polite manner. The jealous friendship of 
the worthy Passavant was really the reason of my declining 
the companionship of a man I really liked, but whom it 
would have been inconvenient to have with me at that time.' 

But before we descend again from these glorious heights 
to the lake and to the pleasantly situated city, I must make 
one more remark upon my attempts to carry away some 
idea of the country by drawing and sketching. A habit 
from youth upward of viewing a landscape as a picture led 
me, whenever I observed any picturesque scene in nature, 
to try and fix it, and so preserve a lasting memento of 
such moments. But having hitherto only exercised myself 
on less ambitious subjects, I soon felt my incompetency in 
such surroundings. 

Eagerness and haste combined forced me to adopt a 
singuhr expedient : no sooner had I noticed an interesting 
subject^ and given in a few strokes the vaguest possible 
indication of it on paper, than I would elaborate the detail, 
which was beyond the power of my pencil, in words by the 
side of the sketch, and, by this means, make the scenes so 

oughly present to my mind, that afterwards, whenever I 



^over before my eyes, ready to be utilized. 

On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were 

'gone ; their stay in this city had been cut short in a singular 

^ manner. 

^ It must be confessed that travellers on quitting the' 
restraints of home, are only too apt to think they are 
stepping not only into an unknown world, but also one of 
absolute freedom, — ^a delusion which it was the more easy 
to indulge in at this time, as there were as yet no passports 
to be examined by the police, no custom-house duties, and 
similar annoyances, to remind people that abroad they 
arc subject to worse and more painful restraints than at 
home. 

If the prevailing aspiration of the time to realize the 
freedom of nature be borne in mind, it will not be difficult 
to pardon these ardent young souls, who regarded Switzer- 
land as the very place in which to " idyllize " their fresh 
young lives. The tender poems of Gessner, as well as his 
charming etchings, seemed decidedly to justify this attitude 
of mind. 

In fact, bathing in wide waters seems to be one of the 
best preparations for such poetic expressions of feeling. 
Upon our journey out, such natural exercises had not 
seemed exactly suitable to modem customs, and we had, in 
some degree, abstained from them. But, in Switzerland, 
the sight of the stream and its pervasive moisture, — flowing, 
running, falling, then gathering on the plain, and gradually 
spreading out to a lake, — presented a temptation that was 
not to be resisted. I will not deny that I joined my 
companions in bathing in the clear lake, but we chose a 
spot far enough, as we supposed, from all human eyes. 
But naked bodies shine a long way off, and whoever chanced 
to see us doubtless took offence. 

The well-meaning youths who saw no harm in appear* 
ing half naked, like bucolic swains, or entirely naked, like 
heathen deities, were admonished by their friends to abjure 
such practices. They were given to understand that they 
were living, not in primeval nature, but in a land where it 
was esteemed right and desirable to adhere to the old 
institutions and customs which bad been handed down from 



the middle ages, 'lliey were not disinclined to ackooi> 
ledge the propriety of all this, especially as appeal i« 
made to the middle ages, which, to them, had the saodiqr 
of a second nature. .Accordingly, they left the nnore pabtc 
shores of the lake, and found in their walks through the 
mountains such dear, rushing, cooling streams, that k 
seemed impossible, in the middle of July, to refuse tk 
refreshment they offered. Thus, in the course of tixir 
long rambles, they came to the shady vale, where the SiU, 
coming from the back of the Albis, hurls itself down and 
empties its waters into the Limmat below Zurich. Far from 
every habitation, and even from trodden foot-paths, tfaey 
thought there could be no objection to their throwing off 
their clothes here, and boldly breasting the foaming wavOi 
It was true this was not done without loud shouts, for, 
excited by the cool plunge and the delight they felt, tbey 
gave themselves up to wild jubilation, by which tliey thought 
to consecrate these thickly wooded rocks as background to 
an idyllic scene. 

But, whether persons previously ill-disposed had tracked 
them, or whether this poetic tumult called forth adversaries 
even in the solitude, cannot be determined. Suffice it to say, 
stone after stone was thrown at them from the silent bushes 
above, whether by one or more, whether accidentally oc 
purposely, they could not tell; however, they thought it 
most prudent to quit the exhilarating water and look for 
their clothes. 

No one was hit ; the only injur>' sustained was the moral 
one of surprise and annoyance, and full of young life as 
they were, they soon forgot all about it 

But the most disagreeable consequence fell upon Lavater, 
who was blamed for having given friendly welcome to such 
bad, bold youths, for having arranged walks with them, 
and otherwise shown attentions to persons whose wild, un- 
bridled, unchristian^ and even heathenish ways, had caused 
such scandal in a civilized and well-regulated neighbour^ 

hood. 

Our reverend friend, however, well-skilled in smoothing 
over such occurrences, contrived to hush up this one also^ 
and after the departure of these meteoric travellers, we 
found, on our return, peace and quiet restored. 
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m tne iragment ot wertner s travels, wnicn oas lateiy 
een reprinted in the sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
ttempted to describe this contrast between the commend- 
ble order and legal restraint of Switzerland and that life 
»f nature demanded by youthful delusion. But, as people 
xe apt to take all that the poet casually states for his 
lecided opinions, or even didactic censure, so the Swiss 
irere very much offended at the comparison, and I there- 
ore dropped the intended continuation, which was to have 
ihown in some sort VVerther's progress up to the epoch 
>f his sorrows, and would therefore certainly have been 
nteresting to students of human nature. 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusively 
o Lavater, whose hospitality I again claimed. The Phy- 
siognomy, with all its portraits and caricatures, weighed 
nore and more heavily on the shoulders of the worthy 
nan. We arranged everything as well as we could under 
he circumstances, and I promised him, on my return home, 
:o continue my assistance. 

I was led to give this promise by the unlimited confi- 
lence of youth in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
till more by a feeling of my ready adaptability ; but, as a 
natter of fact, the way in which Lavater dissected physiog- 
lomies was not at all in my line. The impression which 
he man had made upon me at our first meeting, determined, 
n some degree, my relation to him, although a general wish 
o oblige, which was natural to me, together with the light* 
learteckiess of youth, played a yet greater part, and caused 
ne to see things in a somewhat hazy atmosphere. 

Lavater's mind was an exceedingly striking one ; in his 
ociety it was impossible to resist being definitely influenced 
ty him, and I had no choice but to observe foreheads and 
loses, eyes and mouths, individually, and consider their 
elations and proportions. My seer friend did this from 
lecessity, in order to account to himself for what he per- 
:eived so clearly; but to me it always seemed a mean 
rick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to analyze a man 
before his face, and so discover his hidden moral pecu- 
iarities. I preferred to listen to his conversation, in 
rhich he revealed himself at will. So, too, I must confess 
o always feeling a certain apprehensiveness in Lavater's 



presence ; for, while bj his art of physiognomy, he poHaHl| . 
himself of our peculiarities, he also made himself, b]rc»l*^ 
versation, master of our thoughts, which, with a ^1^, 
sagacity, he would easily guess as we talked. ' f 

Any one strongly conscious of an inner poier '■ •. 
synthesis, has properly the right to analyze, since he UBi^, 
the external details to test aiid verify his inner coocepfioil!^ ' 
of the whole. Let me give one instance of LtntfAl'^^ 
method of procedure. 1^ 

On Sundays, after the sermon, it was his derioll"^ 
duty to hold the short-handled, velvet alms-bag bdoRl^ 
each person as they went out, and devoutly acknot*!^ 
ledge the pious gift. Now, this particular Sunday be1<fl 
proposed not to look at any of the persons, but only \ . 
to observe their hands, and from them to judge of the |^ 
forms of their owners. Not only the shape of the fingm 
but their expression in dropping the gift, did not escape his 
notice, and he had much to communicate to me about ^ 
conclusions he had formed. How instructive and stimu- 
lating must such conversations have been to any one like 
myself, who was also seeking to qualify liimself as a deiHCtor 
of men I 

Often in my after-life I had occasion to think of 
I^vater, who was one of the noblest of those with whom 
I formed so intimate a relation. The following notes re* 
ferring to him were accordingly written at various times. 
In consequence of our divergent tendencies, we gradually 
became strangers to each other, and yet I was anxious not 
to lose the impression which his worth had left upon me. 
I would often recall him to my mind, and thus arose these 
leaves, which, as they were written independendy of one 
another, may contain repetition, but, it is hoped, not con- 
tradiction. 

By his cast of mind, Lavatcr was a decided realist, 
nothing was ideal to him outside the sphere of morals ; it 
will facilitate the understanding of this rare and singular 
man if this fact is kept in mind.' 

His Prospects of Eternity look merely for a continuance 
of the present state of existence, under easier conditions 
than those which we have now to endure. His Physiognomy 



^* ^Dasea on tne convicuon inac ue maieriai woria is eniireiy 
*^^^ntical with the sjnritual world, and not only proves its 
^X.istence, but in fact represents it for us. 

The ideals of art found little favour with him, because 

^^ith his. keen insight, he saw too clearly the impossibility 

^^f such conceptions ever taking actual shape, and he 

"^erefore banished them to the realm of fable, and even of 

tnonstrosity. His incessant demand for a realization of the 

ideal gained him the reputation of a visionary, although he 

felt convinced that no man insisted more strongly on the 

actual than he did ; accordingly, he never could detect the 

error in his mode of thinking and acting. 

Seldom has there been a man who strove more pas- 
sionately than he for public recognition, and thus he was 
particularly fitted for a teacher; but though his efforts were 
directed to the intellectual and moral improvement of others, 
this was by no means his ultimate aim. 

To realize the character of Christ was what he had most 
at heart ; hence that almost insane passion to have picture 
after picture of Christ drawn, copied, reproduced; and, 
naturally, none of them ever satisfied him. 

His writings are hard to understand, even now, for it 
is far from easy to arrive at his precise meaning. No one 
ever wrote so much of the times, and for the times, as 
Lavater; his writings are veritable journals, which in an 
especial manner require to be explained by the history of 
the day ; they are, moreover, written in the language of a 
coterie, whidi one must know before one can do them 
justice, or much will appear stupid and absurd to the intel- 
ligent reader. Indeed, objections enough on this score 
have been made against the author, both in his lifetime 
and since. 

Thus, for example^ we had at one time so provoked him 
by our rage for dramatizing and representing everything 
that struck us under this one form, to the exclusion of all 
others, that, in the heat generated by the discussion^ he 
made great efforts in his Fontius Pilate to show that there 
does not exist a more dramatic work than the Bible ; and 
that the history of Christ's Passion in particular must be 
r^arded as the drama of all dramas. 

In this chapter of his little book, and indeed throughout 



the work, Lavater appears greatly to resemble FaAetlit 
Abraham of Santa Clara; for his is the natural metboiln 
for every richly gifted mind to adopt, in order to produce I a 
an immediate effect upon his contemporaries. He nni I pi 
acquaint himself with existing tendencies and passions, vitk | ti 
the speech and terminology of the day, and adapt them to 
his ends, in order to draw near to the masses whom be 
seeks to attract. 

Since Lavater took Christ literally, — as described by 4c 
Scriptures, and by various commentators, — he made use d 
this conception to supply his own deficiencies, and made it 
his ideal to incorporate the God-man with his individual \ 
human nature, until finally he felt himself entirely meiged 
in him and united to him, and, indeed^ believed that iSnef 
had become one and the same. 

This decidedly literal faith had also produced in him a 
perfect conviction that miracles can be wrought to-day as 
well as in the past. Accordingly, since in some important 
and trying emergencies of his earlier days, he had by fervid | 
or rather violent prayer succeeded in procuring an instan- 
taneous reversal of impending calamities, no cold objec* 
tions made by reason could make him waver in the slightest 
Impressed, moreover, with the great value of humanity as 
redeemed by Christ, and destined for a blissful immortality, 
but, at the same time, familiar with the various needs of 
man's heart and mind and with his insatiable yearnings 
after knowledge, and, moreover, conscious himself of that 
longing to escape from the limitations of finite existence, 
which the sight of the starry heavens, stretching into endless 
space, seems to awaken in us, — with feelings such as these 
he planned his Prospects of Etanity^ which must have 
appeared a very strange book indeed to the greater part of 
his contemporaries. 

All these aspirations, however, all his wishes, all his 
undertakings, were overborne by the genius for physiognomy, 
which nature had bestowed upon him. For, as the touchstone, 
by its blackness and peculiar roughness of surface, is emi« 
nently fitted to distinguish between the metals which are 
ip^edl^ll^pthat pure conception of humanity, peculiar 
P LM^^^VMt keen yet delicate gift of observation— 
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peculiarities of individual men, and to understand, dis* 
tinguish, and express them. 

£very talent which rests on a decided natural gift seems 
to have something of magic about it, because of our in- 
ability to reconcile it and its operations with any previous 
conception. And, in truth, Lavater's insight into the 
characters of individuals surpassed all conception; one 
was utterly amazed at his remarks, when we were talking 
in confidence of this or that person ; nay, it was frightful 
to live with a man who clearly discerned the exact limits 
by which nature had been pleased to hedge in our various 
personalities. 

Everyone is apt to believe that what he possesses him- 
self may be communicated to others ; and so Lavater was 
not content to make use of this great gift for himself alone, 
but insisted that it might be found and developed in others, 
nay, that it might even be imparted to the great mass of 
men. The many far-fetched and malicious misinterpreta- 
tions, the many stupid jests, the vulgar scoffing, for which 
this striking doctrine furnished ample opportunity, may 
still be remembered by some ; and it cannot be said that 
the worthy man was entirely without blame in the matter. 
For though the inner harmony of his being rested on a 
lofty morality, yet, witli the variety of his aims, he was 
unable to attain to outward harmony, since he was entirely 
without the mind of the philosopher and the talent of the 
artist. 

He was neither thinker nor poet ; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
approach a subject as a whole methodically, his handling 
of the particular instance taken by itself was sure, and the 
results would be noted down boldly side by side. His 
great work on Physiognomy is a striking proof and illustra- 
tion of this method. In his own mind the idea of the 
moral and sensual man might form a whole; but he 
was unable to give outward expression to this idea, except 
practically by separate details, in the same way as he had 
apprehended them in life. 



The work itself affords us a sad instance of how lo 
kecn^sighted a man may lose himself in matters of tbe 
commonest expenence. For after appealing to every artist 
and dauber living, after spending incredible sums on diav- 
ir.ps and engravings., which were not characteristic, he is 
aucr a*.i obliged to say in his book that plate after plate 
i$ n:on(! or less a failure, unmeaning and worthless. True, 
>y :h:s means, he sharpened his own judgment, and the 
';\ij:r.:ent of others ; but it also proves that his mental bias 
I<\; h;;r. to accumulate experiences, rather than derive fresh 
lire a:\i inspiration from them. For this reason he never 
Ow>u.vi nuko straight for results, though I often pressed him 
for :r)om. What in later life he confided as such to his 
fni^.^v;s^ were none to me ; for they consisted of a collection 
^v ocrain lines and features, nay, warts and freckles, with 
wh:oh he had seen particular moral, and frequently immoral, 
*2vcu*.:arities combined, 'lliere were certainly some most 
startling obsen*ations among them; but there was no 
sc^^ucnce, on the contrary everything was in haphazard 
confusion, there was no gradual advance towards any 
^^^^eral deductions and no reference to any principles 
*^y«viously established. And indeed there was just as little 
4;terar>* method or artistic feeling to be found in his other 
writing which invariably contained passionate and earnest 
expositions of his thoughts and aims, and supplied, by the 
nK«t charming and original details, what they failed to fulfil 
K\ ^neral conception. 



The following reflections, as they refer to the same I 
^Mcumstances, may be aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority to another, so 
V*^ as he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts of every 
|>SM cannot easily be denied, and yet in the common par- 
j^gic^' oi the day genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But j 
iij« another world seemed all at once to emerge ; genius was ' 
)2<^ed for in the physician, in the general, in the statesman, 
^ before long, in all men who thought to make them- - 
^1^ eminent either in theory or practice. Zimmerman, | 
jally, had advanced these claims. Lavater, by his 
^of Phi "nyi was compelled to assume a more 



general oismoution oi mencai gitcs oi aji Kinas ; ine wora 
genius became a universal watchword, and because men 
heard it uttered so often, they thought that what it stood 
for was to be met with everywhere. Then, since everyone 
felt justified in demanding genius of others, he finally be- 
lieved that he must possess it himself. The time was yet 
far distant when it could be affirmed, that genius is that 
power of man which by its deeds and actions gives laws 
and rules. At this time it was thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing laws, breaking established 
rules, and declaring itself above all restraint. It was, there- 
fore^ an easy thing to be a genius, and nothing was more 
natural than that its abuse in word and deed should rouse 
all well-regulated minds to oppose such a disordered 
state of affairs. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a tour of 
genius ; and when anyone took in hand some aimless and 
useless absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, 
foil of energy, often really gifted, came to grief in their scorn 
of all moderation ; and then older and more sensible men, 
wanting, perhaps, in talent and in soul, took a malicious 
pleasure in making their many failures appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the public. 

And hence I found myself almost more hindered in 
my efforts after self-development and expression by the 
misguided co-operation and influence of kindred spirits, 
than by the opposition of those whose aims were directly 
contrary to my own. Words, epithets, and phrases in 
disparagement of the highest mental gifts were caught up 
by the unthinking masses and became stereotyped catch- 
words, so that to-day they are still occasionally heard 
on the lips of the uneducated; they even found their 
way into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had 
suffered so much from misrepresentation, that it seemed 
almost necessary to banish it entirely from the German 
language. 

And so the Germans, with whom what is vulgar is more 
apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 
sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, 
though apparently foreign, really belongs to every people, 
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our return did not proceed so merrily ; but I was occupied 
all the more constantly on my silent route with tr>*ing to fiX| 
at least in its more comprehensible and characteristic detaiis, 
tliat sense of the sublime and vast, which is apt to dwindle 
in our minds with the lapse of time. 

Not without many new and renewed emotions and 
reflections did we pass over the remarkable heights above 
the lake of Lucerne on our way to Kiissnadity where 
we landed and pursued our ramble in order to greet 
Tell's chapel by the roadside, and to reflect upon that 
assassination which, in the eyes of the whole world, was 
so heroic, patriotic, and glorious. We also crossed Lake 
Zug, which we had seen in the distance from the Rigi. In 
Zug, I only remember some painted glass, inserted in the 
casement of a room in the inn, not very large, but excellent 
in its way. Our route then led over the Albis into the Shi 
valley, where we visited a young Hanoverian, von Lindau, 
who enjoyed living there in solitude ; we tried by this means 
to soothe the annoyance he had felt some time before in 
Zurich, at my declining the offer of his company not in the 
most friendly or polite manner. The jealous friendship of 
the worthy Passavant was really the reason of my declining 
the companionship of a man I really liked, but whom it 
would have been inconvenient to have with me at that time. * 

But before we descend again from these glorious heights 
to the lake and to the pleasantly situated city, I must inake 
one more remark upon my attempts to carry away some 
idea of the country by drawing and sketching. A habit 
from youth upward of viewing a landscape as a picture led 
me, whenever I observed any picturesque scene in nature, 
to try and fix it, and so preserve a lasting memento of 
such moments. But having hitherto only exercised myself 
on less ambitious subjects, I soon felt my incompetency in 
such surroundings. 

Eagerness and haste combined forced me to adopt a 
singular expedient : no sooner had I noticed an interesting 
subject^ and given in a few strokes the vaguest possible 
indication of it on paper, than I would elaborate the detail, 
which was beyond the power of my pencil, in words by the 
side of the sketch, and, by this means, make the scenes so 
thoroughly present to my mind^ that afterwards, whenever I 



leeded any of the scenes for a poem or a stpry, it would 
lOver before my eyes, ready to be utilized. 

On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were 
;one ; their stay in this city had been cut short in a singular 
nanner. 

It must be confessed that travellers on quitting the 
estraints of home, are only too apt to think they are 
topping not only into an unknown world, but also one of 
bsolute freedom, — ^a delusion which it was the more easy 
o indulge in at this time, as there were as yet no passports 
o be examined by the police, no custom-house duties, and 
imilar annoyances, to remind people that abroad they 
re subject to worse and more painful restraints than at 
kome. 

If the prevailing aspiration of the time to realize the 
reedom of nature be borne in mind, it will not be difficult 
o pardon these ardent young souls, who regarded Switzer- 
and as the very place in which to " idyllize " their fresh 
foung lives. The tender poems of Gessner, as well as his 
iharming etchings, seemed decidedly to justify this attitude 
ifmind. 

In fact^ bathing in wide waters seems to be one of the 
»est preparations for such poetic expressions of feeling. 
Jpon our journey out, such natural exercises had not 
eemed exactly suitable to modem customs, and we had, in 
ome degree, abstained from them. But, in Switzerland, 
be sight of the stream and its pervasive moisture, — flowing, 
unning, falling, then gathering on the plain, and gradually 
preading out to a lake, — presented a temptation that was 
lOt to be resisted. I will not deny that I joined my 
ompanions in bathing in the clear lake, but we chose a 
pot far enough, as we supposed, from all human eyes, 
iut naked bodies shine a long way off, and whoever chanced 
D see us doubtless took offence. 

The well-meaning youths who saw no harm in appear- 
ng half naked, like bucolic swains, or entirely naked, like 
leathen deities, were admonished by their friends to abjure 
uch practices. They were given to understand that they 
reie living, not in primeval nature, but in a land where it 
ras esteemed right and desirable to adhere to the old 
[istitutions and customs which bad been handed down from 
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In the fragment of Werther's travels, which has latei) 
"■>een reprinted in the sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
^ittempted to describe this contrast between the commend 
9ible order and legal restraint of Switzerland and that life 
of nature demanded by youthful delusion. But, as people 
Are apt to take all that the poet casually states for hi! 
decided opinions, or even didactic censure, so the Swiss 
were very much offended at the comparison, and I there- 
fore dropped the intended continuation, which was to hav€ 
shown in some sort Werther's progress up to the epoch 
of his sorrows, and would therefore certainly have been 
interesting to students of human nature. 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusivel> 
to Lavater, whose hospitality I again claimed. The Phy- 
siognomy, with all its portraits and caricatures, weighed 
more and more heavily on the shoulders of the worthy 
man. We arranged everything as well as we could undei 
the circumstances, and I promised him, on my return home, 
to continue my assistance. 

I was led to give this promise by the unlimited confi- 
dence of youth in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
still more by a feeling of my ready adaptability ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the way in which Lavater dissected physiog- 
nomies was not at all in my line. The impression which 
the man had made upon me at our first meeting, detemiincd, 
in some degree, my relation to him, although a general wish 
to oblige, which was natural to me, together with the light' 
heartedness of youth, played a yet greater part, and caused 
me to see things in a somewhat hazy atmosphere. 

I Lavater's mind was an exceedingly striking one ; in his 

society it was impossible to resist being definitely influenced 
by him, and I had no choice but to observe foreheads and 

► noses, eyes and mouths, individually, and consider their 
relations and proportions. My seer friend did this from 
necessity, in order to account to himself for what he per- 
ceived so clearly; but to me it always seemed a mean 
trick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to analyze a man 
before his face, and so discover his hidden moral pecu- 
liarities. I preferred to listen to his conversation, in 
which he revealed himself at will. So, too, I must confess 
to always feeling a certain apprehensiveness in Lavater's 
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is based on the conviction that the material world is entirely 
identical with the sjnritual world, and not only proves its 
existence, but in isLCt represents it for us. 

The ideals of art found little favour with him, because 
with his. keen insight, he saw too clearly the impossibility 
of such conceptions ever taking actual shape, and .he 
therefore banished them to the realm of fable, and even of 
monstrosity. His incessant demand for a realisation of the 
ideal gained him the reputation of a visionary, although he 
felt convinced that no man insisted more strongly on the 
actual than he did ; accordingly, he never could detect the 
error in his mode of thinking and acting. 

Seldom has tliere been a man who strove more pas- 
sionately than he for public recognition, and thus he was 
particularly fitted for a teacher ; but though his efforts were 
directed to the intellectual and moral improvement of others, 
this was by no means his ultimate aim. 

To realize the character of Christ was what he had most 
at heart; hence that almost insane passion to have picture 
after jncture of Christ drawn, copied, reproduced; and, 
naturally, none of them ever satisfied him. 

His writings are hard to understand, even now, for it 
is far from easy to arrive at his precise meaning. No one 
ever wrote so much of the times, and for the times, as 
Lavater; his writings are veritable journals, which in an 
especial manner require to be explained by the history of 
the day ; they are, moreover, written in the language of a 
coterie, whidi one must know before one can do them 
justice, or much will appear stupid and absurd to the intel- 
ligent reader. Indeed, objections enough on this score 
have been made against the author, both in his lifetime 
and since. 

Thus, for example^ we had at one time so provoked him 
by our rage for dramatizing and representing everything 
that struck us under this one form, to the exclusion of all 
others, that, in the heat generated by the discussion^ he 
made great efforts in his Pofttius Pilate to show that there 
does not exist a more dramatic work than the Bible ; and 
that the history of Christ's Passion in particular must be 
rq^arded as the drama of all dramas. 

In this chapter of hb little book, and indeed throughout 
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peculiarities of individual men, and to understand, dis* 
tinguish, and express them. 

Every talent which rests on a decided natural gift seems 
to have something of magic about it, because of our in- 
ability to reconcile it and its operations with any previous 
conception. And, in truth, Lavater's insight into the 
characters of individuals surpassed all conception; one 
was utterly amazed at his remarks, when we were talking 
in confidence of this or that person ; nay, it was frightful 
to live with a man who clearly discerned the exact limits 
by which nature had been pleased to hedge in our various 
personalities. 

Everyone is apt to believe that what he possesses him- 
self may be communicated to others ; and so Lavater was 
not content to make use of this great gift for himself alone, 
but insisted that it might be found and developed in others, 
nay, that it might even be imparted to the great mass of 
men. The many far-fetched and malicious misinterpreta- 
tions, the many stupid jests, the vulgar scoffing, for which 
this striking doctrine furnished ample opportunity, may 
still be remembered by some ; and it cannot be said that 
the worthy man was entirely without blame in the matter. 
For though the inner harmony of his being rested on a 
lofty morality^ yet, with the variety of his aims, he was 
unable to attain to outward harmony, since he was entirely 
without the mind of the philosopher and the talent of the 
artist. 

He was neither thinker nor poet ; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
approach a subject as a whole methodically, his handling 
of the particular instance taken by itself was sure, and the 
results would be noted down boldly side by side. His 
great work on Physiognomy is a striking proof and illustra- 
tion of this method. In his own mind the idea of the 
moral and sensual man might form a whole ; but he 
was unable to give outward expression to this idea, except 
practically by separate details, in the same way as be had 
apprehended them in life. 



The work itself affords us a sad instance of how lo 
keen-sighted a man may lose himself in mattere of the 
commonest experience. For after appealing to every artist 
and dauber living, after spending incredible sums on dnv- 
ings and engravings^ which were not characteristic, be is 
after all obliged to say in his book that plate after }date 
is more or less a failure, unmeaning and worthless. True, 
by this means, he sharpened his own judgment, and the 
judgment of others; but it also proves that his mental bias 
led him to accumulate experiences, rather than derive fresh 
life and inspiration from them. For this reason he never 
could make straight for results, though I often pressed him 
for them. What in later life he confided as such to bis 
friends, were none to me ; for they consisted of a collection 
of certain lines and features, nay, warts and freckles, with 
which he had seen particular moral, and frequently immorali 
peculiarities combined. There were certainly some most 
startling observations among them; but there was no 
sequence, on the contrary everything was in haphazard 
confusion, there was no gradual advance towards any 
general deductions and no reference to any principles 
previously established. And indeed there was just as little 
literary method or artistic feeling to be found in his other 
writings, which invariably contained passionate and earnest 
expositions of his thoughts and aims, and supplied, by the 
most charming and original details, what they failed to fulfil 
in general conception. 



The following reflections, as they refer to the same 
circumstances, may be aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority to another, so 
long as he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts of every 
kind cannot easily be denied, and yet in the common par- 
lance of the day genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But 
now another world seemed all at once to emerge ; genius was 
looked for in the physician, in the general, in the statesman, 
and before long, in all men who thought to make them- 
selves eminent either in theory or practice. Zimmerman, 
especially, had advanced these claims. Lavater, by his 
views of Phygjogoomyt ^^ compelled to assume a more 




general uisuiuuuun ui lucniai gnu ui aii Kinus ; uic woru 
,^enius became a universal watchword, and because men 
heard it uttered so often, they thought that what it stood 
for was to be met with everywhere. Then, since everyone 
felt justified in demanding genius of others, he finally be- 
lieved that he must possess it himself. The time was yet 
far distant when it could be affirmed, that genius is that 
power of man which by its deeds and actions gives laws 
and rules. At this time it was thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing laws, breaking established 
rules, and declaring itself above all restraint. It was, there- 
fore^ an easy thing to be a genius, and nothing was more 
natural than that its abuse in word and deed should rouse 
all well-regulated minds to oppose such a disordered 
state of affairs. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a tour of 
genius ; and when anyone took in hand some aimless and 
useless absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, 
full of energy, often really gifted, came to grief in their scorn 
of all moderation ; and then older and more sensible men, 
wanting, perhaps, in talent and in soul, took a malicious 
pleasure in making their many failures appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the public. 

And hence I found myself almost more hindered in 
my efforts after self-development and expression by the 
misguided co-operation and influence of kindred spirits, 
than by the opposition of those whose aims were directly 
contrary to my own. Words, epithets, and phrases in 
disparagement of the highest mental gifts were caught up 
by the unthinking masses and became stereotyped catch- 
words, so that to-day they are still occasionally heard 
on the lips of the uneducated; they even found their 
way into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had 
suffered so much from misrepresentation, that it seemed 
almost necessary to banish it entirely from the German 
language. 

And so the Germans, with whom what is vulgar is more 

apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 

sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, 

~ diough apparently foreign, really belongs to every people, 
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our return did not proceed so merrily; but I was occupiell 
all the more constantly on my silent route with trying to fii||^ 
at least in its more comprehensible and characteristic ddsAt 1 " 
that sense of the sublime and vast, which is apt to dwindle I 
in our minds with the lapse of time. 1 1* 

Not without many new and renewed emotions and I " 
reflections did we pass over the remarkable heights above 1 
the lake of Lucerne on our way to Kiissnadit, wbaeP 
we landed and pursued our ramble in order to greet i ^ 
Teirs chapel by the roadside, and to reflect upon tiot ^ 
assassination which, in the eyes of the whole world, ms 
so heroic, patriotic, and glorious. We also crossed Lake 
Zug, which we had seen in the distance from the Rigl In 
Zug, I only remember some painted glass, inserted in the 
casement of a room in the inn, not very large, but excellent 
in its way. Our route then led over the Albis into the Shi 
valley, where we visited a young Hanoverian, von Lindau, 
who enjoyed living there in solitude ; we tried by this means 
to soothe the annoyance he had felt some time before in 
Zurich, at my declining the offer of his company not in the 
most friendly or polite manner. The jealous friendship of 
the worthy Passavant was really the reason of my declining 
the companionship of a man I really liked, but whom it 
would have been inconvenient to have with me at that time. ' 

But before we descend again from these glorious heights 
to the lake and to the pleasantly situated city, I must make 
one more remark upon my attempts to carry away some 
idea of the country by drawing and sketching. A habit 
from youth upward of viewing a landscape as a picture led 
me, whenever I observed any picturesque scene in nature, 
to try and fix it, and so preserve a lasting memento of 
such moments. But having hitherto only exercised myself 
on less ambitious subjects, I soon felt my incompetency in 
such surroundings. 

Eagerness and haste combined forced me to adopt a 
singular expedient : no sooner had I noticed an interesting 
subject^ and given in a few strokes the vaguest possible 
indication of it on paper, than I would elaborate the detail, 
which was beyond the power of my pencil, in words by the 
side of the sketch, and, by this means, make the scenes so 
"oughly present to my mind^ that afterwards, whenever I 



>«30ver betore my eyes, ready to De utilized. 

On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were 
^one ; their stay in this city had been cut short in a singular 
manner. 

It must be confessed that travellers on quitting the' 
restraints of home, are only too apt to think they are 
stepping not only into an unknown world, but also one of 
absolute freedom, — a delusion which it was the more easy 
to indulge in at this time, as there were as yet no passports 
to be examined by the police, no custom-house duties, and 
similar annoyances, to remind people that abroad they 
arc subject to worse and more painful restraints than at 
home. 

If the prevailing aspiration of the time to realize the 
freedom of nature be borne in mind, it will not be difficult 
to pardon these ardent young souls, who regarded Switzer- 
land as the very place in which to *' idyllize " their fresh 
young lives. The tender poems of Gessner, as well as his 
charming etchings, seemed decidedly to justify this attitude 
of mind. 

In fact, bathing in wide waters seems to be one of the 
best preparations for such poetic expressions of feeling. 
Upon our journey out, such natural exercises had not 
seemed exactly suitable to modem customs, and we had, in 
some degree, abstained from them. But, in Switzerland, 
the sight of the stream and its pervasive moisture, — flowing, 
running, falling, then gathering on the plain, and gradually 
spreading out to a lake, — presented a temptation that was 
not to be resisted. I will not deny that I joined my 
companions in bathing in the clear lake, but we chose a 
spot far enough, as we supposed, from all human eyes. 
But naked bodies shine a long way off, and whoever chanced 
to see us doubtless took offence. 

The well-meaning youths who saw no harm in appear- 
ing half naked, like bucolic swains, or entirely naked, like 
heathen deities, were admonished by their friends to abjure 
such practices. They were given to understand that they 
were living, not in primeval nature, but in a land where it 
was esteemed right and desirable to adhere to the old 
institutions and customs which had been handed down from 
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the middle ages. They were not disinclined to acknof* 
ledge the propriety of all this, especially as appeal im 
made to the middle ages, which, to them, had the sanctif 
of a second nature. .Accordingly, they left the more paUk 
shores of the lake, and found in their walks through the 
mountains such clear, rushing, cooling streams, that t 
seemed impossible, in the middle of July, to refuse tbB 
refreshment they offered. Thus, in the course of tbdr 
long rambles, they came to the shady vale, where the SU, 
coming from the back of the Albis, hurls itself down and 
empties its waters into the Limmat below Zurich. Far from 
every habitation, and even from trodden foot-paths, tbey 
thought there could be no objection to their throwing off 
their clothes here^ and boldly breasting the foaming warn. 
It was true this was not done without loud shouts, fo(, 
excited by the cool plunge and the delight they felt, they 
gave themselves up to >vild jubilation, by which they thought 
to consecrate these thickly wooded rocks as background to 
an idyllic scene. 

But, whether persons previously ill-disposed had tracked 
them, or whether this poetic tumult called forth adversaries 
even in the solitude, cannot be determined. Suffice it to say, 
stone after stone was thrown at them from the silent bushes 
above, whether by one or more, whether accidentally or 
purposely, they could not tell ; however, they thought it I 
most prudent to quit the exhilarating water and look for I 
their clothes. 'i 

No one was hit ; the only injury sustained was the moral J 
one of surprise and annoyance, and full of young life as 
they were, they soon forgot all about it. 

But the most disagreeable consequence fell upon Lavater, 
who was blamed for having given friendly welcome to such 
bad, bold youths, for having arranged walks with them, 
and otherwise shown attentions to persons whose wild, un- 
bridled, unchristian, and even heathenish ways, had caused 
such scandal in a civilized and well-regulated neighbour* 
hood. 

Our reverend friend, however, well-skilled in smoothing 
over such occurrences, contrived to hush up this one also, 
and after the departure of these meteoric travellers, we 
found, on our ictttm, peace and quiet restored. 



In the fragment of Werther's travels, which has lately 
%een reprinted in the sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
Attempted to describe this contrast between the commend- 
rnbla order and legal restraint of Switzerland and that life 
o( nature demanded by youthful delusion. But, as people 
Are apt to take all that the poet casually states for his 
<)ecided opinions, or even didactic censure, so the Swiss 
were very much offended at the comparison, and I there- 
fore dropped the intended continuation, which was to have 
shown in some sort Werther's progress up to the epoch 
of his sorrows, and would therefore certainly have been 
interesting to students of human nature. 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusively 
to Lavater, whose hospitality I again claimed. The Phy- 
siognomy, with all its portraits and caricatures, weighed 
more and more heavily on the shoulders of the worthy 
man. We arranged everything as well as we could under 
the circumstances, and I promised him, on my return home, 
to continue my assistance. 

I was led to give this promise by the unlimited confi- 
dence of youth in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
still more by a feeling of my ready adaptability ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the way in which Lavater dissected physiog- 
nomies was not at all in my line. The impression which 
the man had made upon me at our first meeting, determined, 
in some degree, my relation to him, although a general wish 
to oblige, which was natural to me, together with the light- 
heartedness of youth, played a yet greater part, and caused 
me to see things in a somewhat hazy atmosphere. 

Lavater^s mind was an exceedingly striking one ; in his 
society it was impossible to resist being definitely influenced 
by him, and I had no choice but to observe foreheads and 
noses, eyes and mouths, individually, and consider their 
relations and proportions. My seer friend did this from 
necessity, in order to account to himself for what he per- 
ceived so clearly; but to me it always seemed a mean 
trick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to analyze a man 
before his face, and so discover his hidden moral pecu- 
liarities. I preferred to listen to his conversation, in 
which he revealed himself at will. So, too, I must confess 
to always feeling a certain apprehensiveness in Lavater's 



presence ; for^ while by his art of physiognomy, he possnel 
himself of our peculiarities, he also made himself, bycoi'l!' 
versation, master of our thoughts, which, with a littkl^ 
sagacity, he would easily guess as we talked. ' I ^ 

Any one strongly conscious of an inner power d 
synthesis^ has properly the right to analyze, since he i 
the external details to test and verify his inner concepdoi 
of the whole. Let me give one instance of Jjivata^ 
method of procedure. 

On Sundays; after the sermon, it was his deriol 
duty to hold the short-handled, velvet alms-bag befoie 
each person as they went out, and devoutly acknov- 
ledge the pious gift. Now, this particular Sunday be 
proposed not to look at any of the persons, but only 
to observe their hands, and from them to judge of the 
forms of their owners. Not only the shape of the fingen, 
but their expression in dropping the gift, did not escape his 
notice, and he had much to communicate to me about Uie 
conclusions he had formed. How instructive and stimu- 
lating must such conversations have been to any one like 
myself, who was also seeking to qualify himself as a depictor 
of men I 

Often in my after-life I had occasion to think of 
Lavater, who was one of the noblest of those with whom 
I formed so intimate a relation. The following notes re- 
ferring to him were accordingly written at various times. 
In consequence of our divergent tendencies^ we gradually 
became strangers to each other, and yet I was anxious not 
to lose the impression which his worth had left upon me. 
I would often recall him to my mind, and thus arose these 
leaves, which, as they were written independently of one 
another, may contain repetition, but, it is hoped, not con- 
tradiction. 

By his cast of mind, Lavater was a decided realist, 
nothing was ideal to him outside the sphere of morals ; it 
will facilitate the understanding of this rare and singular 
man if this fact is kept in mind.' 

His Prospects of Eternity look merely for a continuance 
of the present state of existence^ under easier conditions 
than those which we have now to endure. His Physiognomy 
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^ IS oasea on me conyicuon man mc maieriai wuriu is cniireiy 
!r identical with the sinritual world, and not only proves its 
existence, but in fact represents it for us. 

The ideals of art found little favour with him, because 
with his. keen insight, he saw too clearly the impossibility 
of such conceptions ever taking actual shape, and he 
therefore banished them to the realm of fable, and even of 
monstrosity. His incessant demand for a realization of the 
ideal gained him the reputation of a visionary, although he 
felt convinced that no man insisted more strongly on the 
actual than he did j accordingly, he never could detect the 
error in his mode of thinking and acting. 

Seldom has tliere been a man who strove more pas- 
sionately than he for public recognition, and thus he was 
particularly fitted for a teacher ; but though his efforts were 
directed to the intellectual and moral improvement of others, 
this was by no means his ultimate aim. 

To resize the character of Christ was what he had most 
at heart ; hence that almost insane passion to have picture 
after picture of Christ drawn, copied, reproduced; and, 
naturally, none of them ever satisfied him. 

His writings are hard to understand, even now, for it 
is far from easy to arrive at his precise meaning. No one 
ever wrote so much of the times, and for the times, as 
Lavater; his writings are veritable journals, which in an 
especial manner require to be explained by the history of 
the day ; they are, moreover, written in the language of a 
coterie, whidi one must know before one can do them 
justice, or much will appear stupid and absurd to the intel- 
ligent reader. Indeed, objections enough on this score 
have been made against the author, both in his lifetime 
and since. 

Thus, for example, we had at one time so provoked him 
by our rage for dramatizing and representing everything 
that struck us under this one form, to the exclusion of all 
others, that, in the heat generated by the discussion^ he 
made great efforts in his Fontius Pilate to show that there 
does not exist a more dramatic work than the Bible ; and 
that the history of Christ's Passion in particular must be 
r^arded as the drama of all dramas. 

In this chapter of his little book, and indeed throughout 
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peculiarities of individual men, and to understand, dis« 
tinguisb, and express them. 

Every talent which rests on a decided natural gift seems 
to have something of magic about it, because of our in- 
ability to reconcile it and its operations with any previous 
conception. And, in truth, Lavater's insight into the 
characters of individuals surpassed all conception; one 
was utterly amazed at his remarks, when we were talking 
in confidence of this or that person ; nay, it was frightful 
to live with a man who clearly discerned the exact limits 
by which nature had been pleased to hedge in our various 
personalities. 

Everyone is apt to believe that what he possesses him- 
self may be communicated to others ; and so Lavater was 
not content to make use of this great gift for Himself alone, 
but insisted that it might be found and developed in others, 
nay, that it might even be imparted to the great mass of 
men. The many far-fetched and malicious misinterpreta- 
tions, the many stupid jests, the vulgar scoffing, for which 
this striking doctrine furnished ample opportunity, may 
still be remembered by some ; and it cannot be said that 
the worthy man was entirely without blame in the matter. 
For though the inner harmony of his being rested on a 
lofty morality, yet, with the variety of his aims, he was 
unable to attain to outward harmony, since he was entirely 
without the mind of the philosopher and the talent of the 
artist. 

He was neither thinker nor poet ; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
approach a subject as a whole methodically, his handling 
of the particular instance taken by itself was sure, and the 
results would be noted down boldly side by side. His 
great work on Physiognomy is a striking proof and illustra- 
tion of this method. In his own mind the idea of the 
moral and sensual man might form a whole ; but he 
was unable to give outward expression to this idea, except 
practically by separate details, in the same way as he had 
-apprehended them in life. 



The work itself affords us a sad instance of hov • 
keen-sighted a man may lose himself in matters of Ik 
commonest experience. For after appealing to every artflt 
and dauber living, after spending incredible sums on <ixii> 
ings and engravings^ which were not characteristic, be s 
after all obliged to say in his book that plate after plalc 
is more or less a failure, unmeaning and worthless. Troe; 
by this means, he sharpened his own judgment, and the 
judgment of others ; but it also proves that his mental bin 
led him to accumulate experiences, rather than derive fink 
life and inspiration from them. For this reason he neicr 
could make straight for results, though I often pressed bim 
for them. What in later life he confided as such to hs 
friends, were none to me ; for they consisted of a collecdoQ 
of certain lines and features, nay, warts and freckles, with 
which he had seen particular moral, and frequently immond, 
peculiarities combined, lliere were certainly some mott 
startling observations among them; but there was no 
sequence, on the contrary everything was in haphazard 
confusion, there was no gradual advance towanls any 
general deductions and no reference to any principtei 
previously established. And indeed there was just as littk 
literary method or artistic feeling to be found in his other 
writings, which invariably contained passionate and earnest 
expositions of his thoughts and aims, and supplied, by the 
most charming and original details, what they failed to fulfil 
in general conception. 



The following reflections, as they refer to the same 
circumstances, may be aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority . to another, so 
long as he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts of every 
kind cannot easily be denied, and yet in the common par- 
lance of the day genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But 
now another world seemed all at once to emerge ; genius was 
looked for in the physician, in the general, in the statesman, 
and before long, in all men who thought to make them- 
selves eminent either in theory or practice. Zimmerman, 
especially, had advanced these claims. Lavater, by his 
views of Physiognomy, was compelled to assume a more 



■general aisinouuon oi mencai giiis oi aii Kinas; ine wora 
^genius became a universal watchword, and because men 

■ heard it uttered so often, they thought that what it stood 

■ for was to be met with everywhere. Then, since everyone 

■ felt justified in demanding genius of others, he finally be- 
i lieved that he must possess it himself. The time was yet 

fiix distant when it could be affirmed, that genius is that 
F power of man which by its deeds and actions gives laws 
' and rules. At this time it was thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing laws, breaking established 
rules, and declaring itself above all restraint. It was, there- 
fore> an easy thing to be a genius, and nothing was more 
natural than that its abuse in word and deed should rouse 
all well-regulated minds to oppose such a disordered 
state of afTairs. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a tour of 
genius ; and when anyone took in hand some aimless and 
useless absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, 
full of energy, often really gifted, came to grief in their scorn 
of all moderation ; and then older and more sensible men, 
wanting, perhaps, in talent and in soul, took a malicious 
pleasure in making their many failures appear ridiculous in 
5ie eyes of the public. 

And hence I found myself almost more hindered in 
my efforts after self-development and expression by the 
misguided co-operation and influence of kindred spirits, 
than by the opposition of those whose aims were directly 
contrary to my own. Words, epithets, and phrases in 
disparagement of the highest mental gifts were caught up 
by the unthinking masses and became stereotyped catch- 
words, so that to-day they are still occasionally heard 
on the lips of the uneducated; they even found their 
way into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had 
suffered so much from misrepresentation, that it seemed 
almost necessary to banish it entirely from the German 
language. 

And so the Germans, with whom what is vulgar is more 

apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 

sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, 

~ though apparently foreign, really belongs to every people. 



had not a sense of what is highest and best in man bcci 
revived and happily restored by a profounder philosophy. 



In the preceding pages mention has been made of the 
youthful years of two men, whose memory will never bde 
from the history of German literature and civilization. At 
that period, however, we were introduced to them as it woe 
only by the errors into which they were misled in compuf 
with their youthful contemporaries, by a false maxim, 
current at the time. Nothing, therefore, can be moie 
proper than, with due appreciation and respect, to paint thdr 
external appearance, their true personalities, as was done it 
the time by Lavater, with his usual perspicacity, and as the J ^ 
outcome of direct intercourse. Hence, as the heavy and 1^ 
expensive volumes of the great work on Physiognomy are /^ 
probably accessible to few of our readers, I have no souple 
in inserting here the remarkable passages of that woik 
which refer to both the Stolbergs, in the second part and iti 
thirtieth fragment, page 224 — 

*' The young men, whose portraits and profiles we hate 
here before us, are the first men who ever sat and stood to 
me for physiognomical description, as others might sit to a 
painter for their portraits. 

" I knew them before, noble youths — and I made the 
first attempt to observe and to describe their characten 
from life, and from any other knowledge I might possess. 1 

" Here is the description of the whole man. — ' 

FIRST, OF THE YOUNGKR STOLBERG. 

'^ Behold the blooming youth of 25 ! the lightly-poised, 
buoyant, elastic creature ! it does not lie ; it does not 
stand ; it does not lean ; it does not fly ; it floats or swims. 
Too full of life, to rest ; too supple to stand firm ; too hea\7 I 
and too yielding to fly. 

"A floating thing, then, that does not touch the cartli! 
In its whole contour not a single shck line ; but on the other 
hand no straight one, no tense one, none firmly arched or 
sharply curved ; no angular incisions, no rock-like projection 
fUie brow ; no hardness ; no stiffness ; no defiant roughness ; 



no threatening insolence; no iron will— buoyantly sensitive, 
perhaps, but not of iron; no steadfast and searching 
profundity; no slow deliberation, or prudent forethought; 
nowhere the reasoner with the scales held firmly in one hand, 
and the sword in the other ; and yet not the least formality 
in look or judgment! but still the most perfect straight- 
forwardness of intellect, or rather the most untarnished love of 
truth! Always the inward feeler, never the deep thinker; 
never the discoverer, the expounder, who tests the truth he 
sees so quickly, loves so quickly, grasps so quickly. . . . 
Perpetual soarer ; seer ; idealizer ; beautifier ; — who gives 
form and shape to all his ideas ! Ever the half-intoxicated 
poet, seeing only what he desires to see ; — not languishing 
m melancholy; not crushing inflexibly; but lofty, noble, 
powerful ! who with his temperate ' thirst for the sun ' hovers 
to and fro in the regions of air, striving to rise above him- 
self, and again — does not sink to earth 1 but throws himself 
headlong to earth, bathes in the floods of the ' rocky stream,' 
and cradles himself ' in the thunder of the echoing rocks/ 
His glance — not the fiery glance of the eagle 1 His brow 
ami nose — not the .courage of the lion 1 His breast — not 
the steadfastness of the steed neighing for battle ! In tlie 
whole, however, much of the well-poised suppleness of the 
elephant. . . . 

" The projecting upper lip slightly drawn up towards the 
prominent nose, which is neither sharply cut, nor angular, 
evinces, with such a closing of the mouthy much taste and 
sensibility ; while the lower part of the face bespeaks much 
sensuousnessy indolence, and carelessness. The whole out- 
line of the profile shows openness, honesty, humanity, but 
at the same time a liability to be led astray, and a high 
degree of good-hearted indiscretion, which injures no one 
but himself. The middle line of the mouth, when in 
repose, bespeaks a straightforward, aimless, weak, good- 
natured disposition ; when in motion, tenderness, delicacy 
of feeling, extreme susceptibility, kindness, nobility. In 
die arch of the eyelids, and in the brilliance of the eyes, 
there sits not Homer, but the most profound, apprecia- 
tive, and intuitive admirer and disciple of Homer; not 
the epiCi but the lyric poet ; genius, welling up, moulding, 
glorifying, creating, pervading, changing by its magir 
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everything into heroic form ; deifying everything. The h 
closed eyelids, such an arch, indicate the keenly sensil 
poet, rather than the artist, slowly working after a ] 
conceived plan ; the lover, rather than the austere moral 
The full face of the youth is much more taking and atti 
tive than the somewhat too loose, too protracted half-& 
the front face in its slightest motion, tells of a highly sensit 
thoughtful, inventive, untaught, inward goodness, of a sc 
tremulous vivacity, abhorring wrong and thirsting for libc 
It cannot conceal the slightest of the many impress! 
which it receives momentarily and ceaselessly. Anyll 
which touches him nearly drives the blood into the ch( 
and nose ; where honour is concerned, the most maid 
blush spreads like Ifghtning over the delicately sens 
skin. 

" The complexion has not the pallor of all-creating 
consuming genius ; nor the wild glow of the contempt) 
destroyer; nor the milky-whiteness of the feeble-min< 
not the sallow tint of the strong and hardy ; not the o 
brown of the plodding labourer ; but the white, the red, 
the violet, mingling with one another, and blended togetb 
expressively, and so happily, like the strength and weak 
of the whole character. The soul of the whole and of < 
single feature is freedom, and elastic activity, which is 
to repel, and is as easily repulsed. The whole fore-face 
the pose of the head proclaim magnanimity and gen 
cheerfulness. Unspoiled feeling, delicacy of taste, purit 
mind, goodness and nobility of soul, vital energy, a 
sciousness of strength and of weakness, shine out 
transparently from the whole face, that what were ol 
wise bold self-complacency dissolves itself into n 
modesty, and natural pride and youthful vanity are fi 
and artlessly merged into one radiant lovable appari 
The whitish hair, the length and awkwardness of form 
softness and lightness of step, the hesitating gait, the flat 
of the breast, the fair unfurrowed brow, and various c 
traits give to the whole man a certain femininity, softenin; 
inner vivacity, and making every intentional offence 
•very meanness for ever impossible to the heart ; but ai 

Btime it becomes obvious that the spirited and 
widml^is unaffected thirst for freedom and 



ersevenng man of business, nor to achieve fame on the 
loody field And now, at the end, I notice that as yet I have 
aid nothing of the most striking trait — the noble simplicity, 
eee from all affecution I nothing of his childlike openness 
t heart! nothing of the entire unconsciousness of his 
Nitward nobility 1 nothing of the inexpressible bonhoffiie 
iriUi- which he accepts and bears admonition and blame, nay, 
rven reproaches and wrongful charges. 

** But who would ever stop, who tries to tell all that he 
las seen or felt in a good man, in whom there is so much 
Mire humanity?" 



DESCRIPTION OF THE ELDER STOLBERG. 

" What I have said of the younger brother — how much 
>f it applies also to the elder 1 The principal tiling I have 
o remark is the following : — 

** His figure and character are more compact and less dif- 
iise than those described. There all was longer and flatter ; 
lere all is shorter, broader, more arched, and rounded; 
here all was looser; here everything is more clearly cut. 
lo with the brow, the nose, the breast : more compressed, 
dore energetic, less diffuse, more of concentrated life and 
ower! For the rest, the same amiability and bonhomie t 
lot that striking openness, rather more astuteness, but in 
rinciple, or rather in deed, the same honesty. The same 
ivincible abhorrence of injustice and baseness ; the same 
Teconcilable hatred of all cunning and trickery; the 
ame unyielding opposition to tyranny and despotism ; the 
une pure, incorruptible love for all that is noble, and great, 
nd good ; the same need of friendship and of freedom, the 
sime sensitiveness and noble thirst for glory; the same 
atholicity of heart for all good, wise, simple-minded, strong 
len, whether renowned or unrenowned, known or misunder- 
tood, — and the same lighthearted heedlessness. No I not 
juictly the same. The face is more clearly cut, more com- 
ressed, firmer; has more inner possibilities for business 
apadty and practical counsels ; more of the spirit of per- 
istence — shown especially by the strongly prominent and 
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presence ; for, while by his art of physiognomy, he posieaed 
himself of our peculiarities, he also made himself, l>yc»9' 
vcrsation, master of our thoughts, which, with a lidel" 
sagacity, he would easily guess as we talked. ' | ^ 

Any one strongly conscious of an inner power d 
synthesis, has properly the right to analyze, since he vsa 
the external details to test and verify his inner concepdoD |< 
of the whole. I^t me give one instance of Lavatei^|* 
method of procedure. 

On Sundays; after the sermon, it was his clerial 
duty to hold the short-handled, velvet alms-bag befoie 
each person as they went out, and devoutly acknov- 
ledge the pious gift. Now, this particular Sunday be 
proposed not to look at any of the persons, but only 
to observe their hands, and from them to judge of the 
forms of their owners. Not only the shape of the fingeiii 
but their expression in dropping the gift, did not escape his 
notice, and he had much to communicate to me about Uie 
conclusions he had formed. How instructive and stimu- 
lating must such conversations have been to any one like 
myself, who was also seeking to qualify himself as a depictor 
of men I 

Often in my after-life I had occasion to think of 
I^vater, who was one of the noblest of those with whom 
I formed so intimate a relation. The following notes re- 
ferring to him were accordingly written at various times. 
In consequence of our divergent tendencies, we gradually 
became strangers to each other, and yet I was anxious not 
to lose the impression which his worth had left upon me. 
I would often recall him to my mind, and thus arose these 
leaves, which, as they were written independendy of one 
another, may contain repetition, but, it is hoped, not con- 
tradiction. 

By his cast of mind, Lavatcr was a decided realist, 
nothing was ideal to him outside the sphere of morals ; it 
will facilitate the understanding of this rare and singular 
man if this fact is kept in mind.' 

His Prospects of Eternity look merely for a continuance 
of the present state of existence, under easier conditions 
than those which we have now to endure. His Physii^gHcmy 
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'mM oasea on me conyicuon insLi mc maieriai wurm i;> ciiurciy 
^entical with the sinritual world, and not only proves its 
existence, but in fact represents it for us. 

The ideals of art found little favour with him, because 
with his. keen insight, he saw too clearly the impossibility 
of such conceptions ever taking actual shape, and .he 
therefore banished them to the realm of fable, and even of 
monstrosity. His incessant demand for a realization of the 
ideal gained htm the reputation of a visionary, although he 
felt convinced that no man insisted more strongly on the 
actual than he did ; accordingly, he never could detect the 
error in his mode of thinking and acting. 

Seldom has tliere been a man who strove more pas- 
sionately than he for public recognition, and thus he was 
particularly fitted for a teacher ; but though his efforts were 
directed to the intellectual and moral improvement of others, 
this was by no means his ultimate aim. 

To realize the character of Christ was what he had most 
at heart; hence that almost insane passion to have picture 
after picture of Christ drawn, copied, reproduced; and, 
naturally, none of them ever satisfied him. 

His writings are hard to understand, even now, for it 
is far from easy to arrive at his precise meaning. No one 
ever wrote so much of the times, and for the times, as 
Lavater; his writings are veritable journals, which in an 
especial manner require to be explained by the history of 
the day ; they are, moreover, written in the language of a 
coterie, whidi one must know before one can do them 
justice, or much will appear stupid and absurd to the intel- 
ligent reader. Indeed, objections enough on this score 
have been made against the author, both in his lifetime 
and smce. 

Thus, for example, we had at one time so provoked him 
by our rage for dramatizing and representing everything 
that struck us under this one form, to the exclusion of all 
others, that, in the heat generated by the discussion^ he 
made great efforts in his Pontius Pilate to show that diere 
does not exist a more dramatic work than the Bible; and 
that the history of Christ's Passion in particular must b^ 
r^arded as the drama of all dramas. 

In this chapter of his little book, and indeed througholl^ 



the work, Lavater appears greatly to resemble Faths 
Abraham of Santa Clara; for his is the natural methol 
for every richly gifted mind to adopt, in order to produce 
an immediate effect upon his contemporaries. He nroit 
acquaint himself with existing tendencies and passions, with 
the speech and terminology of the day, and adapt them to 
his ends, in order to draw near to the masses whom he 
seeks to attract. 

Since Lavater took Christ literally,— as described by the 
Scriptures, and by various commentators, — he made use of 
this conception to supply his own deficiencies, and made it 
his ideal to incorporate the God-man with his individual 
human nature, until finally he felt himself entirely meiged 
in him and united to him^ and, indeed^ believed that ^ 
had become one and the same. 

This decidedly literal faith had also produced in him a 
perfect conviction that miracles can be wrought to-day af 
well as in the past. Accordingly, since in some important 
and trying emergencies of his earlier days, he had by fervid 
or rather violent prayer succeeded in procuring an instan- 
taneous reversal of impending calamities, no cold objec- 
tions made by reason could make him waver in the slightest. 
Impressed, moreover, with the great value of humanity as 
redeemed by Christ, and destined for a blissful immortality, 
but, at the same time, familiar with the various needs of 
man's heart and mind and with his insatiable yearnings 
after knowledge, and, moreover, conscious himself of that 
longing to escape from the limitations of finite existence, 
which the sight of the starry heavens, stretching into endless 
space, seems to awaken in us, — with feelings such as these 
he planned his Prospects of Etcfttity^ which must have 
appeared a very strange book indeed to the greater part of 
his contemporaries. 

All these aspirations, however, all his wishes, all his 
undertakings, were overborne by the genius for physiognomy, 
which nature had bestowed upon him. For, as the touchstone, 
by its blackness and peculiar roughness of surface, is emi« 
nently fitted to distinguish between the metals which are 
^lied to it; so tJraX pure conception of humanity, peculiar 
\ keen yet delicate gift of observation — 




];>eculiarities of individual men, and to understand, dis« 
tinguish, and express them. 

Every talent which rests on a decided natural gift seems 
to have something of magic about it, because of our in- 
ability to reconcile it and its operations with any previous 
conception. And, in truth, Lavater's insight into the 
characters of individuals surpassed all conception; one 
was utterly amazed at his remarks, when we were talking 
in confidence of this or that person ; nay, it was frightful 
to live with a man who clearly discerned the exact limits 
by which nature had been pleased to hedge in our various 
personalities. 

Everyone is apt to believe that what he possesses him- 
self may be communicated to others ; and so Lavater was 
not content to make use of this great gift for himself alone, 
but insisted that it might be found and developed in others, 
nay, that it might even be imparted to the great mass of 
men. The many far-fetched and malicious misinterpreta- 
tions, the many stupid jests, the vulgar scoffing, for which 
this striking doctrine furnished ample opportunity, may 
still be remembered by some ; and it cannot be said that 
the worthy man was entirely without blame in the matter. 
For though the inner harmony of his being rested on a 
lofty morality, yet, with the variety of his aims, he was 
unable to attain to outward harmony, since he was entirely 
without the mind of the philosopher and the talent of the 
artist. 

He was neither thinker nor poet ; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
approach a subject as a whole methodically, his handling 
of the particular instance taken by itself was sure, and the 
results would be noted down boldly side by side. His 
great work on Physiognomy is a striking proof and illustra- 
tion of this method. In his own mind the idea of the 
moral and sensual man might form a whole ; but he 
was unable to give outward expression to this idea, except 
practically by separate details, in the same way as he had 
apprehended them in life. 
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The work itself affords us a sad instance of how id 
keen-sighted a man may lose himself in matters of tk 
commonest experience. For after appealing to every aitit 
and dauber living, after spending incredible sums on dnri- 
ings and engravings, which were not characteristic, he s 
after all obliged to say in his book that plate after pble 
is more or less a failure, unmeaning and worthless. Tne; 
by this means, he sharpened his own judgment^ and the 
judgment of others ; but it also proves that his mental bis 
led him to accumulate experiences, rather than derive fiah 
life and inspiration from them. For this reason he nets 
could make straight for results, though I often pressed him 
for them. What in later life he confided as such to hii 
friends, were none to me ; for they consisted of a oollectioo 
of certain lines and features, nay, warts and freckksy with 
which he had seen particular moral, and frequently immonli 
peculiarities combined, lliere were certainly some most 
startling observations among them; but there was no 
sequence, on the contrary everything was in haphazard 
confusion, there was no gradual advance towaids any 
general deductions and no reference to any principlei 
previously established. And indeed there was just as little 
literary method or artistic feeling to be found in his other 
writings, which invariably contained passionate and earnest 
expositions of his thoughts and aims, and supplied, by the 
most charming and original details, what they failed to fulfil 
in general conception. 



The following reflections, as they refer to the same 
circumstances, may be aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority to another, so 
long as he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts of every 
kind cannot easily be denied, and yet in the common par- 
lance of the day genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But 
now another world seemed all at once to emerge ; genius was 
looked for in the physician, in the general, in the statesman, 
and before long, in all men who thought to make them- 
selves eminent either in theory or practice. Zimmerman, 
especially, had advanced these claims. Lavater, by his 
views of Physiognomy, was compelled to assume a more 
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general cusuiuuuon oi lucniai gnu oi an Kinus ; iiic wuru 
^^enius became a universal watchword, and because men 
heard it uttered so often, they thought that what it stood 
for was to be met with everywhere. Then, since everyone 
felt justified in demanding genius of others, he finally be- 
lieved that he must possess it himself. The time was yet 
iar distant when it could be affirmed, that genius is that 
power of man which by its deeds and actions gives laws 
and rules. At this time it was thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing laws, breaking established 
rules, and declaring itself above all restraint. It was, there- 
fore, an easy thing to be a genius, and nothing was more 
natural than that its abuse in word and deed should rouse 
all well-regulated minds to oppose such a disordered 
state of af&irs. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a tour of 
genius ; and when anyone took in hand some aimless and 
useless absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, 
full of energy, often really gifted, came to grief in their scorn 
of all moderation ; and then older and more sensible men, 
wanting, perhaps, in talent and in soul, took a malicious 
pleasure in making their many failures appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the public 

And hence I found myself almost more hindered in 
my efforts after self-development and expression by the 
misguided co-operation and influence of kindred spirits, 
than by the opposition of those whose aims were directly 
contrary to my o>;s7i. Words, epithets, and phrases in 
disparagement of the highest mental gifts were caught up 
by the unthinking masses and became stereotyped catch- 
words, so that to-day they are still occasionally heard 
on the lips of the uneducated; they even found their 
way into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had 
suffered so much from misrepresentation, that it seemed 
almost necessary to banish it entirely from the German 
language. 

And so the Germans, with whom what is vulgar is more 

apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 

sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, 

~ though apparently foreign, really belongs to every people, 



had not a sense of what is hi^iest and best in man been 
revived and happily restored by a profoonder philosophy. 



In the preceding pages mention has been made of tbe 
youthful years of two men, whose memory will never fiKie 
from the history of German literature and civilization. At 
that period, however, we were introduced to them as it voe 
only by the errors into which they were misled in company 
with their youthful contemporaries, by a false maxim, 
current at the time. Nothing, therefore, can be moie 
proper than, with due appreciation and respect, to paint dieir 
external appearance, their true personalities, as was done at 
the time by Lavater, with his usual perspicacity, and as Ae 
outcome of direct intercourse. Hence, as the heavy and 
expensive volumes of the great woik on Physiognomy are 
probably accessible to few of our readers, I have no souple 
in inserting here the remarkable passages of that woifc 
which refer to both the Stolbergs, in the second part and iti 
thirtieth fragment, page 224 — 

" The young men, whose portraits and profiles we hare 
here before us, are the first men who ever sat and stood to 
me for physiognomical description, as others might sit to a 
painter for their portraits. 

" I knew them before, noble youths — and I made the 
first attempt to observe and to describe their characten 
from life, and from any other knowledge I might possess. 

" Here is the description of the whole man. — 

FIRST, OF THE YOUXCER Sl'OLBERG. 

" Behold the blooming youth of 25 ! the lightly-poised, 
buoyant, elastic creature! it does not lie; it does not 
stand ; it does not lean ; it does not fiy ; it floats or swims. 
Too full of life, to rest ; too supple to stand firm ; too hea>7 
and too yielding to fly. 

"A floating thing, then, that does not touch the earth I 
In its whole contour not a single slack line ; but on the other 
hand no straight one, no tense one, none firmly arched or 
sharply curved ; no angular incisions, no rock-like projection 
of the brow ; no hardness ; no stiffness ; no defiant roughness; 



no threatening insolence; no iron will— buoyantly sensitive, 
perhaps, but not of iron; no steadfast and searching 
profundity; no slow deliberation, or prudent forethought; 
nowhere the reasoner with the scales held firmly in one hand, 
and the sword in the other ; and yet not the least formality 
in look or judgment 1 but still the most perfect straight- 
forwardness of intellect, or rather the most untarnished love of 
truth! Always the inward feeler, never the deep thinker; 
never the discoverer, the expounder, who tests the truth he 
sees so quickly, loves so quickly, grasps so quickly. . . . 
Perpetual soarer ; seer ; idealizer ; beautifier ; — who gives 
form and shape to all his ideas 1 Ever the half-intoxicated 
poet, seeing only what he desires to see ; — not languishing 
in melancholy; not crushing inflexibly; but lofty, noble, 
powerful ! who with his temperate ' thirst for the sun ' hovers 
to and fro in the regions of air, striving to rise above him- 
self, and again — does not sink to earth ! but throws himself 
headlong to earth, bathes in the floods of the ' rocky stream,' 
and cradles himself ' in the thunder of the echoing rocks.' 
His glance — not the fiery glance of the eagle I His brow 
and nose — not the courage of the lion I His breast — not 
^e steadfastness of the steed neighing for battle I In the 
whole, however, much of the well-poised suppleness of the 
elephant . . . 

" The projecting upper lip slightly drawn up towards the 
prominent nose, which is neither sharply cut, nor angular, 
evinces, with such a closing of the mouth, much taste and 
sensibility ; while the lower part of the face bespeaks much 
sensuousness, indolence, and carelessness. The whole out- 
line of the profile shows openness, honesty, humanity, but 
at the same time a liability to be led astray, and a high 
degree of good-hearted indiscretion, which injures no one 
but himself. The middle line of the mouth, when in 
repose, bespeaks a straightforward, aimless, weak, good- 
natured disposition ; when in motion, tenderness, delicacy 
of feelingy extreme susceptibility, kindness, nobility. In 
the axch of the eyelids, and in the brilliance of the eyes, 
there sits not Homer, but the most profound, apprecia- 
tive, and btuitive admirer and disciple of Homer; not 
the epCt but the lyric poet ; genius, welling up, moulding, 
l^orifyipgy creating, pervading, changmg by its magic 
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of the real form, and my figures resembled those light aiiy 
beings in Dante's Purgatory, which, casting no shadow them*^ 
selves, are filled with alarm at the shadows of actual bodief.! 
Thanks to Lavater's physiognomical numia — for so we 
may well designate the importunate urgency with which be 
called upon all men, not only to observe physiognomieii 
but also to make practical attempts, whether artistic or 
bungling, at copying faces, — I had had some practice in 
drawing portraits of friends on grey paper, with black and 
white chalk. The likeness was not to be mistaken, but it 
required the hand of my artistic friend to make them stand 
out from the dark background. 

When we turned over and looked through the rich port- 
folio of drawings which the good Kraus had brought bad 
from his travels, the subject he liked best among sketches i 
of landscapes and persons, was the circle at Weimar and t 
its vicinity. On such paintings I, too, loved to linger, ^ 
as it could not but be flattering to my youthful vanity, J!> 
to find so many pictures only the text for the statement, |^ 
constantly repeated in great detail, that they hoped to 'f 
see me there. With much grace he would give life to the *i 
greetings and invitations he transmitted by showing the f^ 
portraits he had taken of their senders. One very successful ^ 
oil-painting represented the musical director Wolf, at the '^^ 
piano, with his wife behind him preparing to sing ; and this c 
gave the artist opportunity to assure me in earnest terms of ;'- 
the warm welcome this worthy pair would give me. Among js 
his sketches were several of the wood and mountain scenery ^ 
around Biirgel. Here an honest forester, more perhaps to v 
please his pretty daughters than himself, had made pleasant | 
and inviting paths through the rough masses of rocks, 
thickets, and plantations, by constructing bridges, railings, 
and easy paths. One of the drawings showed the fair damsels 
in white dresses, wandering along these woodland paths, ' 
with their attendant cavaliers. In one of these you might ^ 
recognize Bertuch, whose serious designs upon the eldest 
daughter were openly avowed ; and Kraus was not ofiended, 
if you ventured to see a likeness in a second youth to him- 
self, and guessed his growing attachment to the sister. 

Bertuch, as the pupil of Wieland, had so distinguished 
himself by his acquirements and energy, that he was already 



orsevenng man ot business, nor to acnieve tame on tne 
oody field And now, at the end, I notice that as yet I have 
id nothing of the most striking trait — the noble simplicity, 
ee from all affectation 1 nothing of his childlike openness 
I heart! nothing of the entire unconsciousness of his 
itward nobility! nothing of the inexpressible bonhoffiU 
ith- which he accepts and bears admonition and blame, nay, 
ren reproaches and wrongful charges. 

" But who would ever stop, who tries to tell all that he 
&s seen or felt in a good man, in whom there is so much 
are humanity?" 



DESCRIFriON OF THE ELDER STOLBERG. 

" What I have said of the younger brother — how much 
* it applies also to the elder I The principal tiling I have 

remark is the following : — 

" His figure and character are more compact and less dif- 
se than those described There all was longer and flatter ; 
Tc all is shorter, broader, more arched, and rounded; 
ere all was looser; here everything is more clearly cut. 
> with the brow, the nose, the breast : more compressed, 
ore energetic, less diffuse, more of concentrated life and 
mex\ For the rest, the same amiability and honhofnU! 
ot that striking openness, rather more astuteness, but in 
inciple, or rather in deed, the same honesty. The same 
vincible abhorrence of injustice and baseness ; the same 
reconcilable hatred of all cunning and trickery; the 
me unyielding opposition to tyranny and despotism ; the 
me pure, incorruptible love for all that is noble, and great, 
id good ; the same need of friendship and of freedom, the 
me sensitiveness and noble thirst for glory; the same 
tholicity of heart for all good, wise, simple-minded, strong 
en, whether renowned or unrenowned, known or misunder- 
x>d, — and the same lighthearted heedlessness. No I not 
actly the same. The face is more clearly cut, more com- 
essed, firmer; has more inner possibilities for business 
pacity and practical counsels ; more of the spirit of per- 
itenoe— shown especially by the strongly prominent and 



fullyrocmdcdboQesof dieejne^odEctSL Not the OTer-Aowin( 
rich, pore, l&aj poet's fieding— ooc die ease and npidiif 
of the prodoctiTe power wiuch marks the odier. Bat p, 
though in profoander depths, foil of Hie, upright, fenrot 
Not the airj gemos of light, floating on the doads of lOf 
dawfiy and ^^uocung spirit shapes — more inner povOi 
though periu^» less of expcessioa ! more powe rfu l and 
terrihle — ^less hrilliant and polished; though his pendl 
wants neidier coloor nor magic More wit and riotous 
humour; droll satire: hrow, nose, glance — all so down- 
turned, so orer-hanging — definite marks of original and 
all'enlivening wit, whidi does not gamer from without, bat 
brings forth from within. In short, in this character eveiy 
trait is more prominent, more angular^ more aggressive, more 
tempestuous ! No pasare dullness, no lassitude, except in 
the half-dosed ejres, where, as well as in the brow and nose, 
voluptuousness are indicated. In all besides — and even in I 
this very brow, this epitome of everything — even in this J 
glance— -there is an unmistakable expression of innate I 

Sreatnesf ; strength, human instincts ; constancy, simplidtj, li 
ecision!" i 



After allowing Merck to triumph over me in Darmstadt 
because he had foreseen my speedy separation from these 
gay companions, I found myself again in Frankfort, well 
received by everyone, including my father, although he could 
not conceal his disappointment that I had not gone down 
to Airolo and announced to him from Milan my arri\*al 
In Italy. It was not so mudi what he said as what his 
Milencc implied ; in particular he did not show the slightest 
interest in those wild rocks, those kikes of mist, and dragons' 
hauntfl. At hst, however, by an incidental remark, by no 
means intended as a contradiction, he showed what had 
been at the back of his mind all the time : he who has not 
Veen Naples has lived in vain. 

On my return I did' not, I could not, avoid seeing Lili; 
our attitude towards one another was tender and considerate, 
t was informed that she had been fully convinced in my 
ubience that she must break off her intimacy with me, and 
lluit this was the more necessary and indeed more practi* 
M§f since I haci- made my meaning sufficiently clear by 



upea wim nappiesc enecu 
But for my purpose it was necessary to convert him 

> a character marked by such peculiarities as would 
ce a youth better than a man in years, and an unmarried 
n better than the father of a family ; a man leading an 
Icpeodent life, rather than one, who, however free in 
nught^ is nevertheless restrained by the various relations 
life. 

Having then, in my conception of Egmont's character, 
ide him youthful, and freed him from all fettering re- 
aints, I gave him unlimited love of life, boundless self- 
iance, a gift of attracting all men, enabling him to win 
e fiivour of the people, the unspoken attachment of a 
incess, the avowed passion of a child of nature, the 
mpathy of a shrewd politician, and even the loving 
Imiration of the son of his greatest adversary. 

The penonal courage which distinguishes the hero is 
e foundation upon which his whole character rests, the 
ound whence it springs. He knows no danger, and 

blind to the greatest peril when it confronts him. 
lien surrounded by enemies, we may, at need, cut our 
ay through them ; the meshes of state policy are harder 

> break. The Daemonic element, which plays a part on 
3th sides, in conflict with which what is loveable falls 
hile what is hated triumphs; further the prospect that 
lit of this conflict will spring a third element, and fulfil 
le wishes of all men; — this perhaps is what has gained 
ir the ineoe (not, indeed, on its first appearance, but later 
id in due time), the favour which it still enjoys. Here, 
kerefore, for the sake of many dear readers, I will forestall 
lyielf, and as I do not know when I shall have another 
pportunity, will express a conviction, which did not 
scome dear to me till a later date. 

Althoos^ this Daemonic element manifests itself in all 
xrporeal and incorporeal things, and even expresses itself 
lost distinctly in animals, yet it is primarily in its relation 
I man that we observe its mysterious workings^ which 
{present a force, if not antagonistic to the moral order, yet 
uming counter to it, so that the one may be regarded as 
le warp^ and the other as the woof. 
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For the phenomena which result there are innuinerabk |l 
names ; for all philosophies and religions have sought m 
prose and poetry to solve this enigma and to read once for ; 
all the riddle ; and may they still continue to seek. 

fiut the most fearful manifestation of the Daemonic is 
when it is seen predominating in some individual character. [ J 
During my life I have observed several instances, eitber 
closely or at a distance. Such persons are not always 
the most eminent men, either in intellect or special gifb^ 
and they are seldom (Ustinguished by goodness of heut; > 
a tremendous energy seems to emanate from them, and 
they exercise a wonderful power over all creatures, and 
even over the elements; aiui, indeed, who sliall say hov 
much further such influence may extoid? All the moial 
powers combined are of no avail against them; in vain ■> 
does the more enlightened portion of mankind attempt 
to throw suspicion upon them as dupes or as deceivers — die 
nuisses are attracted by them. Seldom if ever do they find 
their equals among their contemporaries; nothing can 
vanquish them but the universe itself, with which they have )^ 
begun the fray ; and it is from observation of facts such as 
these that the strange, but tremendous saying must have 
risen : J^cmo contra Deiim nisi Dais ipse. 

From these lofty reflections I return to the littleness of 
my own life, for which strange events, clothed at least with 
a daemonic appearance, were in store. From the sununit 
of Mont Gothard, I had turned my back upon Italy, and 
returned home, because I could not live without Lili. An 
affection, which is grounded on the hope of a mutual happi- 
ness in one another, of a permanent union, does not die 
away all at once; on the contrary, it is nourished by the 
contemplation of legitimate desires and of honest hopes 
which we cherish. 

It is in the nature of things, that in such cases the maiden 
should be consoled before the youth. To these beautiful 
children, the descendants of Pandora, is granted the enviable 
gift to charm, attract, and, instinctively and half-consciously 
rather than voluntarily, or still less, wantonly, to gather ad- 
mirers around them; and thus, like the Magician's Apprentice, 
they are often in danger of being frightened by the swelling 
crowd of their adorers. And then at last a choice must be 



Dade from among them all ; someone must be exclusively 
nreferred ; someone must lead home the bride. 

And how often does accident influence the choice and 
letermine the decision of the chooser ! I had renounced 
Lili from conviction, but love made me suspect my convic- 
iotL Lili had taken leave of me with the same feelings, 
ind I had set out on a beautiful tour in order to distract my 
mind, but it produced the opposite effect. 

As long as I was absent I believed in the separation, but 
did not believe in the renunciation. Recollections, hopes, 
ind wishes, all had free play. Now I came back, and while 
the re-union of free and happy lovers is a heaven, the 
Qeeting again of youth and maiden who are kept apart by 
nere motives of prudence, is an intolerable purgatory, a 
Drecourt of hell. When I again entered the circle in which 
JM moved, all the dissonances which had from time to 
ime marred our relation to one another, seemed to have 
;ained double force ; when I stood once more before her, 
he conviction that she was lost to me, fell heavy upon my 
leart. 

Accordingly I resolved a second time on flight ; therefore 
nothing could have been more opportune for me, than that 
he young ducal pair of Weimar should come from Carlsruhe 
o Frankfort, and that I should follow them to Weimar in 
ompliance with constantly repeated invitations. Their 
iighnesses had always maintained towards me a gracious 
nd confidential manner, which I for my part reciprocated 
rith passionate gratitude. My attachment to the Duke 
rom the first moment I saw him ; my veneration for the 
Mncess whom I had known so long, though only by sight ; 
L desire to render some personal service to Wieland, who 
lad shown himself so magnanimous towards me, and to 
Ltone on the very spot for my half-wilful, half-unintentional 
mproprieties, were sufficient motives to make me anxious, 
>r rather determined, to go, even had I been free from my 
inhappy passion. But I had the additional incentive of 
^ng forced to flee from Lili somewhere or other; whether 

the south, where, according to my father's daily narratives, 

1 most glorious paradise of art and nature awaited me, or to 
he nortib, whither so distinguished a circle of eminent men 
Qvited me. 
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The young princely pair now reached Frankfort on their 
way home. The Duke of Meiningen and his suite were 
there at the same time» and by them, as well as by the 
Privy Counsellor von Durkheim^ who accompanied the 
young princes, I was received in the most friendly manner 
possible. But now, as might be expected, a strange incident 
occurred quite in keeping with my youthful inexperience; 
by a little misunderstanding I was thrown into an incredible 
but rather laughable perplexity. 

Their Highnesses of Weimar and Meiningen were living ^ 
in the same hotel. I received one day an invitation toW 
dinner. My mind was so preoccupied with the Court of ^ 
Weimar, that it never occurred to me to inquire further, 
especially as I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that 
any notice would be taken of me by the Duke of Meiningen. 
Accordingly I went carefully arrayed to the " Roman Em- 
peror," and found the apartments of the Weimar family ^ 
empty ; being informed that the Duke and his suite were r 
with his Highness of Meiningen, I betook m>'self thither, . 
and was kindly received. Supposing that this was only a F 
morning visit, or that perhaps the two Dukes were to dine 
together, I awaited the issue. Suddenly, however, the 
Weimar suite began to move, and I of course followed ; but 
instead of returning to their own apartments they went 
straight downstairs and into their carriages, and I was left 
alone in the street. 

Now, instead of investigating the matter skilfully and pru- 
dently, and finding some solution, with my usual precipitancy 
I went straight home, where I found my parents at dessert 
My father shook his head, while my mother tried to console 
me for my disappointment. In the evening she told me in 
confidence, that after I had gone away, my father had said, 
he was much surprised that I, who was not generally so stupid, 
could not see that in that quarter they only wished to make a 
fool of me and put me to shame. But this did not move me : 
for meanwhile I had met with Herr von Diirkheim, who in 
his mild way brought me to book with sundry graceful and 
humorous reproaches. I was now awakened from my 
dream, and had an opportunity to express my most sincere 
thanks for the favour intended me, contrary to my hopes and 
expectations, and to ask forgiveness for my blunder. 
^OL. IL X 



^ fearful gulf which separated me from her with occupa- 
ons appealing more to my intellect and soul. I therefore 
^ to work in earnest on the composition of EgffionL Un- 
•ke the first sketch of Gotz von Berlichingen^ however, it 
Is not written in the right sequence and order ; but after 
le first introduction I went straight on to the main scenes 
hfaout troubling myself about the various connecting links. 
y this means I made rapid progress, because my father, 
lowing my fitful way of working, spurred me on (literally 
td wiSiout exaggeration) day and night, and seemed to 
lieve that what was so easily conceived, might be com- 
eted with the same case. 
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insult and disgrace me by leaTing me ignominiously in die 
lurch, instead of confexring on me die honour I expected. ^ 

For myself^ at first I adhered to my own belief, and j 
congratulated mysdf upon these solitary hours, undisturbed ^ 
by friends and strangers, or by any sort of social dii* 
traction. I therefore worked on Tigorously at £gm«a, 
though not without inward misgiTings. And this frame of 
mind perhaps reacted fiiTourably on the piece itself; for, 
stirred as it is by so many passions, it could not well hart 
been written by one entirely passionless. ^ 

In this way a week and more went by, and I began to C 
find this compile incarceration irksome. Accustomed for ^ 
many years to live much in the open air, and to associate \ 
with friends on the inost frank arid familiar ternis, to be con- \ 
stantly by the side of one dearly beloved, firom whom indeed ', 
I had reK>lved to part, but who, as long as there was any 
possibility of meeting, drew me irresistibly to her— all this , 
began to make me so uneasy* that my interest in my tragedy j 
threatened to flag and my inTentive powers to suffer from j 
my impatience. Already for several evenings I had found 
it impossible to remain at home. Wrapped in a long cloak, < 
I crept about the dty, past the houses of my friends and ' 
acquaintances, not omitting to approach Lili*s window. < 
She lived on the ground floor of a comer house : the green 
blinds were down, but I could see plainly that the lights 
stood in their usual places. Soon I heard her singing at the 
piano; it was the song, Ulth resistless fetper why dost thou 
press 1IU ? which I had written for her hardly a year before. 
She seemed to roe to sing it with more expression than ever ; 
I could make out every word distinctly ; for I had placed 
my ear as close as the convex lattice would permit After 
she had finished the song, I saw by the shadow which fell 
upon the curtain that she got up and ii-alked backwards and 
forwards, but I sought in vain to catch the oudine of her 
lovely person through the thick curtains. Nothing but the 
firm resolve to tear myself away, and not to trouble her by 
my presence, but actually to renounce her, and the thought 
of the strange stir my re-appearance would cause, could 
have determined me not to linger near one I loved so 
dearly. 

Several more days passed away, and my father's 



^^^pouiesis oecame more ana more prooaoie^ smce not 
^^g»en a letter arrived from Carlsruhe to explain the non- 
-appearance of the carriage. I was unable to go on with my 
ft and now, in the uneasiness with which I was inwardly 
ed» my father had the game in his own hands. He 

,^j nted to me, that it could not be helped ; my trunk 

«^^ packed, and he would give me money and credit to 
"Ho to Italy; but I must decide to start at once. In such a 
"jdifficult case, I naturally doubted and hesitated. Finally, 
•however, I agreed that if, by a certain hour, neither carriage 
^or message had come, I would set off, directing my steps 
fivst of all to Heidelberg and thence across the Alps, not, 
however, going through Switzerland again, but rather taking 
^lie route through the (yrisons, or the Tyrol. 

Strange things must inevitably ensue, when a youth 

^thout plans and very apt of himself to go astray, is further 

incited by the passionate misconception of an old man to go 

%m a wrong tack. But it is part of youth and life in general 

to understand the tactics after the campaign is over. In 

the ordinary course of things such an accident would be 

easy to explain ; but we are always too ready to conspire 

with error against what is naturally probable, just as we 

shuffle the cards before we deal them round, in order that 

chance may not be deprived of its full share in the game. 

It is precisely thus that the element arises in and upon 

which the Daemonic loves to work ; and it sports with us 

the more cruelly, the more certain we feel of its presence. 

The last day of my waiting had gone, and the next 
morning I was to start ; and now I felt an immense longing 
to see my friend Passavant again, who had just returned 
from Switzerland, and who would really have had cause to 
be offended if, by keeping my plans entirely to myself, I had 
violated the intimate confidence which subsisted between 
us. I therefore sent word to him by a stranger, requesting 
a meeting by night at a certain spot I was the first to 
arrive enveloped in my cloak ; but he was not long after me, 
and if he wondered at the appointment, he must have been 
still more surprised to meet the person he did. His joy, 
however, was equal to his astonishment ; discussion of plans 
.and counsel were not to be thought of, he could only wish 
me good luck on my Italian journey, and so we parted. 



The next day at an early hour I found myself on the 
mountain road. 

I had several reasons for going to Heidelbeig ; the fim 
was a sensible one, for I had heard that our Weimar friend 
intended to pass through Heidelbeig from Carlsruhe ; and 
so, immediately on reaching the post-house, I left a nott 
which was to be handed to a traTeller who should pas 
through in the carriage described; the second reason wn 
one of sentiment, and had reference to my recent relation 
with LilL In short, Mademoiselle Delf, who had been tiie 
confidante of our love, and indeed the mediator with oir< 
respective parents for their approval of our definite eng9g^' 
ment, lived there ; and I deemed it the greatest happinefl 
to be able, before I left Germany, to talk over those happf 
times with a valued, patient, and indulgent friend. 

I was well received, and introduce to many families; 
my \'isits to the family of the high warden of the forests, 

von W , particularly pleased me. The parents were 

dignified and easy in their manners^ and one of the. 
daughters resembled Frederica. It was just the time of 
vintage, the weather beautiful, and all my Alsatian feelings 
revived in the beautiful valley of the Neckar and Rhine. At 
this time I had been going through strange experiences, both 
as regards myself and others ; but they were as yet vague and 
undigested in my mind, and had borne no fruit in my life; 
whatever sense of the infinite had been awakened within me 
served rather to confuse and perplex me. In society, 
nevertheless, I was my usual self, perhaps even more 
pleasant and sociable than before. Here, under this cleai 
sky, among happy people, I revived the old pleasures which 
never lose their novelty and charm for youth. With ar 
earlier and not yet extinguished love in my heart, I in 
voluntarily excited sympathy, even though I never alludec 
to it, and thus I soon became at home in this circle, anc 
indeed necessary to it, and I forgot that I had resolved, afle: 
a few evenings of friendly chat, to continue my journey. 

Mademoiselle Delf was one of those persons who 
without exactly intriguing, always like to have some businesi 
in hand, and while^ giving others something to do always 
have lome end in view. She had conceived a sincere friend 
tjtp kit ^mmy^it was the more easy for her to prevail or 



insult and disgrace me by leaving me ignominiously in the i 
lurch, instead of conferring on me the honour I expected. J 

For myself, at first I adhered to my own belief, and J 
congratulated myself upon these solitary hours, undisturbed i 
by friends and strangers, or by any sort of social dis* 
traction. I therefore worked on vigorously at Egmoni^ j 
though not without inward misgivings. And this frame of / 
mind perhaps reacted favourably on the piece itself; for, L 
stirred as it is by so many passions, it could not well hare l 
been written by -one entirely passionless. ^ 

In this way a week and more went by, and I began to J[| 
find this complete incarceration irksome. Accustomed for ^ 
many years to live much in the open air, and to associate -^ 
with friends on the most frank and familiar terms, to be con- \^ 
stantly by the side of one dearly beloved, from whom indeed ^ 
I had resolved to part, but who, as long as there was any 
possibility of meeting, drew me irresistibly to her — all this \ 
began to make me so uneasy, that my interest in my tragedy i, 
threatened to flag and my inventive powers to suffer from J, 
my impatience. Already for several evenings I had found ! 
it impossible to remain at home. Wrapped in a long cloak, i 
I crept about the city, past the houses of my friends and i 
acquaintances, not omitting to approach Lili's window. ( 
She lived on the ground floor of a comer house ; the green 
blinds were down, but I could see plainly that the lights 
stood in their usual places. Soon I heard her singing at the 
piano; it was the song, With resistless p(nver why dost thou 
press me f which I had written for her hardly a year before. 
She seemed to me to sing it with more expression than ever ; 
I could make out every word distinctly ; for I had placed 
my ear as close as the convex lattice would permit After 
she had finished the song, I saw by the shadow which fell 
upon the curtain that she got up and walked backwards and 
forwards, but I sought in vain to catch the outline of her 
lovely person through the thick curtains. Nothing but the 
firm resolve to tear myself away, and not to trouble her by 

ypresenoei but actually to renounce her, and the thought 
the stnn|[e stir my re-appearance would cause, could 
hwe deCennmed me not to linger near one I loved so 

Seven y* passed away, and my father's 



strengthen their position through me and my possible influ- 
ence at court, might be dimly recognized. It was about one 
o'clock when we separated. I soon fell into a sound slee^^ 
but before very long I was awakened by tlie horn of i' 
postilion on horseback who stopped in front of the house. 
Very soon Mademoiselle Delf appeared with a light, and i 
letter in her hands, and coming up to my bed-side, she 
exclaimed, " Here it is ; read and tell me what it says. It, 
is sure to be from the >Veimar people. If it is an invitadoo ' 
do not obey it, but remember our conversation." I asked | 
her to give me a light and leave me for a quarter of an hoar I 
to myself. She went away reluctantly. I remained lost in f 
thought for some time without opening the letter. The? 
express came from Frankfort, I knew both the seal and ; 
handwriting ; the friend, then, had arrived there ; he was st31 1 
true to his invitation, and our own want of faith and inded- > 
sion had made us act prematurely. Why could one not 
wait quietly at home for a man whose coming had been I 
definitely promised, but whose arrival might be delayed by , 
so many accidents? The scales fell from my eyes. AH 
the kindness, the graciousness, the confidence of the past 
came vividly before me, and I was almost ashamed of my 
strange evasion. I opened the letter, and found all that had 
iiappened explained quite naturally. My missing guide had 
waited for the new landau which was to come from Strasburg, 
day after day, hour after hour, as we had waited for him ; 
then business had taken him round by Mannheim on his 
way to Frankfort, and to his dismay he had not found me 
there. He sent the hasty letter by express, assuming that 
now the mistake was explained I should instantly return, 
and save him the shame of going to Weimar without me. 

Much as my understanding and my feeling inclined me 
to this side, there were still weighty arguments in favour of 
my new route. My father had drawn up for me a very 
attractive plan of travel, arid had equipped me with a little 
library, to prepare me for the scenes I was to visit, and 
guide me amid them. In my leisure hours I had had no 
other entertainment than to reflect on it, and, indeed, during 
my last short journey I had thought of nothing else in the 
"ioach. Those glorious objects which, from my youth up, I 
^1 become acquainted with in picture and fable, rose up 



Jbre my mental vision, and nothing seemed to me so 
Jhactive as to travel nearer to them as I travelled further 
id further from Lili. 

In the meantime I had dressed and was walking up and 
Hm my chamber. My anxious hostess entered. " What 
tl I to hope?" she cried. '' Dearest madam/' I answered, 
tte no more arguments; I have made up my mind to 
burn ; I have carefully weighed the reasons, and to repeat 
em to you would be waste of time. The decision has to 
t made sooner or later, and who should make it but the 
arson whom it most concerns ? " 

I was moved, and so was she ; and an agitated scene 
isued, which I cut short by ordering my servant to procure 
post-chaise. In vain I begged my hostess to calm herself, 
id to turn the mock-departure which I had taken of the com- 
my the evening before into a real one ; to consider that it 
as only a temporary visit, merely to pay my respects, that 
iy Italian journey was not given up, and my return to 
[^delberg was not precluded. She would hear none of it, 
id increased my agitation yet more. The coach was at 
le door; everything was packed, and the postilion sounded 
is wonted note of impatience ; I tore myself away ; she 
as still unwilling to let me go, and with great skill arrayed 
11 the arguments arising from the present situation, so that 
nally, with passionate emotion, I called out in the words of 
igmont — 

** Child ! child 1 no more I The coursers of time, lashed, 
I it were, by invisible spirits, hurry on tlie light car of our 
estinv, and all that we can do is with calm courage to hold 
le lems firmly, and to guide the wheels, now to the left, 
ow to the right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice there. 
^ho can tell whither he is being borne ? seeing he hardly 
rmembers whence he has come/' 
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Balirdt, Dr, ii. 136 
Baschbcrg, i. 373 
Basedow, ), B., ii. 156, 160, 161 
Rithing. ii. 255, 278 
Baylc, J'ierre, i. 210 ; ii. 204. 
Beaumarehais' M 4 moire ^ and ClaV' 

igo, ii. 199 
Beautiful Magelofie, i. 25 
l^cer-drinking, effects of, i. 295 
Behrisch, li, W., i. 264, 269, 272, 

276. 312 
Belvedere, ii. 300 
Bengel, J. A., commentator, i. 245 
Benner, Dr., i. 61 
Beretidis, H. D., ii. 300 
Bernard, N., of Offenbach, ii. 224, 

231 
Bertuch. F. J., ii. 299 
Betrothal, Goethe's, ii. 236 
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i. 399 , on English com- 
on, i. no; inspiralion 
; Ltither's, ii. 4a ; myths 
L 163; and the drama. 
.S^r also nnder Religion, 

ry. a summary of, L in 

es, i. 106, no, in, 133, 

56.57 

cbool, Pfeil's, L loa, 903, 

J.. I. lai, 234. 24a; it 

H^ t. 308; H. 905- 
of. and Frau, i. 317, 318, 
309 

anach, ii. 79 
Sulpioe, i. 346 
ilie, ii. I03 
ing, a, in Frankfort, i. 

,the.ii.64 

Hilar, in Frankfort, i. 34 
ferable to lectures, ii. 95 
and authors, ii. 115 
ao6 

'ran9ois, ii. 397 
Hsioiy of the Popes, u 

the. i. 33 

J. J., and his work on 

333. 334 

B. C, printer, and his 

338.390. 397; ii. 64 
], G. I., printer, 1. 390 

See La Roche. 
, painter, i. 73 
iderica Elizabeth. .S^ 
I 
, pastor, i. 386 r/ seq, ,* 

.H.,i.355 

artelial de, i. 81. 159 

. i- 195 
Duke Ferdinand of, t. 

man, ii. 906 

r. i. 373 

otte. See Lotte 

37 
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79, 117 ; his " Leonore,'* 

Frankfort, i. 69 



Cake-Diving custom, i. 3^3 
Calvinists. of Frankfort, ii. 346 ; and 

Lutherans, i. 139 
Canitz, F. R. U von, painter, L 45 
Card-playing, i. 309, 339 
Carlsruhe, ii. 356 
Catherine, Empress, ii. 339 
Catholics. See Roman Catholics 
Cavlus. painter, i. 380 
Cellarius, Christoph, i. 32, 33 
Ceremonies, state, i. 177 
Changes, moral, and other, ii. i3i 
Chap-books, i. 34. 
Charles VII, Emperor, i. 30, 34, 

«59 
Chark>tte. See Ix>tte 
Chemistry, studies in, i. 307 
Children, cruelty, etc., in, i. 4; 

frightening, i. 4 ; libraries for, L 

33 : and vouths. i. ^3 
Chcdowiecki. artist, ii. 131 
Christ, different views of, by men 

and women, ii. 154; Lavater's 

view of, ii, 274 
Christ. Prof., i. 380 
Christian maxim, a. i. 2^5 
•• Christian or Atheist ? ii. 148 
Christianity and Deism, i. 298 
Church, a State, ii. 22 
Church, Protestantism, i. 31 
Church, attendance, etc. . I 257 
Clauer, secretary, i. 122 
Clavigo, ii. 68. 199 
Clergyman, a Protestant country, i. 

383 
Clodius, Prof., i. 268. 369 
Cool-mine at Dutweil, i. 375 
Coburg Gymnasium, the, 1. so 
Coffee, effects of. i. 395 
Cologne, ii. 162, 164 ; the cathedral. 
^ ». 347 ; ii. 164 
Comedies, English, ii. 112 
Comenius' Orbis PiciHS, i. 24 
Comic actors, ii. no 
Common-sense, i. 24a, 286 
Conception and perception, i. 282 
Confessions of a Beautiful Soui, the, 

i. 302 
Corneille, i. 92 ; ii. 3a 
Cornelia, Goethe's sister. 

Goethe, Cornelia 
Coronation at Frankfort, i. 174, 

Coronations, Imperial, i. la 



See 
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Court life, ii. 183. 241 

Crespel, B., i. aa| ; ii. 197 

Creuz, painter, i. 65 

Criticism, i. 239, 233, 241, 247 ; ii. 

50. 94. 116 
Criticis$ns, early, ii. 94 
Crockery, episode, the, in Goethe'f 

child-life, i. 2 
Cruelty in children, i. loo 
Crusius. Dr., i. 245 
Curiosity, i. 74 



Daemonic, principle, the, in life, it 

_3oi. 303. 308 .. 
Dancmg, i. 348 ; u. xx 
Dancing-master's daughters, the, i. 

349 

Danish History, Mallet's, iL 82 

Daries, J. G.,'i. 194 

Darmstadt, i. 171 

Daun, Count, i. 36 

*' Dean, the," a nickname for Her- 
der, ii. 63 

Defoe, i. 34 

Deism, i. 298 

Delf, Mdlle., ii. 235, 309, 310 

Deluge, the, ii. 34 

Derones, actor, and his sister, i. jjt 

79. 90 
Despotism, ii. 295 
Dessau, Prince of, i. 293 
Destiny, ii. 312 
Destouches, P., i. 75 
Deutsche Mcrkttr, Jer, ii. 116, 181 
/>«'/■« dn Village, the, i. 76 
Dialects, German, i. 221 
Diderot, ii. 36 
Dietetics, i. 3x2 
Dietrich, J. von, i. 389 
Dilettantism, i. 21 
Disguises, Goethe's love of, i. 385, 

393 
Disputation at Law, the, ii. 21, 

Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare, 

ii. 41 
D'Orville. Set Orville 
Drama, the, and the Bible, ii. 282 
Dramatic theories, i. 91 ; unities, 

etc. , i. 92 
Drawing, from nature, i. Z98; 

studies, i. 98, 100, 277, 278, 3x0 ; 

il 25 X 



Dreams, i. 28 

Dresden, i. 283 ; a shoemaker of, I "I 
284 : state of, i. 289 I 

Dresden Gallery, the, i. 987, 3611 ^ 

Dress, i. 22a See abo Tauorilifi 
etc. 

Drinking beer, effects of, i. 295 

DroUinger. painter, i. 65 

Duel with Derones. i. 79 

Dumeitz, D. K., Dean of St Leo- 
nards, ii. 127 

DUrkheim, l*rivy Councilk)r foo, 

Dttsselctorf Gallery, ii. 168 
Dutweil coal-mine. i. 376 



Earthquake, the, at IJsbon. L 19 
Eckhoff, actor, ii. zii 
P^Ida, stories of the, ii. 82 
Education, verse in, i. 3x, 33 
lingmont. Count, ii. 301 
Ef^mont, ii. 296, 297, 301, 307 
Ehrenreich, J. B., li. X07 
Eiirmann, Dr. J. C, i. 334 
Ehrmann, J. C, i. 334 
Eichcnberg, bookseller, ii. 59 
Elberfeld. ii. x68 
Elective Affinities, the, ii. 46 
Electors, the, of Germany, i. 167, 

175, 181, 182 
Electricity, i. lox 
Emmendingen, ii. 257 
Empct-or Octavian, the, i. 25 
Encyclopedists, the, ii. 36 
Engelbach, J. K., i. 371 
English, the, i. 383; their mekin- 

choly, ii. 122, 125 ; their poetry. 

ii. 132 
English studies, i. Z05, 203, 21 x 
Englishman, an, i. 203 
Engravings, bleaching, etc, i. 104 
Ernesti, J. A., i. aij^, 227, 245 
Erthal, Baron von, 1. X59 
Ervinus, a Steinbach, architect. 



»• 344 ; ii- 56 
Erwin and Blmirt, ii. 29d 
Eschenburg. J. J., i. 292 Hiis trans* 

lation of Shakespeare, ii. 4X 
Esterhazy, Prince, i. 159, 183 
Etching, studies in, i. aoi, 3x1 
Eternity, Prospects of, Lavater's, il 

281, 283 
Ethics, the foundation of, L 298 




d, J. L.. pastor. 11. 395, 998 
^ gWt g jciM. books, i. X06 
^cperienoe ? what is, t. 273 
^■^r^feriemce, Zimmemiann's work on, 
ti. 196 



' ^«ibles and poetry, i. 933, 934 

v^mhlmer, Mdlle., ii. 169 

•^^ir Melunna, the, i. 34 

^airs in Frankfort, L I9 

^aith and l^nowledge. ii, 155 

-faithless Boy, the, ii. 165 

fashions, women's, i. aoa 
j ^ault-finding. on, i. 367 
' ^aust, i. 370; ii. 32, 55, 144, 

> Felmo SifiHers, tke^ i. 254, 319. 
370; ii. 115 
Fencing, lessons in, i. 126 
Feti, Dominico, i. 364 
Fettmikh, Vincenz, i. 128 
Fiction and real life, i. 337 
Fictitious names, i. 77 
Fi^aro^ the, of Beaumarchais, i. 

I* ire, scene at a. n. 210 

Flachsland, Caroline (afterwards 
Herder), ii. 55 
^ Fleischer, j. G., bookseller, i. 
214 

Forfeits and Kissing, ii. 7 

ForhtHaiHS, i. 25 

Fortune-telling, 1. 340 

Fmr Sons (fAymoH, i. 24 

France beftne the RevoIutk>n, ii. 
^ a4a See also under French, etc. 

\ Francis I, Emperor, i. 34, 176, 189; 
his ooronatk>n, i. i^ 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, i. 6, 34, 

* yai, 911, m ; ii. 938, 24^, 253, 306 ; 

>• CMiethe*8birthplnce in the Hirsch- 
l^jdxn, L 6, 7, 17 ; celebrities of, 
1. 59, 136 ; its constitution, ii. 345 ; 
coronation at, i. 174; Council 
House there, i. 9 ; election there, 
i. 158, 164; occupation of, by 
the French, i« 68; painters of, 
i. 18, 73; the Seven Years' War 
and, i. 34, 58; the theatre, ii. 
~ 994; the Sciagen of, i. 98 
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Franklin, Benjamin, ii. 340 
Frederica, i. 388. 393 : ii. 3. 4, 5, 

46, 67, 68 ; correspondence with, 

ii. 13. 
Frederid, of Gera, his pianos, i. 

103 
Frederick II of Prussia, i. 34* 36, 

58, 61, 165, 348. 349, 364 ; ii. 31, 

81, 339: and the Seven Years' 

War, i. 364; and Voltaire, ii. 

186 
Frceninsonry, ii. 333 
Freethinking in religion, i. 140 
French, the, i. 311 ; ii. 38 ; criticism 

of, ii. 30: in Strasburg, i. 366; 
I and Grerman painters, ii. 397; 
I influence in Germany, i. 349; 
I language, i. 75 ; ii. 38 ; literature, ' 
I ii. 30; opinions, i. 331 ; philosophy, 
I ii. 40 ; theatre, i. 75, 89 ; ii. 37 ; 

tragedy, ii. 37 
French studies, i. 75 
Freiburg Cathedral, i. 346 
Fresenius, J. P., pastor, i. 133 
Friendship and loves, strange ideas 

of, ii. 353 
Funerals, silent, i. 63 



I Gall, Dr.. i. 401 

Garve, Cliristian, i. 346 

GelehrieAnzeigeUtVn^' A'*r Frank- 
fort GeUhrte Anuigen • 

Gellcrt, C, K., the poet, i. 65, 317, 
318, 936, 334, 956, 969, 967, 
308 

Genius, application of the word, ii. 
28s 

Geognosy, li. 968 

Geology, ii. 368 

German, architecture, i. 344, 346; 
ii. 55 (J^ <^iso under Gothic); 
dialects, i. 331 ; history, lessons 
in, i. 10; literature, i. 33^, 339, 
355 1 it* 3 (-^ oXiio under Litera- 
ture, etc); painters, ii. 397; 
patriotism, ii. 81 ; poetry, i. 
948; ii. 346; universities, i. 
999 

German Anhitecture^ essay on, iL 
56 



Gfrman Character and Art, on, i. 

345 
German Mercury, the, ii. Ii6, 

i8i 
Gtsrnians, the. and ttte French, ii. 

31 ; and the Englisli, ii. 132 
Gennany, ii. 80. 275; Empire of, 

i. 160 {^see also under Charles II, 

ImiH*rial C!hanilicr, Joseph II, 

etc.) : rise of, i. 229 ; ruling 

princes of. ii. 340; state of, it. 

340, 300. See also under Seven 

Years* War, etc. 
(icrock, .Xntoincttc, ii. 198 
(fcrock family, ii. 259 
Gerstenberg.'H. W. von, i. 239 
: Gcssner, S., i. 240. 242 ; ii. 247, 278 ; 

his Isagoge, i. 210 
Geyser, engraver, i. 277,. 291 
Giovinazzi, teacher, i. 5 
Gleim, J. W. L., pcct, i. 240. 250, 

357; ii. 162; his war songs, i. 

249 
God, opinions on, i. 20, 304 ; ii. 166 

[see also under Religion, etc.) ; 

and Abraham, i. 117; and the 

gods, i. 140 : and Lucifer, i. 313 ; 

I and Nature, i. 31 ; ii. 39. See 

! also under Nature 

' Gods, Heroes, and W'ieiand, ii. 187 

Goethe, the name, i. 364 

Goethe, Cornelia, afterwards Schlos- 

ser, Goethe's sister, i. 22, 54, 99, 

155. 201, 202, 203, 301 ; ii. 52, 96, 

113. 163, 257, 393 
Goethe, P'riedrich (»eorg, Goethe's 

paternal grandfather, i. 55 
Goethe, Johann Kaspar, Goethe's 

father, i. 4, 5. 34. 59, 63, 69, 71, 

83, 89, 98, 183, 124, 125, 130, 

131. '33. 159. 184. 198. 199. 

SOI, 313, 320, 384, 3OT, 309, 

3'7. 347. 4C0; "• 5». '83. 2i8. 
226, 391, 395, 396, 305. 306; 
his book, i. 16; his education 
and dissertation, i. 30; his pic- 
tures, i. 17; his quarrel with 
Count Thorane, i. 84 ; his travels 
in luily. i. 5 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, the 
poet, his family, i. 36, 29, 34, 55 
\see also under sc\'eral names); 
his birth and childhood, i. i ; 
education at home, i. 7, 20, 36, 
54* 75. 98, 105 : and the Lisbon 
earthquake, i. 23 ; his legal studies 



< and practice, i. 22, 125, 321; ^ 

I ii. 2, 21, 34, toB; attack of 

I small-pox, u 25; religious in- ^ 

I struction, i. 31 : the boy priest, 

! i. 32 ; early aniusenicnts, 1. 37 ; 

j his storv-telling, i. 38, 400; his 

; personal appearance and dress, | 

! ».. 39. 79.„ 330;. ii. 151. 153; 
his play-felk>ws, i. 53; juvenile J 
stok:ism, i. 52; his duel with I 
Derones, i. 79 ; early writings, L ! 

' 74, 90, 227 {see also under Poems, ^ 
early; Cioethe, his works, etc.); 

I his busy imagination, i. 121 ; u. 1 
1 17 ; his studies in worksbora, 
i. 130 ; his memory, i. 136 ; his 
ambition to Ijc a poet, i. 142, 212 ; 
his first love, 1. 149 {see also 
(irctclien); is declared ••eccen- 
tric'* as a youth, i. 174; his 
melancholy, i. 189, 196, 25c, 261, 
273. 289, 294, 29$. 334; u. i» 
et seq. ; at l^eipzig University, 
i. 216, 282, 312 ; love for Annette, 
i. 248 {see aJso under Annette) ; 
his *• confessions," i. 2^ ; ii. 129; 
his jealousy and p.ission, i. 253 ; 
affairs of the heart, i. 256; 
his "reckless humour," i. 256; 
his religion, i. 261 ; ii. 204 {see 
also under God, Religion, etc.); 
his Xove for Krederiea, i. 387, 
396 {see also under Frederica); 
his illness, i. 295, 302, 304, 306, 
3'»' 334; ii- 51: bis love for 
A. S. Mtinch, or A. Gerock, ii. 
199 ; his study of alchemy, i. 305 ; 
370 ; his travels incognilo, i. 385, 
393; his conversational powers, 
1. 400 ; ii. X17 ; attraction towards 
youn^ people, ii. 51 ; liis mode of 
working, ii. 207, 226 ; as the " con- 
fidant,* ii. 67 ; as the " wanderer,'* 
ii. 67; his love for Charlotte 
Ruff, ii. 87 {see also Lotte) ; con- 
templates suicide, ii. 125, 128 ; 
plans for settling in life, ii. 197 ; 
his love for Lili, ii. 241 {see 
also Lili); his politics, ii. 340; 
his court life at Weimar, ii. 
241 
Goethe's works, early work de- 
stroyed, i. 251 ; collected works, 
ii. 908. 5«ir also under the names 
of the several works, and under 
Foems, early ; MSS., etc 
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Totorj, Goethe's mother, i.' 4. 

35. ^. 70. i«4. 3<»» 400; 

, 186. 90o» S53, 095 

wm BerlickimgiH, i. 333. 370 ; 

55, 68. TOp 9s. 85 113, 117, 

l«. «43.„a4«^asa. •95 . , 
len Bun, P6pe Innooeiit s. 1. ti, 
' 160 

ilMff, To a. ele. SctRpuHd 
iMri, etc. 

mith. Oliver. U. 114; his 
Mimim mmd AHgelma^ \. 394 ; his 
DeserUd Villagt, ii. 90 ; his Vicar 
^ Wmk^ldJ. 381. 388 : ii. 8 
Bod-FBome's-Court. the. Krank- 
Ibrt,i.i6 

J. Eh Count von. ii. 183, 

i. 300 

Architecture and German. 
L 544; iL 55. 5«r also under 
Arcfaitectufe and German 
L Ootler, F. W.. ii. 79. 84. 93 
f Oottiried's Ckrmicla, i. 34 
fSotthard. Mount St., ii. 370. 375 
CSCttingen. i. 813; iu university, 

i 93 

KMtimgem Mmsettaimanack, ii.- 81. 

351 
Gottsched, J. C. and his influence. 

t 335. 833, 33^. 371. 390; ii. 

Goui6, A. S. von. Hanoverian 

attach, ii. 78 
Grammar, early view of. i. 311 
^ Grave's woodcuts, i. 9 

(Gray, Ii. is^ 
Greek, authon. i. 398 ; philoio- 
pheii, I 195 
Gretdien. L 146, 147, 153. 154. 155. 
I 163, 173. 183. 184. 186. 190, 193. 
I X92|* *>3* 911' sss 
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Gricsbach. T. J., iT 141. 313 
h. Prau. i. 



Griesbach. Krau. i. 303 

Grimm. F. M. von, painter, ii. 39. 

997 
Groening. of Bremen, i. 397 
Qtottitiuig, Baron von. i. 159 
GrOtli, ii. 370 

Gdnderode, Pkvsident von. I 37 
Gunther, Emperor, i. 11 
Gunther. the poet. i. 335, 355 
Gttstavus III. of Sweden, 11. 339 
GyoMMsram, the, Frankfort. Ste 

Albrecht, Dr. 



Hjickcl, liaron von. i. 60 
Hackcrt, Fhilip. painter, ii. 397 
Hagedom, F. von, poet, L 65, ais, 

355 
Ha^om. C*. L., i. 38^ 
Hair-dressing, i. 330 ; li. 357 
Halle, Univeriity of, i. aas 
Haller, A. von, poet, i. 65, 337. 

339, 346, 355 
Hamann, J. G., i. 346, 355, 366; 

ii. 3 
HamMt ii. 124 ; reading, ii. ao 
Han.iu, Count Reinhard von, i. 

374 
Hftndel. cnke-l>nker, poem to him. 

i. 369. 370, 371 
Hands, expression in, ii. 381 
Handwriting, (lellert's care for, i. 

309 
Hanseatic I.«ague, the, ii. 137 
Hanswurst (clown), li. no 
Hannvursts Hoehzeif, ii. 249. 
Happiness, Geothe's theory of, ii. 

" Hares, the Three " (Senkcnbergs), 
i. 63 

Harlequin and Hanswurst, ii. no 

Harp-playing boy, the. ii. ^x 

Harpsichords and pianos, 1. 103 

Haugwitx, Count, li. 353, 354 

Health, care of the, i. 311 

Hebrew, lessons in, i. 106 

Heidelberg, ii. 308 

Heinecke, K. H. von, i. 380 

Herder, J. G. von, i. 345, 359, 368. 
569, 381 ; ii. 3, 53, 55, 56, 61, 63. 
83, 1x4; his essay on Shake- 
speare, ii. 43 ; his letters, i. 370 ; 
his relations with Goethe, i. 359, 
^61 ; his sarcasms, i. 364 ; and 
Jung, i. 370 

Hermann. Dr. C. G.. i. 333, 
396 

Hesse, A. P. von, ii. 54 

Hesse-Darmstadt. Caroline of, ii. 
55, aio, 356 

Hexameters, Klopstock's, frighten a 
barber, i. 67 

Heyne, C. G. , i. 313 

Hieh OH the ancient turret stands t 
II. 161 

Himberg, bookseller, ii. 308 

Hirt, painter, i. 18, 74 

HOchst, i. 153 



f Holbtdn-Eutin, Prince of, L 359 
I Hulty, L. H. C, ii. 79 
\ Holy Land. the. i. 111 
1 Homburc, i. 190 
' ( Homer. 1. 30 ; U. 83. 96 ; in proK. 

il 41 
■ Miipfner, I* J». H. 91. 94. 95 
J lloppep Prof* J*, i. 125. 210 
' Horace, i. 232 
Horn, J. A., i. 209, 271, 297; 
ii. 52 
'i Horoscope, Goethe's, i. i 
Hot«, I>..iu666 
Housc-building at Frankfort, i. 6 
Hulier, M', i. afii 
HubcrlEburg* the peace of, i. 136 
Humotir on Ihe ^use, i. 255 
Htisgcn, Hofrat F. W., i. 139, 

141 
Htisgen, H. &, i. 140 
Hutton, Ulrich von, a letter of, ii. 
243 



I 



Illuminations at tlie coronation, 

1764, i. 183 
Timenau, mines of, ii. 300 
liimginnry convcrs-aiions, ii. 119 
lni|^ri;il Chamlwr, the, lii^lory of, 

ii^ 70 rt sf^* 
ftut>i^ttih>, travelling, i* 385 
Infltnn faljlc^, ii, 83 
Inns, i. 284, 387 
Inoculation, i. ^5 
Uki^vftif, ii, 180 
hiiiHif 0/ Fehttthefg, the, i. 24 
I &rad i L ish tradition H i. 115 
Italy, longings for, i. 22: view of, 

ii. 375 : pro|X)secl visit to, ii. 304, 

307. 310. 3" 



\ 94: his suicide, ii. 127, 128, 

"33 
I Jesuits, expulsion of the. i. 3^96 
Jews, the, i. 121 ; in Frankfort, L 

129; savagencss of their religion, 

i. 117 
Joseph, Archduke of Austria. See 

Josrtfph 1 1 
1 Joseph U , Emperor, i tc., i. 132, 156, 
I )6o, 166 : IL 35, 81 ; coronation 
! of, 1764, i. 174, >7S. 179 
I juncktr, paintt^r, L »&♦ 73, 133 
' Junj;, j. H., afterwards Stilling, i. 

330; it 168, 214; and Hentery 
j »-370 



J 



JaWeh'ji house, ii. 164 

Jacob and K&aii, i. 118, 120, lac 

fftcobi, the broibcrs, ii 163 

lacobi, V. H,, ii. 165, 167. 168 

jaion iiniJ Medea, i. 1,34 

Jaxlliauscn, i-'asLle 01^ ii. 242 

Jenlousy, Goethe's, L ^$% 

Jena, Univeislty of, i. 222; ii. 

^' '46; ii. 



Kestner, J. C, i. 156; ii. 87, 88 
Kit^Tinjinieggi:, Count C. A. von, il 

7S 
A^ing of Tkak, the^ il. 165 
Kirni^ Frnn^t ii. 300 
Kissing and Forfeits, ii. 7 
Klei^i M C. i. 247 
KleiLcnljcrg, IV^ulein \x>n, i. 30a, 

306 ; ii. Ooi 154, 172, 186, 189 
Khnger^ F. M., ii. 144 
Klingling, Prtetor of Strasburg, i. 

337 
Klopstock, F. C.t i* 65, lai, 339, 

^50- 3561 358 : 'I- 63, 65, 65?, Boi 

Sa, J90, 247i 35S ; hia Atetst(\h, i. 

65, 134 ; his fhrtatittHs-Sikiuirkt^ 

ii. 81 ; his Hf/mhlk <f iMtcrf, iL 

64 
Klotz, C. A., i. 393 
Knelx;lf K. I^ von, ii. 180 
Knighthood, comic order of, at 

"Wetrlar, ii. 78 
Knowledge and h'nitli, ii. 155 
I Koch. C W,, ii. a6 
I Konig, J* U. von, poei| i, 235 

I** Konigsberg Zeiiung," Uie. ii. 
61 
Konigsthal, von, i. 158, 159 
Koningstein, i. 199 
j Kopp, i. 65 
! Kottebue, A. von, ii. 300 
I Kraus, G. M., painter, ii. 996, 

399 
i K rebel, Hofrat, i. 338, 384 
j Kreuchauf, F. W.. 1. 381 

Krtiger, his Duke Michael, i. 252 
I Kiissnacht, ii. 277 



6c, Pierre, i. 76 
. T., i. 297. 399 
origin of, i. 363 
he, li. 48, 49 
family, tlie, ii. loi 
, Fn&u v€m, ii. loi, 104, 

Maximiliane (afterwards 
>), ii. io4« 137 
ning, i. at, an 

VerlUbteM, Die, i. a5a, 

k« jeu'eller, i. 131 
[. C, i. 14a ; ii. 80, X47, 
, a6o, 363, 365, 379, 299 ; 
edow, ii. 16^ ; his view of 
i. 163; li. 383; his 
tomy, ii. 14^, s6i, 381, 
/. / his description of the 
s, ii. 387 ; his works, ii. 

f- 

les and practice^ i. 125, 

31, 34. 51, 108, 295 
*< Passions," i. 98 
ctor, ii. 37 
nd books, ii. 96 
U 308 

, 290, 300 ; art^ in. f. 



! fair, i. si6 ; the French 
( ; and the Seven Years' 
964 : student riot there, 

niversity, i. 313. 333, 333, 

irfy letters from^ i. 308, 

A. M.. i. 76 

f. R.. ii. 43, 144, 188 ; on 

eare, ii. 43 

C, i. 333 ; ii. 31 

\ M. von. ii. 314. 315 

Chnmicle, i. 138, x6i 

234. 239. aSo» a93. S'^i 
III. 113. 170; his La4t' 
383; his Minna von 

^m, i. 350 

( Pastor^ etc., ii. 147 

Id. i. 308 

literature, etc., circulated 
the post, ii. loa 

in^i P. M., and his boxes 

s, li. X03, 106 

^ tk€ BelUs Leiires, the. i. 



Licbtwer, M. G., i. 334 

Lili (Anna Elisabeth, Schdneniann, 
afterwards I'tirckhcim), ii. 313, 
aao. 335. 232, 253, 259. 260, 268, 
276. 391, 295, 303, 304, 307, 309. 
31a 

/Mi, To, ii. 266 

/.«//" J Afenagfrie^ ii. 294 

Limprecht, ). C, i. 216, 284 

IJnipurg, the house of. i. 129 

Lindau, NI. von, ii. 277 

Lindcnau, Count, i. 298 
I Lindhcim. See Textor 
i Linnaeus, i. 227 

Uppc, C!ount of, ii. 63 

Lippert, P. D. , i. 280 

Lips, J. H., ixiinter. hi.s portraits 
done for I«avater, ii. 153, 262 

Liquor Silicum, i. 307 

Listx>n. the earthquake at, i. 19, 36 

Liskow, C. L., i, 230 

lAterary Epistles, the, i. 247 

literature, i. 293 ; ii. 93 ; by cor- 
respondence, it. loi ; transition 
{period of, i. 339. See also under 
1 German literature, etc 

I^bstein. J. P., i. 361. 

Locn, J. NI. von, i. 60 ; his collec- 
tion of travels, i. 30 

Lombardy. ii. 275 

I>ottc Buff. ii. 87, 97. 98. 

Louisa. Duchess of Weimar, ii. 
256 

Love, i. 164 ; disinterested, ii. 166 ; 
first, and other, ii. 121 ; juvenile, 
i. 149; and hope, ii. 260; and 
poetry, i. 256 ; youthful, ii. 45 

Lowen. J. P., r. 2x0 

Lover, ajest on a conceited, i. 148 

Ijntet's Caprice^ Ttu, i. 253^ 312 

Lucifer, i. 313 
I Liicinda, i. 349 ; her curse, i. 354 ; 
ii. 6, zx 

Ludccus, J. A., ii. 300 

Ludwig, Hofrat, i. 226, 227 

Luther, ii. 56 

Lutherans, of Frankfort, ii. 345; 
and Calvinists, i. 139 

Luther's Bible, ii. 42 



M 

Macklot, bookseller, ii. 210, 2^1 
Magicians Apprentiee, the, ii. X97 



Mahomet, intended drama on, ii. 

170 
Mahomet s Song, ii. 171 
Mainz, i. 900 ; ii. 187 ; Elector of, 

i. 162. 163, 165, 166 
Malapert, Herr von, i. i^ 
Man, the growth of, 1. 58; his 

volatility, ii. 304 ; his part in the 

world, 1. 3.^6 ; ii. 14 
Mannheim, li. 155 ; antiquities at, 

ii. 48 
NfanuscrSpts, Goethe's early, i. 132. 

S,'e also Goethe, his works, etc. 
Maria-Kinsiedeln, ii. 366, 367 
Maria Theresa, Empress, i. 36, 170, 

176 
Marie Antoinette at Strasburg, on 

her way to Paris U77o), i. 333 
Marivaux, Pierre, i« jd 
Marriage, discord in, i. 115, 118, 

119 
Marriagc-gamc, a, ii, 198, 200 
Mechanics, i. 143 
Meilical Science and Zimmurmann, 

ii. 19; 
Medical Studios, i. 32i| ; ii. 3, 3 
Meiningen, Duke of, li. 305 
Melancholy, ii. i3o; English, ii. 

135 ; in 'English poetry, ii. ]30 
McUxir, G, A., grocer, i. 29 
Memory, i. 338; ii. 163 
Men, di'stinguished, ii. 365 
Mendelssohn, Moses, i. 346 
Merck, J. H., ii. 53, 63, 84, 93, 94, 

97, 98, 105, 106, 114, 117, 130, 

153, 200, 254, 291 
Mcriun. .Matthiius, his Bible and 

hislory pictures, i. 2.^ 
Messiafi, Klopstock's. 1. 356 
Mct«, Dr. J. K., i. 304 
Meyer, J., of Lindau, i. 320; ii. 

Mrchaolis, J. D., i. 213 
" Michael, cousin," ii. 32 
Midwifery in Frankfort, i. i 
Milton, ii. 134 
Nfinnesingers. the, ii. 348 
.\fifxhiilJig*H, die, i. 254, 313. 370 ; 

li. 1x5 
Moli^re. i. 76. 9^ 
Monks, ii. 104 
Morals, i. 31a 

Moravians, the, i. 134 ; ii. 173 
Morbid humour, the. ii. 53, 125. 

Sh also Melancholy, etc. 
A, painter, i. 3x0 



Morhof. his Polyhistor^ i. 310 

Moritz. H. P., i. 97 

Moritz, J. r., i. 97 

Morus, Prof. S. F. N., i. 3x3, 

336 
Moser, F. K. von. i. 64, X3i, 346; 

ii. 60 
Moser. Justus, ii. X36, xSa 
Mother of God, ii. 154 
Miiller, i. 191, i^ 
MUnch, Anna Sibylla, ii. 198, 337 
Murki, the. a dance, i. 348 
Musseus, J. K. A., ii. ^00 
Mitsariou, W'ieland's, 1. 378 
Muscnalmanachtt llie, ii. 66, ^i. 

Music, lessons in, i. 99 
Music-master, the eccentric, i. 99 
Mystifications, i. 145 
Mythology and poetry, i. 368 



N 

Xanics, cutting, upon trees, i. 348 

Xaples. ii. 391 

Natural religion, i. 343 

Nature, i. 196 ; ii. 86 ; and .\rt, ii. 

36 ; contradiction in, ii. 300 ; and 

God, i. 31 ; ii. 39 ; the gospel of, 

ii. 145 ; the laws of, ii. 306 
Mature^ Systhne de la, ii. 38 
Nco-Platonisni, i. 313 
Netherlands, revolt of the, ii. 395, 

301. See also under Egmont 
Neukircli, H., his translation of 

TiUmrtqtu\ i. 24 
I\'ew draughts, etc, ii. 265 
Xcw Meltisina, the, i. 400 
New Paris, The : a Bo/s lu'gend, 

i. 39 ff. , 400 : ii. I 
Ni»w Year's Day in Frankfort, i. 

68 
Newsixipcrs, ii. 238 
Nicolai, C K., ii. 131 
h'icolai at the Grave of Wtrther, ii. 

132 
Nothnagel. painter, i. 73; ii. 107; 

his oil-cloth factory, i. 134 
Novel-reading, ii. 13 



O Hiindel, etc. , i. 270, 271 
Oberlin, J.J.,ii. 96 

Y 



ns. the von, i. a, 6i 
Jlure, the, ii. 314 
•\, painter, I 976. agt 
on the Mtiin, ij. 334 
jctory, an, i. 134 
;ers, the von, L 136, 

acles, etc, i. 81, 83 ; ii. 

^ranlifort, ii. 224 
B3; ii. 100 
umorous, i. 906, ao8 
ts, Comenitis*, i. 94 
i. 61, Z36 
F. D', li. 324, 930 
ii. 137 

[24 

peror, his suicide, ii. 

;, the, ii. 45 

nd wooden kitchen, at 
lation, L 180 
L 69 



rance of, i. 59 

^rench and German, ii. 

nd poetiy, i. 239. S^e 
etc 

;udies in, ii. 998 
pon wood, i. 133 
earl^, ii. 58 
Corsica, ii. 339 
n, Count von, i. 175 
III 

dent at Louis XVI's 
there. 1770. i. 396 
^€w. See New Paris, 

istice of, i. 36 

914 

ng poets, ii. 193 * 

r\ ». 23 
L.,ii. 965, 308 
II. 978 
ii. X06 

the, of Israel, traits of 
ss in, i. 116 
Russian student, i. 361, 

:.. ceremonial presenta- 
t Frankfort, L 16 



Perception and conception, i. 28a 
Petersen, Prof. G. W.. ii. 54 
Pfalzburg, i. 372 
Pfeil. and his boarding-school, i. 

I03, 203 
Pfeil. J. G. R.i. 338 
Philosophy, common-sense, i. 243 
Philosophy, the history of, i. 

195 
Pianos and harpsichords, i. 103 
Picture collecting, i. 93 
Pictures, old and new, i. 17. See 

also under Art, etc. 
Pictures^ early essay on, i. 74 
Pilgrims in Switzerland, ii. 266 
Piper's Court, the, at Frankfort, 

i. 14 
Piracy of books, the, ii. 64, 116, 

208 
Piratical Bookseller, poem on a, ii. 

308 
Plato, i. 19s. 313 
Plays, projected, i. 90, 354 
Plitt's sermons, i. 134 
Plotho, Baron von, i. 159, 165, 

183 
Poem^ a, in French, i. 336 
Poems, early, i. 123, 143, 337, 351, 

368, 870, 312 ; ii. 17, 53, 67, 79, 

81. 96, 132, 135, i6x, 180, 333, 

338, 394, 395 
Poems, early, destroyed, i. 228 
Poetry, i. 365 ; mock-heroic i. 209 ; 

English, ii. 123 ; German, i. 225, 

235 ; ii. 247 : natbnal, i. 248 ; 

and religion, i. 19^ 
•• Poetry, The Art of," works on, i. 

233 
Poets, a combination of, ii. 66, 95 ; 

partjr among, ii. 123 
Poets, English, ii. 123. See also 

Poetry, etc 
Pope, i. 209, 237 
Popularity, effects of, ii. 212 
Post, the Taxis, ii. xo2 
Princes and rulers of Germany, the, 

ii. 240 
Prometheus, ii. 17^, 189 
Prophecy, the gift of, i. 28; in 

Scripture, i. 245 
Propyleea^ the, ii. 50 
Prose, poetical, i. 240 ; translations 

in, ii. 42 
Protestanu, of Germany, i. 31, 949; 

their service, i. 9^7 
Proverbs on Court fife, lit 184 



tj INDEX 

: }p 

' ^ Prussia and the Seven Years' War, 

i ^*-^ 

: Prussians, the. i. 249; hatred be- 
2 tween tbeni and the Saxons, i. 
i 230 
] Public men, the Cate of, iL 169 

Public opinion, ii. 81 

Puppet-shows, i. 6, 38 

PQtter, J. S.. u 346 

PygmuilioH, Rousseau's, ii. 38 

Pylades (fictitious name for a plajr- 
fellow). L 38, 143. '49. «5». "^. 
173, 182. 185. 187. 191 

Pyrkheimer. WiUibold, iL 343 
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Roman Catholics, ii. ia8. 367; of 
Frankfort, ii. 246; and Pro- 
testants, i. 359 
Ronuui Empire, the Holy. ii. 84 ; 
election of king of, at Frankfort, 
i. 156. 158 
Roman views, in Goethe's birth- 
place, i. 4, 104 
Romans, King of. Set Joseph II. 
etc. 
; RoHMd my Mfck, etc., ii. qj6 
; Rousseau, if 164, 995; li. 36, 38, 
i io«. I4S 



Quiet-in- the-land. 
sect), ii. 60 



the (religious 



Rabener, G. W., i. 231, 355; ii. j 

112 ; 

Racine, i. 75, 92. 137 
Ramler. K. W.. i. 

248 
Raphael, his cartoons, i. 324, 327 
Real life and fiction, i. 327 
Redemption, t|ie, i. 315 
Reichel, Dr., i. 291, 295 
Reineck, K. U von, i. J37, 138, 141 
Religion, ii. 163 ; luituml and 

reveaU'd, i. 115. 119, 243: and 

poetry, i. 194 ; view^s of, L 313, 

314 ; ii. 148, 174, 204 et se^. 

See also under Bible, etc. 
Religious apprehensions, i. 261 
Religious instruction, i. 31 
Rcpetent, a (a tutor), i. 321 
Resenius, P., ii. 82 
Rhetoric, i. 211 
Rhine, the, ii. loi, 105, 107, 161, 

168, 261, 309 
Rhyme, rejection of, in Germany, 

ii. 247 
Richardson's novels, i. 201 < ii. 

112 
Richter, J. T., i. 282 
Riding, ii. 68 ; lessons in, i. 287 
Riese.J.J ii. 52 
Rigi, the, 11. 269 
Rivers, their courses, i. 374 
•• «»"binson Crusoe," i. 24 



.Saarbrfick, L ^4 
Sachs, Hans, li. 175, 348 
Sacraments, the, i. 357, 359 
Sacrifice in the Bible, i. X17 
Saint Jean, vatet. i. 73 
St. Louis, the km'^ht of, L 337 
Salis. K. U. von. li. 196 
Salzmann, Dr. J. D., i. 331, 337 ; 
ii. 27, 31 
; Satire, i. 229; ii. 124; German, 

' Safyrus, or the Deified Fann^ ii. 
' 106 
Savage worship of the Old Testa- 
ment, ii. 117 
Saxc-Wcimar. See Weimar 
Saxons and Prussians, hatred be- 
tween, i. 250 
' Sixxony, ii. 183 
i Schaflliauscn, ii. 260 
. Schieblcr, Daniel, of Hamburg, i. 

292 
j Schlegel. J. Elias, i. 133, 137, 243 
I Schlosscr, the brothers, i. 141 
! Schlosscr, J. G., i. 236, 238, 309; 
ii. 92, 94, 96, 109, 358, 259 
Schmidt, C. H.. ii. 92 
Schneider, Councillor, i. 57, 65, 
I 184 

I Schun, Martin, engraver, ii. 268 
Schiincmann, Anna Elizabeth. See 

Lili 
Schools and education, i. loa 



Schbpflin, J. D., ii. 25, 27, 30 
Schrixler, F. L., author and actor, 

ii. Ill 
SchOtz, painter, i. 18, 73 
.Schwalbach. i. 190 
Schwyx, ii. 369 



ing, i. 360 
lestants'in Frankfort, i. 

Iter. i. 18. 73« 94, 384 
«ncy. I. 335 

[f^, II. isa 

t li. 177 

ii. 140 

Hospital, i. 63 

). the. i. 63 

-iting from memory, i, 

Lidy, ii. laS 
parsonage of. L 381, 

* War, the. i. 34. 58. 

, I. 378 ; ii. 113. 124 : 

IS, ii. 4^ ; and the 

i. 341 ; it. 40 1 Herder 

; Lenz on, ii. 43; in 

I 

W / ii. 339 

he cheerful, of Dresden, 

ranz von, ii. ri8 
»ral effect of, i. 356 
seeping, i. 103 

)8, 191, 313 

words, ii. 377 
tie overcome with, at 

"5 

(d inoculation, 1. 35 
i, etc.. i. 3[o; ii. 105 
ires, i. 304-3G9 
limsical, at Frankfort, 
I ; ii. 197 ; at Wctzlar, 

95 

i\ melancholy, ii. i3o: 
tion of. ii. 178 * 
ice, i. 81 

J., theologian, i. 346 
and Count Thorane, 

ly of, ii. x66, 304 
nt, ii. 103 

buses of, I 78 ; defence 
irst acquaintance with, 
^rance. ii. 37 ; state of, 
y, ii. no; scenery on, 
Idiers on, i. 79. S€€ 
re, etc 



Stale Church, a, ii. 33' 
Stein. H. K. K.. Baron von, of 
Nassau, and his daughter, ii. 398 
Stein, Frau von, of Nassau, ii. 



M?.9 
tillin 



.Stilling. S^ Jung 

Stock, J. M., engraver, i. 391, 397, 

3" 
Stockhausen, i. 318 
Stoicism, juvenile, i. 53 
Stoics, the, i. 195 
Stolberg, the Counts, il. 70, 351, 

355. 378, 387. 390 ; describisd by 

I^vater, ii. 387 
Stolberg. I>eopold, Count, ii. 363 
Storm of hail, a, i. 30 
Story-telling, early, by Goethe, i. 

38 
Strasburg, i. 317, 336 ; manners in, 

i. ^ : Germans in, ii. 31 ; 

student life at, i. 331, 333 t( setf, 
Strasburg Cathedral, i. 334, 341, 

346 : i I 47 
Struvc, G. A., 1. 126 
Student life, at I^ipzig, i. 334; at 

Strasburg. i. 330 et seq. 
Students, Merck's hatred of, ii. 

Sublime, the, i. T96 
Suicide, ii. 13^, is8 
Siilzer, J. G., li. 196; his theory of 

art, ii. 85 
Superstition, ii. 13 ; Lucinda's curse, 

ii. 13 
SOssmilch, J. P.. i. 363 
Sweetest roses, etc , li. 394 
Swift, ii. 3, 54, 63 
Swiss views of poetry, i. 333 
Switzerland, ii. 378 ; liberty in, ii. 

378, 379 ; visit to, ii. 354 et seq. 



I Tailoring, i. 220 

i Tapestries, i. 325 

I Taste, change of, i. 337 ; and French 

I and German writers, ii. 33 

Tauentzien, Gen., i. 350 

Ta.xis post, the, ii. 103 

Teaching, must be agreeable, i. 
138 ; made amusing, 1. 100 ; bod, 
i. 319 

Titimaque, Neukirch's, i. 34 

Tell, William. See WiUiam TeU 
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Anna Margarete Maria 

indlifLmJ, Goethe's grand- 

, i, 3, ^. 16, 56, 60 

Dbann wolfgaiigi Goethe* 

iiher^ chuff ma^strate of 

uri^L I, 16, 39, 34, ^^ 56. 

, 160: ii. loB 

jobann jost, Goethe's 

i. 108 

Ihf, a.i Weimar ii. 181 

h, amateur, i. 137 

. Electoral Pnnce, ii. 

. state of, i. 244. See also 

<eligioii. etc. 

ustus^ etc., study of, i. 

It table. L 339 

Count. I 69. 74. 84. 89, 

pictures, i. 93 

, M. A., ii. TI3 

d Taxis, the Princes of. ii. 

ployment of. i. 310 
246 

Krankfort. i. 14 
>ns, prose, ii. 41 
in painter, i. 18, 73 
criterion of, wanted, i. 

n, Anna Elizabeth. Ste 

;. ii. 239 

le universal, wine, ii. 253 



Verse, in education, i. 21 
Vuarof Wakf/eU, the. i. 381. 388 ; 
ii. 8 

\'krtiage-d4iyi, i. 13s 

X\q\ di ganibaj the, 284 

\"ir^L i* JO 

Vir|£in \]an\ the. iL 154 

V'isilalion, Itlie, a1 W^Kilar^ ii. 76, 

^'uigls. Frail von. li. 136 

\*oIatilily ol ntan. ii. 205 

Voltaire, ii. 32. 58. 80; and the 
Deluge, ii. 31; and Frederick II 
of Prussia, i. 61 ; ii. 186 ; on the 
stage, i. 78 

Voss. j. II.. ii. 79 



U 

, J. 1'. von. i. 59 
11 Ihitten, ii. 273 
le closest, nreofoppositcs. 

LliL' Drama* i. 91 

Germatf Libmry^ the, i. 
, 316 
es. German, i. 322 

life, i. 323« See also 
Life. etc. 

A., physician, i. 246 
. 272 
i. 355 



:ht, the, ii. 71 
ipetitions, early, i. 23 



W 

W . von [(?) Wrede. which 

see] 
Wagner. H. L.. ii. 144. 190 
Wanderer* s Storm » song, the, ii. 

67 
Wandering J eno^ the, i. 25; ii. 175, 
206 
I War songs, i. 249 
: Washington, ii. 240 
} IV i {/ff-iia rt ft'/ \ the, i . 255 

■ \\ attenu, n. 397 
! Wccnix, pictures by, ii. 167 

Weimar, ii. 181. 298. 299 ; departure 
j for. ii. 304. 305, 311 
> Weimar, tiie IJuchcss Louise of, ii. 
\ 304 

j Weimar. Duke of, Karl .\ugust, ii. 
2,Sf>P 300. 304. 305 

■ \\Viiiuir, iViii^i! of. V, V. ('on- 
- stantinc. ii. 181, 187 

\\'rissi,*. C. r., i. afy2, 355 
I Welling, (i. voiu hh Opun inagoca- 

^iiiisiit:uut, i. 305, 30'! 
] We nek. Rector H. B,, ii. ^, 94 

Wfrf/u't\ M^ Sarnm'j of, ii. 86. 120, 
I 125, J 37. ta9. 133< 141, 242. 369, 

280 effects of, ii 131 
I \l\'ri/ti't'. The Jitys of Yonng^ by 
i Nicoini, ii» 131 
Werthcr, Count and Countess von. 

ii. 298 
Wcizlar, ii. 70 ; the Imperial 

Chamber there, ibid, 
Weygand. C. K., publishtT, ii. 

»30 
Weyland. F. L.. i. 371. 384 



6. i8i, 186. 188, 348, 
f04; his Shakespeare, 

. 199 

feister, 1. 302, 400; 

engraver, ii. 297 

, ii. vfOt vjj 

isps, L aif 

». ]• J., i. a77. ««o, 

lination of, i. 994 

, L a8i 

of. j. H.. i. 9IO 

9; and capabtutiei, i. 

an, ii. 299. 300 
dress, ii. 87 
tjovhood in, i. 130 
lulein and Herr von, 

, Duke Ltidwig of, i. 



Young's Night Thoughts, ii. 193 
Youth, ii. 68; and age, i. 345; 

should not be critical, ii. 50 
Youth, wishes in, i. 189, 345 
Youthful pranks, i. 953 



Z 



Zabem, i. 371 

Zachariil, /. F. W., I 909, 993, 959, 

999 ; ii. 119 ; his brother, i. 938 
Zimmermann, J. O.,. I 9^ ; and 

his children, ii. 10^; his hypo* 

chondria, ii. i^ ; his work '* On 

Experience," ii. 196 
Zinzendorf, Count von, L 3^3 
Zoliikofer, G. J., i. 946 
Zug, ii. 977 

Zurich, ii. 960 ; lake of, ii. 965 
Zweibrflcken, I 379 
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